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RAVENSCLIFFE. 


CHAPTEE  I. 

"  Self- reverence,  self-knowledge,  self-control, — 
These  three  alone  lend  life  to  sovereign  power: 
Yet  not  for  power  .... 
....  But  to  live  by  law, 
Acting  the  law  we  live  by  without  fear; 
And  because  right  is  right,  to  follow  right, 
"NVere  wisdom  in  the  scorn  of  consequence. 

Tennyson. 

"  YoTJ  have  insulted  my  creed — ^you  have 
insulted  my  country — ^you  have  insulted 
my  family — ^you  have  insulted  myself  I — 
Take  that  —  and  that  —  and  that  —  and 

that ! " 

And  quick  as  lightning  fell  the  flashing 
horsewhip  upon  the  shoulders  of  the 
wretched    and  degraded  man.     The  whip 

VOIi.    I.  B 
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was  snapped  inlo  fifty  pieces,  and  thrown 
trimnphantlr  over  his  bead ;  and  tl^n,  with 
a  shoat  of  wild  mocking;  lao^ter,  the  hiiud- 
stHce  joims  Iiishmaa  flang  away,  and  left 
the  rictiia  of  his  passion  standing  ther^ 
alone— thoa^  alas '.  surrounded  by  a  crowd 
oi  astonished  ^tectators,  for  it  was  hi:£h 
noon. 

The  unclouded  sun  at  his  meridian  was 
shming-  in  foil  sploidoar  through  the  ca- 
nopy  of  green  trees  which  arches  the  broatl 
walk  at  the  ba<±  of  St.  John's  College, 
Cambridge,  and  the  walk  was  filled  with 
gownanen  of  every  condition  and  degree, 
from  heads  of  colleges  to  sizazs.  Under- 
graduates, masters  of  arts,  grare  professors, 
and  wild  jotmg  pa|Rls.  Gyps  and  laun- 
dresses, townsmen  and  gownsmen.  The 
day  was  magnificent,  and  the  walks  were 
foQ. 

The  victim  <^  this  octiageoas  burst  of 
passion  was  a  tall,  thin,  gannt  -  looking 
yoong  man,  with  straight  dark  hairarranged 
iDimd  his  bee  in.  somethiog  of  the  paiitan 
cut.  His  features  were  harsh  and  stem,  his 
^ut  imgracefal,  his  eye  deep-set  and  lower- 
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ing.  Buch  was  the  usual  appearance  of 
this  man  at  the  best ;  you  may  guess  how 
he  loc^Eed  now  —  insulted  and  degraded 
before  the  assmibled  Uniyersity. 

He  stood  there  in  the  broad  sunlight, 
which  almost  blazed  upon  the  gravel  that 
hot  and  bright  day,  a  dark  figure,  cast 
into  the  strangest,  most  dreadful  relief,  by 
the  surrounding  glare  of  light.  Perfectly 
alone,  in  one  strong  sense  of  the  word,  for 
the  crowd  had  instinctively  retreated  from 
the  circuit  of  the  whirling  horsewhip,  and 
stood  there— terrific  circle!  all  eyes  fixed 
upon  the  wretched  man. 

His  antagonist,  the  young  Irishman, 
had,  as  I  have  told  you,  broken  through 
the  press,  and  had,  with  loud  shouts  of 
triumphant  laughter,  disappeared ;  followed 
by  a  few  of  his  friends,  their  scornful 
cachinnations  serving  as  a  sort  of  chorus 
to  the  leading  voice. 

He,  the  attacker,  went  away  not  unac- 
companied by  the  applauding  voice  of  the 
multitude — ^lie,  the  injured,  stood  there 
perfectly  unsupported,  and  by  liimself. 
He  was  one  nobody  loved. 

B  2 
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A  few  moments  he  remained  immoye- 
able,  as  if  turned  to  stone ;  his  head  bent 
down  upon  his  breast,  his  eyes  fixed  upon 
the  earth — something  fearful  in  the  dark 
cloud  upon  his  face.  Then  he  raised  his 
head  a  very  littlci  and  slowly  moved  away. 
As  he  did  so,  a  low  hiss  followed  him. 
It  was  from  the  rude  boys  and  fellows  of 
the  commoner  sort ;  for  the  undergraduates 
looked  on  in  a  kind  of  appalled  silence. 

There  is  something  in  seeing  this  dread- 
ful htuniliation  inflicted  upon  a  man, 
which  cows  the  very  heart  of  honour, 
and  makes  the  blood  tingle,  and  the  hair 
crisp,  as  if  one  had  been  present  at  some 
act  of  excessive  physical  cruelty. 

The  heads  of  houses  and  authorities 
stood  by  with  yet  other  feelings.  There 
was  a  very  considerable  sense  of  indig- 
nation aroused  against  the  dashing  young 
Irishman,  and  the  words  "  expulsion,"  or 
at  least  "  rustication,"  were  murmured 
about  amongst  them. 
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Harcfos  Fitzroy  and  his  Mends  met  in 
his  rooms.  "  You'll  have  a  bullet  through 
your  brams  for  it,  see  if  you  haven't,"  said 
one. 

**  He  send  a  bullet  through  my  brains ! 

a  contemptible  scoundrel!     I  wish  he'd 

try— I  wish  he'd  give  me  the  opportimity 

to  send  one  through  his  dastardly  heart ! 

No— no — ^he  won't  fight — he  can't  fight. 

His  principles  will  not  allow  him  to  figlit ! 

That's  it.     He  may  use  his  cursed  tongue 

^rith  hnpunity,  he  thinks — distil  the  venom 

of  his  black  and  detestable  envy  when  and 

where  he  will — ^because  he  can't  be  brought 

to  book — can't  be  called  to  a  reckoning. 

His  principles  will  not  suffer  him  to  fight ! 

But  he's  got  it !— He's  got  it !— He's  got 

it  for  one  while!" 

And  Marcus  danced  about  the  room 
with  exultation.  The  young  men  who 
were  present  stood  still  and  looked  grave. 
There  was  something  to  their  ideas  so 
dreadful,  in  the  vengeance  which  had  been 
inflicted ;  something  so  doubly  and  trebly 
terrible  when  wrecked  upon  one  so  utterly 
helpless  as  the  man  who  cannot  fight — that 
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though  they  moat  cordially  shared  in  the 
indignations  and  antipathies  of  theii*  young 
firiend,  they  stood  there  shocked  and  eon- 
founded.  At  last  one  of  them,  Berring- 
ton,  said, 

"  Tou  don't  mean  to  assert  positively 
that  this  fellow  can't  'and  won't  fight? 
Yesterday  he  might  have  said  and  thought 
so.  He  won't  say  and  thud;  so  to-day. 
He  is  not  a  coward,  whatever  else  he 
may  be." 

"  Coward  or  no  coward,  what  care  I?  I 
teU  you  he  is  a  sneaking,  backbiting,  in- 
sulting, envious  scoundrel.  A  venomous 
worm,  that  stings  a  man  in  the  heel 
because  he  dare  not  strike  him  in  the 
face.  And  he  shelters  himself — a  pitiful 
rascal  1 — under  his  lyrinciplea,  if  a  man 
calls  liim  to  accoimt !  And  he's  got  a  good 
thrashing, — a  glorious,  glorious  thrashing. 
To  lash  his  principles  into  him,  or  out  of 
him — I  care  not  a  button  which.  I've  had 
mv  revenge,  and  he  may  take  his— or  let  it 
aloue.     It's  aU  one  to  nie." 
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He  had  darkened  his  rooms.  The 
first  thing  he  did  when  he  entered  was 
to  tear  down,  rather  than  pull  down, 
his  blmdfl — to  drag  his  Cfurtains  hastily 
across,  to  drat  out  the  light  of  the- 
sun,  which  seemed  killing  him.  And 
then  he  b^an  to  walk  up  and  down^ 
lip  and  down  the  room,  like  a  wild  beast 
in  his  den.  His  fists  were  clenched,  his 
anns  crossed  tightly  over  his  breast,  his^ 
head  bent  down,  his  face  towards  th& 
earth. 

Oh  the  thunder-cloud  that  was  upon  hi& 
brow!  A  contest  the  most  violent  was 
raging  within  him.  An  insatiable  desire — 
a  rabid  hunger  for  revenge,  which  words 
cannot  describe— daggers  and  heavy-loaded 
sticks,  and  dark  nights,  and  comers  of 
l«nes  seemed  to  haunt  his  mental  vision. 
To  call  his  enemy  out — to  demand  the 
satisfaction  due  to  himself,  as  a  gentle- 
nian,  was  a  light,  feeble  measure  of  retri- 
bution in  comparison  with  the  vengeance 
for  which  he  panted.  He  wanted  to  inflict 
something  degrading,  lowering,  insulting, 
like  that  to  which  he  had  been  subjected — 
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he  wanted  to  hsre  liis  adrasaiy  under  bis 
fiset  in  tbe  niir& 

Hisiras  a  fierce,  nolcnt  nstme.  Vas- 
mmatB  yet  hard,  fioy  but  cold — feufid 
and  j*iiifiil  cmltsstSi  aj^gzataled  not 
aoAcned  by  tbe  edncatkn  hebadzeeared 
unds  an  irm  fathw  »*^  a  rigid  mother; 
stem  by  nature,  and  fimatical  thioofi^ 
nigiidice  »**ii  through  princ^ile — tbe  edo- 
caticHi  a  Draninican  inqnisitor  miglit  have 
girai  in  the  bosran  of  a  Fratestant  diurch ; 
than  which  nothing  in  the  form  of  rdigioos 
tf**^T>i«g  f»n  perii^is  be  imagined  more 


From  a  child  his  pasaons,  which  had 
been  exfaraordinaiy  in  their  force,  had  been 
all  driren  in.  His  toidaer  feelings  dulled; 
every  scrfler  imagination  blighted.  His 
&ther  and  mother  on  earth  had  been  cold, 
unsympathising,  and  sercn;  and  be  had 
been  taught  to  look  upon  the  ITniTinsal 
Father  as  on  a  stem  though  rigidly  just 
Buler,  ratting  ttiere  in  His  awfiil  in&lli- 
bflity  amidst  scenes  c^  misery  and  retribu- 
fjim.  He  h«d  learnt  to  reverence  and  to 
ISBai<--for  this  impassable  justice  excited  his 
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in  place  of  daggers,  clubs,  and  dark 
lanes,  as  the  proper  vengeance  to  be 
sought.  The  necessity  for  calling  him 
out,  became  the  question. 

But  to  call  a  man  out  to  fight  a  duel 
he  had  been  educated  to  consider,  and  had 
always  been  accustomed  to  consider,  as  an 
act  of  cold  premedita,ted  murder ;  heinous 
in  the  eye  of  God  and  contemptible  in 
that  of  men. 

As  a  deliberate  flying  in  the  face  of 
the  Lord  of  Life — and  a  cowardly  sub- 
mission to  the  indispensable  and  absurd 
constitutions  of  society — as  a  measure  at 
once  wicked  sad  contemptible.  He  would 
hare  despised  himself  as  much  for  the 
concession  to  a  prgudice  as  he  would 
have  blamed  himself  for  the  commis- 
sion of  a  crime. 

And  yet,  in  spite  of  all  this,  society  is 
strong,  though  nature  is  strong  too.  A 
sense  of  public  opinion,  the  feeUngs  of  our 
fellows,  MriU,  imder  such  drcnmstances, 
make  themselves  felt,  even  with  the  most 
courageous  and  daring  defiers  of  public 
c^inion.    And  the  desire  to  wipe  out  this 
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stain,  in  the  only  way  by  which,  according 
to  the  notions  of  the  young  men  around 
him,  it  could  be  wiped  out,  was  vehement 
now. 

This  stormy  contest  of  feelings  lasted 
long.  The  intense  desire  to  clear  himself 
from,  disgrace — to  resume  his  place  among 
his  feUows.  In  return  for  the  mocking 
laughter  which  still  rang  in  his  ears — 
to  confront  his  enemy,  pistol  levelled,  in 
that  dire  contest  wherein  one  of  them 
should  lie  dead — ^he  or  his  injurer — was 
ahnost  overwhelming.  Oh,  how  his  soul 
thirsted  for  a  meeting  such  as  that  in  which 
either  he  should  himself  fall,  closing  his 
eves  at  once  upon  a  world  which  had 
become  hateful  to  him — or  should  see  that 
wild,  beautiful,  and  excitable  being,  who 
presented  himself  even  now  to  liis  imagin- 
ation, as  if  surrounded,  by  a  sort  of  glory 
— glory  as  of  an  avenging  angel — a  some- 
thing  lifted  above  common  earth  and  com- 
mon men  —  see  that  brilliant  creature 
stretched  before  his  feet  a  poor  heap  of 
senseless  inanimate  clay.  A  helpless  in- 
offensive  clod — ^whilst  he  himself  should 
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be  restored  to  his  place  in  iJie  opizdoii  of 
m«i— by  having  committed  .  .  .  "What  ? 
An  action  which  every  one  of  those  very 
men  would  know  he  had  been  driven  into 
against  his  oonsd^iee,  against  his  prin- 
ciples, against  his  opinions,  against  his 
prejudices, — his  o&ea  expressed  opinions, 
his  well-known  principles. 

For  had  he  not  declared  them  openly 
hundreds,  and  hundreds,  and  hundreds 
of  times  ?  Had  he  not  declaimed,  in 
terms  of  the  most  bitter  contempt — the 
most  biting  sarcasm — against  the  wicked- 
ness, and  the  folly,  and  the  weakness — 
nay,  and  the  cowardice — of  this  mode 
of  arbitrement  between  man  and  man  ? 
Had  he  not  declared  his  conviction  of 
the  wickedness  of  thus  flying  in  the 
fece  of  one  of  the  very  first  laws  im- 
posed upon  human  beings, — that  of  re- 
specting life?  Upon  the  folly  of  thus 
putting  wrong  and  right,  justice  and  in- 
justice, injured  and  iiyurer,  against  each 
other  upon  equal  terms,  and  calling  that 
satisfection!  Had  he  not  harangued 
upon    the   weakness    of    submitting    to 
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the  conyeaitioiial  absurdities  of  society, 
and  suffering  life  and  conscience  to  lie 
at  the  mercy  of  its  preposterous  arrange- 
ments ?  Above  all,  had  he  not  exclaimed 
tQl  he  was  hoarse  against  the  cowardice— 
the  infamous  cowardice— of  such  a  pro- 
ceeding? He  had  pointed  out, — and 
rightly  enough,  but  for  the  air  of  trium- 
phant superiority  which  he  was  accus- 
tomed to  assume, — ^that  no  stronger  proof 
could  be  given  of  a  deficiency  in  all 
that  constituted  true  manly  strength 
and  courage  than  was  given  by  him 
thus  become  the  slave  of  opinion.  Who 
dare  not  do  what  he  thought  just — dare 
not  do  what  he  thought  right — dare  not 
resist  crime,  and  absurdity,  and  folly, 
because  he  feared  the  eye  of  man. 

Cowardice  it  was,  —  ay,  rank,  con- 
temptible cowardice; — what  else? 

Over,  and  over,  and  over  again,  had 
he  thus  argued  and  talked.  Talked  till 
the  dark  blood  crimsoned  his  sallow 
cheeks  to  the  temples, — ^tiU  his  black 
stem  eye  flashed  with  ominous  fire. 
Ay,    that  strong   bitter    tongue    of   his 
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had  exhausted  all  its  storeB  of  sarcastic 
scorn  to  stigmatise  the  base  cowardice 
of  him  who  suffered  himself  to  he  driven 
by  the  world's  laugh  to  the  breakiiig 
through  of  his  own  well-known  and  ac- 
knowledged principles.  The  barrier  thus 
presented,  and  which  he  had  himself 
elevated  between  him  and  this — satis- 
faction,—  a  satisfaction  which  he  now 
felt  he  woidd  have  given  life  here  and 
life  hereafter,— everything  on  earth  and 
everything  b^ond  the  earth  to  obtain — 
he  felt  to  be  invincible. 

There  was  no  such  satisfaction  pos- 
sible for  him.  His  principles  were  too 
well  known. 

Often  and  often,  in  his  declamatory 
arguments,  he  had  been  met — not  with 
arguments  strong  and  logical  as  his  own 
— ^for  that  was  impossible  —  but  in  the 
usual  manner  in  which  the  ai  polloi  of 
this  world,  who  cannot  argue,  and  will  not 
be  convinced,  meet  reasoning  too  strong 
for  reply — ^by   the   common    resource   of 

such,  to  use  the  then  University  phrase 

the  tu  quoque.     **Wait    and    see, — ^wait 
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^ind  see, — ^wait  till  he's  tried ;  we  shall 
see    what    all    these   fine    phrases    will 
^Doine  to.     Let    him    he   prut   to   proof. 
JLet    him    be    put    to    proof,    and    see 
whether  he  has  more  of  this  fine  moral 
courage  he  pretends  to  than  other  men.'' 
And,   above  all,  echoed  in  his  memory's 
ear,  the  loud  contemptuous  laugh  upon 
such  occasions  of  Marcus  Eitzroy,  who 
ridiculed  his  notions  and  defied  his  logic. 
And  one  sentence  in  particular  there  was, 
not  to  be  forgotten,  which  had  been  uttered 
by   this   young   Irishman,   who    detested 
reasoning,  and  looked  upon  duelling  as  one 
of  the  first  necessities  and  most  heroic  con- 
tingencies of  life — and  between  whom  and 
himself  so  violent  an  antipathy  had  arisen. 
"I'd  like  to  thrash  those   notions  out 
of   him,"    the    Uvely    young    Hibernian 
had  been  heard  to  say,  with  that  exulting 
air  of  conscious  superiority  which  action 
assumes  over  reason  ;  *'  I'd  like  to  thrash 
him  out  of  his  notions.      And  see  if  I 
don't,  if  ever    he    gives   me  the  oppor- 
tunity!— and    then    we     shall    see    wha^ 
will  become  of  his  logic." 
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The  Twj-  man  —  the  Tery  aggressor, 
voald  be  tiie  fixst  to  trmnqdt. 

Marcos  Rtiroy  cszed  not  Cae  rash 
fcr  a  dud;  vith  him  it  esne  as  "co^ 
as  esttng^ — ^A.  common.  neceBsarj  inet- 
dott  in.  evBy  joan^  man's  life, — to  be 
regarded  as  Hgfatly  as  the  gaj  joan^ 
^low  at  tfaatt  time  r^aided  most  things. 
'Et^  rea^  he  wss  to  stake  his  life  iqwa 
the  turn  of  a  hair,  either  to  Hff^ntl  his 
own  honour  or  to  sem  a  friend.  Gene- 
roos,  &ee--hearted  as  the  daj*  was  he — 
tfaoa^itless  of  consequences,  &ee  aud  wHd 
as  the  wimL  The  dixrteced  Hbertine 
whom,  ev^ry  one  laughed  at,  admired, 
and  lored. 

These  thoughts,  as  they  rose  in.  Randal 
I^ngfbrd's  ^int,  were  truly  bitter  as 
wormwood.  This  last  triumph  at  his  ad- 
renary  did,  tndeedt  eat  into  his  soiil;  and 
he  had  not  even  the  satis&tction.  of 
feeling  that  the  tremoidoiis  saciifiee  he 
was  called  npcm  to  make  was  oSered 
tcp  at  the  duine  of  his  conscience.  The 
devil  within  could  not  cheat  Ttirn  so  &r. 
.Be  was  dmied  this  prood  reward, — that 
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The  alternative  was  horrible.  On  either 
side  lay  shame  before  men.  That  burn- 
ing, agonizing,  racking  thing,  to  a  proud, 
haughty  spirit  like  his  —  shame  before 
men! 

He  despised  every  several  man  among 
them,  but  before  the  power  of  their  opinion 
his  spirit  quailed,  and  his  cheek,  at  the 
mere  idea  of  their  contempt,  fired  or 
blanched. 

Partly  from  vast  natural  strength  both 
of  body  and  mind, — partly  from  that  blind 
self-esteem  which  is  engendered  by  the 
ignorance  of  ourselves  and  others,  result- 
ing from  a  retired  education, — partly  from 
a  natural  haughtiness  or  arbitrariness  of 
disposition,  which  sought  to  domineer 
and  take  the  leading  place  at  all  times, 
E/andal  Langford  was  accustomed  to  hold 
himself  in  his  own  esteem  like  one  who 
walked  in  a  higher  sphere  than  other  men. 
As  a  tiling  apart, — one  as  much  elevated 
above  his  ordinary  companions  in  soul,  as 
he  towered  above  them  head  and  shoulders 
in  bodily  height. 

And  now  he  was  smarting,  agonizing. 
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maddening,  under  the  sense  of  obloquy; 
—obloquy  among  these  pigmies— obloquy 
from  these  pigmies — smarting  from  the 
wounding  of  ten  thousand  minute  arrows, 
every  sheaf  of  which  singly  he  would  have 
trampled  on  and  defied. 

And  there  was  no  redress, — ^nothing  to 
be  done, — ^nothing  but  to  take  refuge  in 
the  last  asylum  of  the  proud ; — ^a  dogged 
determination  not  to  be  driven  from  his 
resolutions, — ^not  to  yield  a  line  to  their 
prejudices  or  opinions,  but  to  defy  them 
all  in  this  last  act, — Not  to  fight. 

Oh  that  this  moral  triumph  had  but 
proceeded  from  a  nobler  source !  Oh  that 
this  strong  man,  when  he  resisted  error, 
prejudice,  and  folly,  had  but  done  it  from 
high  and  generous  sentiment! — sentiment 
which  would  have  magnetized  mankind, 
and  won  the  sympathy  and  admiration 
of  the  young,  unthinking,  erring  crowd 
around  him!  As  it  was,  no  one  sympa- 
thised. In  fact,  every  one  did  just  the 
contrary.  Bets  were  laid,  —  "Will  he 
fight?— will  he  not  fight ?'^  "Will  his 
pride  drive  him  to  seek  satisfaction  in  the 

c  2 
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ordinary  way,  or  will  his  obstinacy  main- 
tain him  in  the  absurdity  of  passively 
submitting  to  be  horsewhipped,  and  thus 
being  disgraced  for  ever  ?" 

Nobody  among  the  whole  body  of  under- 
graduates seemed  once  to  think  of  con- 
sidering his  conduct  in  any  other  light. 
There  is  a  sort  of  instinct  which  seems  to 
teach  man  the  motive  power  which  in- 
fluences his  fellow-man.  Not  one  among 
them  ever  thought  of  imagining  Langford 
as  the  hero  or  the  dupe  of  a  moral 
principle.  Every  one  believed  the  contest 
would  lie  between  revenge  and  obstinacy — 
between  pride  of  one  sort  or  the  other. 
Nobody  ever  dreamed  of  accusing  In'm 
of  cowardice.  They  were  just  enough 
in  their  judgments  of  the  man,  though 
so  erroneous  in  theii'  judgments  of  the 
act. 

The  act  they  designated  as  an  hisig^w 
absurdity  of  course ;  the  motives  in  which 
it  originated  they  laughed  at.  Yet  after 
all  there  was  something  in  this  dogged 
obstinacy  which  they  could  not  help  feel- 
ing a  certain  respect  for.     Even  dogged 
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obstinacy  is  a  form  of  strength,  and  all 
mm  respect  moral  strength. 

Langford  had  not  one  single  friend  to 
feel  for  him,  imderstand  him,  or  advise 
him.  Never  stood  man  more  alone. 
Never  was  man  more  universally  disliked. 
His  great  mental  superiority, — ^his  rude 
unpolished  manners,  rendered  more  pecu- 
liarly offensive  by  the  imiversal  impression 
that  his  roughness  proceeded  less  from  the 
ignorance  of  forms  belonging  to  a  secluded 
education,  than  from  that  utter  contempt 
for  his  fellows,  which  rendered  to  please  or 
displease  equally  indifferent, — ^his  domi- 
neering, arbitrary  habits, — ^his  implacable, 
proud,  unamiable  temper,  and  the  disdain 
towards  his  companions  which  he  dis- 
played upon  every  occasion  when  these 
youngsters  irritated  him  by  their  thought- 
lessness and  levity — ^had  provoked  it. 

In  short,  these  qualities  united  had 
rendered  Langford  an  object  of  universal 
dislike,  not  to  say  hatred.  The  young 
Irishman,  Marcus  Fitzroy,  a  gay,  high- 
spu-ited,  ardent-tempered  fellow,  had  taken 
a  most  prominent  share  in  this  animosity. 
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and  in  the  amajsemeiit  of  baiting  the 
northern  bear — as  ther  called  hiT¥v — Tmb^- 
bcd  bmtg  a  North  of  "KTtglitnd  man.  "Witli 
the  light-artillery  of  his  readj  wit  he  was 
for  er^  persecuting  him ;  and  the  Sashes 
of  his  qoidc  retorts  set  many  a  siq^ier- 
iable  upon  a  roar.  Lan^ord  had  the 
bitter,  irritatitig  ferfing  tqion  emy  ooca- 
atCKL  of  knowing  that  poblic  opinion  was 

JMf  lUII   it     nTTTl 

Arjue  OS  he  might — thunder  as  he 
might — abuse  as  he  mights-conclude  as 
he  might — were  he  ten  thousand  times 
ia  the  right,  one  sallj"  from  his  lively 
light-armed  adversary  would  lay  all  h^ 
heftTT  defences  prostrate,  and  convulse  the 
taU.e  with  laughter.  With  that  pecoHar 
lan^ter  in  which  the  note  of  triumph 
is  to  be  detected;  that  note  which  pro- 
daims  to  the  writhing  heart  that  every 
oeatuie  present  enjoys  the  defeat. 

The  hatred  limgford  conceived  for 
Fitxrpy  became  almost  torible.  He  lay 
in  wait  fcv  every  opportunity  to  attack 
■id  to  injure  him.  To  his  &ce,  b^iind  his 
tack,  it  was  all  one.    His  creed,  £w  Fitz- 
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roy  was  a  Catholic — his  country,  for 
Pitzroy  was  an  Irishman — his  family,  for 
his  family,  though  noble,  had  fallen  into 
poverty  and  obscurity — ^himself — ^for,  clerer 
as  he  was,  he  said  and  did  many  a  wild, 
blundering,  imprudent  thing, — all  these 
afforded  mark  wide  enough  and  broad 
enough  for  the  shafts  of  malice. 

Such  proceedings  had  been  some  time 
endured  as  only  just  reprisals  and  le- 
gitimate warfare ;  but  the  arrogance  and 
insolence  of  Langford  at  last  carried 
him  beyond  what  was  considered  legiti- 
mate or  just,  and  this  behind  his  adver- 
sary's back,  too.  The  consequence  had 
been  that  Fitzo-oy  had  vowed  to  horsewhip 
him,  and  had  carried  the  sentence  into 
execution  in  the  manner  we  have  seen. 


What  was  talked  about  at  supper- 
tables  that  evening  but  the  cause  of 
Fitzroy  verms  Langford  ?  What  discussed 
but    the   will    and    the  will    not? — the 
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should  or  the  should  not  ?  Loud  were  the 
disquisitions.  Much  bad  logic  and  much 
worse  wit,  was  expended  upon  the  sub- 
ject ;  and  a  great  deal  of  infamous  moral 
philosophy,  of  course.  There  were  all 
sorts  of  opinions  as  to  what  would  be 
done,  and  some  difference  as  to  what 
ought.  Not  a  man  but  in  his  own  case 
would  have  adopted  the  vulgar  conven- 
tional mode  of  demanding  satisfaction  in 
the  ordinary  way ;  but  most  of  them  felt 
and  acknowledged  the  difficulty  as  regarded 
Langford.  His  profession  of  principle  upon 
this  subject  had  been  so  public,  so  re- 
peated, so  tranchmity  so  unmodified,  that 
it  seemed  impossible  for  him  to  recede 
with  honour.  The  perception  of  the  Jix 
he  was  in  was  hailed  with  unmeasured 
delight.  They  had  him  in  a  trap — the 
grim  monster  of  whom  all  these  ^ild  lads 
had  felt  more  or  less  a  little  in  awe — 
and  oh !  how  they  exulted  and  revelled 
in  the  idea,  "  What  will  he  do  ? — what 
step  take  next  ?"  Oh !  how  they  re- 
joiced as  they  laughed,  and  pictured  Ixim, 
that  grim  Bruin,  biting  his  paws  for  very 
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raee,  ixm   Jbacmmst  vtaetnor  to  tnni  to 
the  nrin  haad  or  to  the  kft 

IFitzray,  the  Alexander  of  the  dav — 
the  liero  of  enrj  tongue — the  rictor  who 
had  hnmUed  tiie  fierae  indomitable  rio- 
lenoe  of  the  mmrnan  enemy — sat  there 
crowned  widi  his  laards — gay,  thought* 
less,  nnostentadoos,  as  ever — utterly  in* 
diffiefent  as  to  the  next  moniing^s  event ; 
behevinsr  in  his  heart  that  Lansrford  would 
fi^ht — must  fisht.  To  his  Irish  brain,  it 
appeared  a  moral  impossibility  that  he 
could  do  anything  else  but  fight.  Say 
what  they  all  would,  he  felt  they  were 
talking  nonsense — utter  nonsense.  They 
might  argue  it  as  they  chose,  but  wliat 
was,  was — what  must  be,  must  be — ^what 
is  in  accordance  with  the  ineyitable 
laws  of  nature,  must  happen.  Langford 
would  chaUenge  him,  of  course — ^he  should 
find  a  challenge  on  his  table  when  he  went 
home.  He  should  have  to  fight  liim 
next  morning ;  he  should  have  the  satis* 
£Etction  of  winging  him.  It  should  be 
the  right  arm — he  would  not  go  near 
the   heart — he  had    paid   him — he   was 
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satisfied — he  didn't  want  to  harm  the 
poor  old  fellow — ^he  had  given  him  his 
lesson. 

So  thought  the  young  Irishman  about 
the  encounter  he  expected  the  next  day. 
And  he  laughed,  and  he  joked,  and  he 
took  his  wine,  and  he  was,  as  usual,  the 
delight  of  the  table ;  and  he  thought  no 
more  of  the  seriousness  of  these  things — 
of  life  and  death,  wrong  or  right — ^than 
a  bird  who  laimches  himself  on  the  wing 
from  a  tree  top,  to  bathe  in  the  sun- 
light, carolling  with  youthful  joy.  So 
they  laughed,  and  so  they  speculated. 

But  the  most  interesting  speculation 
in  which  they  indulged  was  as  to  how 
Langford  would  meet  them  all  to-mor- 
row, supposing  that  he  did  not  fight— 
what  face  he  would  put  upon  the  matter. 
Much  himiour  was  lavished  upon  this 
part  of  the  subject;  and  a  great  deal 
of  long-brooded  iU-will  and  dislike  found 
vent  in  satirical  description. 

However,  minutes  succeeded  to  minutes, 
and  hours  to  hours,  and  it  was  time  to 
s^^arate.    Bets  were  settled  and  booked ; 
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a  few  more  squibs,  and  a  few  moie 
loud  hearty  laughs  exchanged,  and  then 
supper  parties  broke  up,  and  under- 
graduates sought  their  rooms,  all  on  tip- 
toe for  the  morrow — at  least  as  much 
on  tip-toe  as  men  a  little  the  worse  for 
wine,  and  a  good  deal  the  worse  for  want 
of  sleep,  can  be  said  to  be.  Eitzroy  re« 
turned  to  his  room  with  some  impa- 
tience, and  entering  hastily  went  up  to 
his  table,  fuUy  expecting  to  find  the 
challenge,  he  felt  so  certain  of  receiving, 
lying  there.  I  need  not  inform  you  that 
nothing  of  the  sort  was  to  be  found.  The 
young  man  stared.  It  was  the  most 
wonderful  phenomenon  in  hxmian  life  that 
he  had  ever  met  with — monstrous,  and 
utterly  imaccountable  upon  any  theory. 
There  was  but  one  reason  for  declining  a 
duel  that  he  could  comprehend — ^namely, 
that  the  man  was  a  coward.  Langford  he 
knew  was  no  coward.  It  was  passing 
strange. 

He  stood  considering  a  little — as  one 
considers  some  marvellous  event,  utterly 
incapable  of  being  referred  to  any  known 
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cause  or  principle.  Then  he  whistled  sig- 
nificantly, for  a  few  moments, — dropped 
the  words  "  Just  as  he  Hkes,"  and  taking 
up  his  candle  went  to  bed. 

The  head  was  soon  upon  the  pillow,  and 
it  had  not  been  two  seconds  upon  the  pil- 
low before  Fitzroy  was  fast  asleep,  "  in 
dreams  Elysian." 


The  morning  was  dark  and  lowering. 
A  cold  raw  fog  hung  over  the  towers  of 
the  University.  The  sluggish  Cam  seemed 
to  creep  more  sluggishly  along,  as  the 
mist,  which  had  risen  from  its  waters, 
hung  heavy  over  the  trees  and  towers  of 
the  colleges,  and  collie  walks  and  gardens. 
Tlie  sun  was  not  to  rise  for  two  hours,  but 
there  was  a  kind  of  dawning  twilight  in 
the  east,  wlulst  the  moon  bidden  by  the 
mist,  but  still  hanging  on  the  western 
range,  throw  a  pale  spectral  light  upon 
objects.  The  lamps  are  faintly  twinkling 
down  Trmnpington-street,  now  silent  and 
deserted  except  by  a  drowsy  watchman  or 
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two,  or  a  few  of  those  accountable  figures 
whieh  at  any  hour,  however  late  in  the 
night,  or  before  the  dawning  day,  may  be 
seen  now  and  then  stealing  solitarily  along 
the  causeways  of  great  towns — muTriTig 
the  night  hideous. 

Four  o'clock  this  chill  morning. — ^All 
the  clocks  and  chimes  of  the  Unirersity 
take  up  the  tale  and  tell  it,  some  in  wild 
notes  of  music — some  by  the  dear  calls  of 
the  clock,  distinct  as  the  voice  of  chanti- 
cleer— ^some  by  the  low-toned  accents  of 
the  bell. 

The  air  is  eloquent — talking  of — ^Time — 
Time — ^passing — passing  Time — Time  that 
was,  and  is — and  is  passed,  and  will  not 
be  again. 

The  slumbering  world  around  lie  in- 
sensible to  the  voice.  To-night  through 
the  insensibility  of  sleep,  as  to-morrow 
through  that  of  indifference. 

As  little  heeds  he,  the  man  who  in  a 
heavy  great  coat,  and  carrying  a  rough 
horse-cloth  upon  his  arm,   strides  down 

Trxmipington-street   towards  the   

Inn. 
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are^eiE  wzet  va  :Aie  iniL-ytK^  ami  Ae 
sjoamirusfr  sod.  aleiice  of  tjtis  escLy  horn' 
i(  here  siSvQieil  bvcne  "Soatjns  ^^"^"^*  of 
^mrtnTin  nmt  camQieSv  iwnf  rfw*  vanKS  of 
hasv  ntfTtj  ami  sarilly  j'^r-ffwrnfrnf  wxmx^B. 

TTh*  Sartiern.  EEai^rar-  wrrit  finnr  horses 
ni.  fa^T^i:  haDiesSf.  ■*r--«TTprnf^  ami  mTp«irf»Tit 

!iaitiI&Qmi*iy  ^ninced  aiies — 03  hirrty  <xtMA.- 
nsm.  in.  biisrr  ^»ac  cooCr  ic»  scem.  ■*"<* 
acci^  Tiuclt  ^  poseenaer^  ami  QocKaaesy 
aH  in.  uhe  ^uirnr  ami  extsEnmaic  gc*  rmn^. 

'*  Jjij  rrlaee  ^trimTt* '?  ** 

■*■  SiLj  ^ia*K  imaiifi  ? "'  passes  irim.  tke 
coacinmm.  too  bm^  arramrina  cbe  jaekroE 
of  his  mni>timf  ereo.  tu  look  op ;  '^  Xitj" 
place  imaiie  r**  is  jairtwl  team,  omirtii  Bc» 

■*  yo.  ar '.  y ;.  sir '  ^i'J.  ^ '.  '*" 

*  A  place  'ni  the  box  * "' 

»  That  4  !3kETi."* 

"•  A  pl^e  anywbere  r "' 

"■Tes^  at;  t&e  plais  bj-  tou^  sars  ^^ 
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oi   tA-i  tC'irr,      iii-r  cetestea   UniT^rsiij', 

lorty  trees.  1-5  brarr  t.>^ers,  its  Toiaable 
tnn-^-liill : ^=il  -.'•ill-rs^.  dies  aw^j"  into  the 
misE — sud  le  15  in  lie  ireeciKii  of  the  fields 
once  "'IT*:. 

He  breatbei  -uriiii.     He  C'tsnis  10  draw 

air  or'  zz.'z  zj:  imlr^  ^^rp.-ini'-;  lus  cresl ; 
lie  r:«e   ai:    :z    ::a.r.ire   birw^   3p«jc.   his 

and  -1^   iii-i-TJ-s   zi^-inzar^    ;i*  ilie   last 


T^f  ai^  .:uMrs  ■;-5"et*Jue3ti  i  the  ia~  Li-*3* 
in.  Hie  eKC.  ami  :.ie  aoicc-a  '^eoai   i-K 

ibfui^  ^^  <ia«?  '^niL  ovnufs 
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on  —  comes  on — ^And  then  there  is  a 
pause — till  up  he  bursts  ui  all  his  glory. 
The  coach  gallops  on — gallops  on — over 
hiU,  over  dale,  across  open  plain,  and  be- 
tween rising  banks;  and  every  mile  it 
proceeds,  and  every  half-hour  that  elapses, 
fi-esh  freedom  and  energy  seem  to  visit 
the  bosom  of  the  anguished  man.  That 
weight,  that  oppressive,  insupportable 
weight,  which  society  had  laid  upon  him 
seems  removed.  Society  and  he  were  not 
made  for  each  other.  He  was  formed  to 
live  alone  with  nature,  Uke  some  lordly, 
sullen,  lion  that  one  has  heard  of — foimd, 
in  his  soUtary  lonely  grandeur  in  the  de- 
sert.  Such  a  desert  is  Randal  Langford's 
element. 

His  horseman's  cloak  wrapt  round 
him,  for  the  air  of  these  hills  is  chilly, 
his  arms  crossed  over  his  breast — now 
he  looks  down,  indulging  the  delicious 
feeling  of  the  renewal  of  life  which 
springs  within  him,  then  lifts  up  his 
head  and  cheerfully  regards  the  flying 
landscape. 

Sometimes    he,  though    not    given  to 

VOL.   I.  D 
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casual  conyersation,  addresses  the  guard, 
and  puts  questions  about  the  various  seats 
of  the  different  country  gentry  as  they 
pafis.  And  with  a  suUen,  indistinct  sense 
of  satisfaction  hears,  alas  !  the  usual  record 
of  this  man's  extravagance,  and  that  man's 
unhappiness,— of  the  vices  of  such  an  one, 
and  the  misfortune  o£  another, — and  why 
that  house  is  shut  up,  and  this  to  be  sold, 
— and  that  is  let,  and  to  whom, — ^that  is 
uninhabited,  and  why. — A  tale,  like  most 
tales  of  humanity,  sad  and  disheartening, 
because  the  human  story  is  too  often  sad 
and  disheartening ;  its  happier  and  better 
side  being  seldom  the  upper  side  of  the 
medal.  Misfortunes  and  crimes  stimu- 
late the  vulgar  curiosity,  the  vulgar 
appetite  for  excitement;  the  virtues  and 
their  peaceful  enjoyments  afford  little  sub- 
ject for  discourse,  and  little  scope  for 
description. 

So  the  traveller  goes  on.  He  travels 
night  and  day  without  stopping.  And  it 
will  take  him  another  night  and  two  days 
before  he  reaches  the  place  of  his  destina- 
tion.    This  is  Ravenscliffe — situated  in  a 


most  secduded  part  of  that  part  of  the 
country,  which  Kes  upon  the  borders  of 
Northumberland  and  Ihirham. 


"  Good  mormng  1  Horribly  cold.  This 
is  the  most  detestable  weather." 

''Say,  detestable  place  in  the  world.  I 
verily  believe  we  have  more  fog  at  Cam- 
bridge than  at  any  place  in  the  United 
Kingdom.'' 

"  Any  news  ?    How  go  the  bets  ?  " 

"  Has  anybody  seen  Pitzroy  this  morn- 
ing ?  He  thinks  no  more  of  *  going  out,' 
as  he  calls  it,  than  of  playing  a  game  at 
chuck-farthing — ^but  there  is  something  in 
the  thought  of  a  friend  being  about  to  be 
engaged  in  a  duel,  that  makes  one  quiver 
in  spite  of  one's  self/' 

"  Well ;  but  does  any  one  know  any- 
thing about  it  ?  Who  said  he  was  gone 
out?  I  don't  believe  a  word  of  it.  I 
passed  his  door  two  minutes  ago,  and  he 
still  sported  his  oak.  I  don't  believe  he  is 
up.     See,  his  blinds  are  do\^^l;  and  the 
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first  thing  he  does  in  the  morning  is^  to 
draw  them  xsp" 

''Well^  get  along,  or  we  shall  be  too 
late  for  chapeL" 

"  By  Jove  I  I  wondar  how  Langford  tcill 
look." 

"You  need  not  trouble  yourself  with 
wondering  how  he  will  look,"  said  another 
under-graduate,  joining  the  party — "for 
Langford's  gone." 

"  Gone ! " 

"Yes;  my  Gyp  has  just  told  me  that 
his  Gyp  told  him  Langford  left  his  rooms 
at  four  o'clock  this  morning,  and  was  off 
by  the  Northern  Highflyer." 

"  Fairly  turned  taiL" 

At  which  they  all  laughed,  and  hurried 
in  to  chapeL 
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"Hs  the  place ;  and  round  the  gahles,  as  of  old,  the  curlews  call, 
Dreary  gleams  ahout  the  moorland,  flying  over  Locksley  Hall — 
Locksley  Hall,  that  in  the  distance  overlooks  the  dreary  tracks.  .  . 

Tennyson. 

Ravenscliffe  is  situated  in  what  was 
then  a  most  deeply  secluded  part  of  Eng- 
land — I  say  was,  for  I  understand  one  of 
the  northern  railroads  has  now  penetrated 
through  that  portion  of  the  country,  dis- 
closing to  the  eye  its  long-hidden  and 
unimaginahle  beauties — ^but  at  the  time 
of  whch  I  am  writing,  it  might  be  called 
a  district  almost  quite  unknown.  No  great 
roads  traversed  it — ^no  traffic  animated  it 
— the  secluded  vales  and  deans  never 
echoed  to  the  rousing  horn  of  the  mail- 
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coach,  nor  were  enlivened  by  the  gay 
public  equipage  glancing  along  its 'deserted 
roads. 

A  wide  desert  of  brown  hills  and  rocky 
mountains,  a  desolate  country  of  mines 
and  miners,  extending  over  wide  tracts, 
separated  from  the  ordinary  world  some  of 
the  most  lovely  scenery  of  our  beautiful 
island.  A  few  ancient  mansions,  sur- 
rounded by  their  secular  woods  of  oak,  and 
birch,  and  mountain  ash ;  with  wild  half- 
redeemed  parks,  studded  by  enormous 
trees,  that  might  have  seen  the  Con- 
quest,— ^were  scantily  scattered  over  this 
district,  most  of  them,  even  at  that  time 
of  day,  being  abandoned  by  their  proprie- 
tors. A  few  there  were,  however,  where 
the  owners  still  lived  in  a  land  of  feudal 
grandeur,  almost  entirely  separated  from 
the  common  current  of  the  world. — The 
habit  of  annual  visits  to  London  not  being 
at  this  time  of  day  at  all  general.  These 
residents  were  mostly  given  to  those  faults, 
and  endowed  with  the  good  qualities  such 
seclusion  from  the  world  usually  engenders. 
The  evils  of  the  system,  I  think,  it  is  now 
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generally   acknowledged,   in  most   cases, 
oatweighing  its  advantages. 

One  of  the  most  imposing — one  of  the 
most  picturesque— one  of  the  most  se- 
cluded— ^and  one  of  the  most  gloomy  of 
these  mansions — was  BavenscLiffe. 

The  Bavensdiffe  property  was  very 
ertensive,  stretching  over  a  wide  area 
of  the  surrounding  country — ^The  estate 
was  certainly  less  valuable  than  it  was 
large ;  nevertheless,  in  the  wide-spreading 
circumference  of  its  bonndary-line,  there 
were  included  many  rich  valleys,  where 
the  herbage  was  of  that  rich  and  peculiar 
quality  which  belongs  to  the  well-known 
dales  of  the  North,  and  from  whence  noble 
droves  of  oxen  were  even  then  sent  to  the 
London  market. 

Mr.  Langford's  income,  therefore,  was 
a  handsome  one,  though  not  of  the  enor- 
mous amount  which  those  proprietors 
realise  whose  barren  mountains  cover 
mines  of  coal  or  Irad.  In  the  district 
belonging  to  Mr.  Langford  there  were 
none;  in  consequence,  the  scenery  upon 
his  estate  possessed  more  than  the  usual 
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share  of  beauty.  The  steeps  were  pre- 
dpitouB,  and  covered  with  abundance 
of  that  wild  vegetation  which,  inter- 
mingled with  the  projectmg  &ce8  of  sand 
or  granite  rock,  produces  so  much  beauty. 
Trees  of  vast  size  adorned  the  woods, 
which  came  sweeping  down  between  the 
hills ;  and  among  them  ran  one  of  those 
bright,  broad,  pebbly,  transparent  moun- 
tain rivers,  with  bold  faces  of  rock  rising^ 
abruptly  on  the  sides,  or  here  and  there 
broken  and  tumbling  in  confusion  into 
the  stream — ^which  render  such  scenery 
so  eminently  beautiful. 

Above  the  stream,  where  the  rocky 
precipices  at  intervals  were  interrupted  or 
had  receded,  pendant  birches  of  extra- 
ordinary size  and  beauty  waved,  whilst 
hollies,  that  were  like  forest-trees,  stood 
among  the  lighter  greens,  and  gave  effect 
to  the  picture.  Giant  oaks  stretched 
their  broad  arms  across  the  sky;  and 
the  water — ^the  living  water,  which  played 
and  meandered,  sparkled  and  rushed  on- 
ward, now  dashing  in  wild  passion  over 
the  broken  rocks,  now  softly  meandering 
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round  some  small  promontory  clothed 
with  weeping  birch-trees,  now  sleeping 
in  some  still,  dark  pool,  nnder  the 
shadow  of  enormous  oaks,  or  sparkling 
gaily  in  the  sunbeams  as  it  ran  over  the 
glancing  pebbles.  The  river  was  cele- 
brated as  a  trout-stream,  and  possessed 
every  charm  which  lures  the  pensive  and 
imaginative  fisherman  to  his  stiU  pleasures. 
Upon  a  scaur,  high  over  this  beautiful 
stream — a  sort  of  hilly  projection,  upon 
either  side  of  which  fell  two  valleys, 
clothed  with  magnificent  woods  —  stood 
the  house,  or  what  had  once,  indeed,  been 
the  Castle  of  Ravenscliffe.  The  castle  was 
almost  entirely  cleared  away,  but  some 
vestiges  of  it  yet  remained.  There  was 
a  large  square  tower,  still  inhabited ;  and 
a  good  deal  of  the  old  materials,  and  even 
some  of  the  old  elevation,  might  be  traced 
among  the  servants*  apartments  and  the 
stables.  The  modem  house,  which  might, 
indeed,  itself  be  about  a  hundred  and  fifty 
years  old,  extended  in  one  long  line  from 
the  square  tower,  to  which  it  was  united, 
along  the  front  of  the  precipice. 
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There  was  nothing  particalar  to  recom- 
mend it.  It  had  been  built^  with  mudi 
contempt  of  the  rules  of  architecture, 
diiefly  of  materials,  it  would  seem,  drawn 
from  the  ancient  edifice.  A  long  line  of 
crenellated  wall  terminated  in  two  small 
crenellated  towers,  the  wall  being  pieroed 
with  large  windows,  which  were  those  of 
the  dramng,  dining-roam.  and  lihniry.- 
large-paned  ordinary  sash-windows.  Theacfi 
was  no  attempt  at  imitation  of  Elizabethan 
or  Mediieval  art;  the  house  having  been 
erected  at  that  unimaginative  period  of 
English  history,  the  dose  of  the  seven- 
teenth, or  opening  of  the  eighteenth,  cen- 
tury. In  short,  nothinsr  could  be  more 
wildly  romantic  than  the  scenery  around ; 
nothing  more  prosaically  conmion-plaoe 
than  the  house  and  its  furniture.  There 
were  no  remains  of  the  splendour  of  the 
Louis  Quatorze,  or  the  luxury  of  the  Louis 
Quinze,  style  hare;  no  elaborate  arch  to 
door  or  window;  no  lofty  ceilings;  no 
painted  waUs ;  no  chamung  oriel  windows ; 
no  pleasant,  secluded,  fantastical  nooks  and 
comers.    The  rooms  were  square,  or  ob- 
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long— square,  or  oblong  as  packing-cases ; 
neither  high,  nor  low,  nor  long,  nor  shorty 
but  just  in.  that  desolating  proportion 
which  has  no  character  at  all.  The  doors 
were  square  at  top,  and  of  the  same  de- 
spamng  propriety  of  proportion :  windows 
alike — sash-windows,  all.  Window-panes 
ndther  large  nor  sntiall ;  just  small  enough 
to  cut  up  the  view  piecemeal,  just  too  large 
to  give  the  least  comfortable  feeling  of 
twilight  seclusion  to  the  apartment.  Not 
a  creeper  was  allowed  to  be  trained  against 
the  walls  of  this  xmamiable  abode.  Creep- 
ers occasioned  all  sorts  of  dirt  and  insects, 
and  hurt  the  stonework;  and  what  was 
the  use  of  them  ?  What  possible  use  could 
there  be  in  having  a  set  of  trees,  even 
fruit-trees,  damping  the  walls,  and  serving 
as  a  harbour  for  every  species  of  vermin  ? 

In  front  of  this  long  line  of  house,  between 
it  and  the  precipice,  ran  a  space  of  turf, 
kept  scrupulously  mowed  and  clean ;  and 
in  the  centre  of  it  ran  a  somewhat  narrow 
gravel  walk.  Not  a  rose-bush,  not  a  shrub, 
not  a  flower — ^but  once  there,  you  felt  no 
longer  the  want  of  these  things.     There 
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was  the  glorious  view  before  you — the  steep 
precipice,  the  sparkling  river  coursing  at 
your  feet,  making  a  thousand  fantastic 
leaps  and  tiny  waterfalls ;  the  magnificent 
birch-trees  bathing  their  light  branches  in 
the  liquid  stream ;  the  vast  secluded  woods 
stretched  on  each  side  and  behind  you,  and 
the  wild  scenery  of  hill  upon  hill,  peak 
beyond  peak,  mountain  beyond  mountain, 
spread  in  sublime  desolation  in  front. 

One  other  feature,  however,  peculiar  to 
the  place,  must  not  be  forgotten, — ^namely, 
the  old  hoar  gray  tower  itself ;  its  attend- 
ant single  oak-tree,  and  the  raven's  nest, 
which,  according  to  tradition,  had  been 
there  for  centuries. 

The  dark  tower  rose  in  a  sort  of  gloomy 
grandeur  against  the  sky,  solitary  and 
deserted  of  its  fellows,  and  seeming  to  look 
down  with  a  species  of  forlorn  contempt 
upon  the  more  modem  mansion.  It  was 
still,  however,  inhabited ;  of  which  the  or- 
dinary sash-windows,  most  ingeniously  in- 
serted into  its  moss-grown,  weather-beaten 
walls  gave  proof.  The  grass-plot  and  gra- 
vel-walk was  carried  on  towards  this  old 
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frowning  tower  in  all  their  trim  and  pro- 
saic propriety;  but  when  you  had  followed 
them  so  far,  and  turned  the  farther  angle 
of  that  part  of  the  building,  you  came 
suddenly  upon  a  feature  more  iu  character 
with  it, — ^namely,  the  raven's  oak. 

The  raven's  oak  was  a  vast  ruinous  old 
tree,  cotemporary  with,  or  in  aU  proba- 
bihty  far  more  ancient  than  the  Norman 
edifice.  The  trunk, — now  in  an  advanced 
stage  of  decay,  having  upon  one  side  a 
space  which  would  contain  two  or  three 
people, — was  of  an  enormous  circumfer- 
ence; hoary,  rugged,  moss-grown.  It  was 
surmounted  by  a  vast  coronet  of  branches 
of  amazing  strength  and  thickness,  which 
spread  their  huge  arms  over  a  wide  extent 
of  rough  and  shaggy  grass.  It  stood  there 
in  its  solitary  grandeur  like  a  noble  vege- 
table cathedral — ^its  huge  arms  swaying 
majestically  to  the  rising  and  falling  wind, 
giving  forth,  at  intervals,  the  solemn  mys- 
terious voices  of  the  spirits  of  the  air, 
which  seemed  to  breathe  amidst  its  mul- 
titudinous wilderness  of  leaves. 
Sublime  relict  of  ages  gone  by  ! 
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it  is  oertadn  had  been  the  case  at  Bavens- 
difie ;- — ^for  as  long  as  the  castle  had  been 
a  castle,  or  the  oak  a  grown  tree,  all  tra- 
dition agreed  that  the  two  ravens  had 
been  there;  and  this  tradition  was  con- 
firmed in  some  measnre  by  the  raven  borne 
as  crest,  and  two  ravens  proper  upon  the 
shield  of  the  Langfords. 

I  know  few  things  more  grand  and  im*- 
posing  than  it  was  upon  one  of  those  low 
windy  days,  when  large  masses  of  cloud  are 
slowly  sailing  over  the  heavens,  and  the 
wind  makes  a  solemn  music  in  the  tops  of 
the  woods,  than  to  stand  under  the  vener- 
able tower  which  frowned  above  your  head, 
and  watch  the  branches  of  this  mountain 
of  verdure,  slowly  heaving — rising  and 
falling  like  the  regular  breathing  of  some 
huge  living  thing,  —  the  two  ravens 
slowly  whirling  round  and  round,  their 
black  forms  giving  point  and  feature  to 
the  picture,  and  their  hoarse  croak  every 
now  and  then  breaking  the  solemn  mono- 
tony of  the  wind  voices. 

Every  boy  that  had  ever  borne  the  name 
of  Langford,  had,  in  his  turn,  been  in  the 
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habit  of  scaling  the  huge  trunk  of  the  oak- 
tree,  and  peeping  into  the  nest  of  the 
sacred  larens ;  but,  boy  nor  man,  for  miles 
round,  wotdd  hare  dared  to  put  a  sacri- 
legious hand  within  its  predncts,  and  tondi 
an  egg — &r  less  hare  taken  one.  Th^ 
TouLl  not  hare  done  it  scarcely  for  their 
lires.  Still  less  would  any  one  hare  pre- 
sumed to  disturb  the  parent  birds.  Xo 
ancient  dame,  no  hoary  Druid,  could  have 
venerated  these  singular  creatures  more 
than  did  the  whole  peasant  neighbourhood 
round. 

Bavenscliffe,  Langford,  and  the  ravens, 
seemed  indissolublv  associated  in  erery 
imagination.  Nay,  the  character  of  the 
ravens,  and  of  the  raven's  oak,  seemed 
in  some  mysterious  way  attached  to  the 
family.  The  Langfords  were  all  of  lofty 
stature,  dark,  with  raven  hair  and  eyes, 
and  a  certain  rushed,  haughty  sternness  of 
countenance  which  rendered  them  alike 
respected  and  feared. 
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Such  was  Bayensclifie — and  such  as  it 
was,  one  great  quality  it  appeared  to  pos- 
sess in  an  eminent  degree,  and  that  was, 
the  power  of  attaching  its  proprietors  to 
the  spot.  This  was  a  sort  of  traditionary 
feeling  in  the  family  of  Langford.  Every 
member  of  it  loved,  honoured,  revered 
RavensclifFe.  To  belong  to  RavenscliflGB 
was  in  itself  a  distinction.  To  be  the  heir 
of  Ravensdiffe  was,  in  a  sort,  like  being 
heir-apparent  to  a  kingdom;  it  was  a 
dignity  inappreciable.  No  daughter  left 
the  house  of  Langford  to  enter  other  fami- 
lies, but  taught  her  children  to  honour 
Bavensdiffe — to  believe  no  house,  no 
estate,  no  possession,  could  equal  that  of 
Bavensdiffe.  No  younger  son  left  the 
father's  mansion  to  try  his  fortune  in  the 
world  but  carried  with  him  the  undying 
veneration  for  Ravensdiffe.  To  send  the 
spoils  of  their  various  enterprizes  to  adorn 
Ravensdiffe — ^to  revisit  Ravensdiffe — this 
was  the  prime  object  of  life.  The  attach- 
ment was  so  strong,  the  association,  as 
we  may  call  it,  so  absurd,  that  very  few 
younger  sons  among  the  Langfords  were 
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kDOvn  to  manj.  Thqr  most^  retomed  to 
die  at  Barensdiffie;,  or  to  lire  tfaeie  remtimg 
scmie  of  the  farms  or  mhalxtmg  some  (Hie 
or  other  ol  the  small  hooses  upon,  the 
estate^ — ocmtoit,  so  ther  laid  their  boanes 
in  the  famity  Taolt  at  BaTensdiffe. 


The  family  did  not  mingle  nmdi  with 
the  world  in  general,  nor  had  it  dcme  so 
for  many  generations. 

At  the  time  of  the  great  rebellion,  Lang- 
ford,  of  Bavenscliffe,  had  taken  part  with 
the  Parliament.  He  was  a  doughty  cap- 
tain in  Cromwell's  army — a  stem,  sour 
Independent.  At  the  Kestoration,  he  had 
managed  to  escape  the  punishment  of 
exile  or  confiscation;  perhaps  he  might, 
from  the  remote  quarter  in  which  his 
property  was  situated,  hare  escaped  ob- 
servation. However  that  might  be,  with 
little  gratitude  for  the  leniency  he  had 
experienced,  he  had  returned  to  Eavens- 
diffe  scowling  and  grumbling  like  a  re- 
treating liour— cursing  the  government  of 
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kings  and  prelates — abhorring  alike  every 
established  form,  whether  in  Church  or 
State.  In  this  humour  he  had  shut  him- 
self up  in  his  gloomy  fortress.  There,  in 
due  time,  he  had  married  a  young  lady — ^if 
she  could  ever  have  been  called  young— of 
the  same  stem,  uncompromising  faith  as 
himself.  One  son  and  some  daughters  had 
blessed,  or  rather  had  been  the  result  of, 
their  union.  The  children  were  cherished 
in  the  stem  principles  of  their  parents — ^to 
love  Ravenscliffe,  and  hate  the  establish- 
ment in  Church  and  State,  being  the  two 
foundation-stones  of  their  teaching. 

As  time  passed  on — as  the  Stewarts  were 
driven  from  the  throne,  and  the  glorious 
house  of  Hanover  and  Protestant  succes- 
sion succeeded — ^the  feelings  of  the  party 
to  which  the  house  of  Langford  belonged, 
gradually  softened  and  subsided  for  want  of 
the  aliment  of  opposition. 

The  Independents  lost  much  of  their 
sullen  feelings  of  separation,  and  mingled 
more  with  their  fellow-men.  The  gloomy 
features  peculiar  to  the  party  melted,  in 
some  degree,  into  the  general  harmony  of 
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thfiTiffht  which  heaan  to  pervade  sooecj; 
and  the  Lamrt'oTda,  no  longer  ^iittiiij 
thf;m<ifivm  up  at  Rav^enaclifie  with  a 
fpiv  family  connectioca  and  Indepaidait 
divines,  hesfan  to  come  oat  a  little  into 
the  vorld.  Lansfordd  were  sent  to  Cam- 
hridge,  though  they  refilled  subscriptian, 
and  nerer  were  made  B.A's.  The  &ther 
of  Ilanrlal  Langford  had  been  there,  at 
leairt,  and  to  St.  John's  had  sent  his  son. 
But  schools,  especially  public  schools,  were 
Htill  held  in  abomination,  by  the  house  of 
ilavfmscliffc. 

The  sons  were  educated  in  aU  the  pride 
and  cxclusivcness  which  pertains  to  a 
nystem  of  private  education,  when  carried 
on  out  of  contempt,  or  rather  hatred,  of 
tlie  vices  and  deficiencies  of  public  edu- 
cators; and  all  the  narro^Tiess  of  spirit 
and  ignorance  of  society  and  of  self  was 
cnffi'iidered,  which  is  too  often  the  result 
of  being  reared  under  a -private  tutor, 
whoso  bread  and  advancement  depend 
upon  the  subservience  of  his  humour. 

Tlio  Langfords,  to  a  man,  were  the  last 
people  in  the  world  to  escape  uninjured 
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firom  such  discipline,  or  rather  want  of 
discipline.  There  was  something  so  rigid, 
so  abitrary,  so  overbearing,  in  their  tem- 
pers, such  a  thorough,  inbred,  double-dyed 
conviction  of  the  value  of  the  race  of 
Langfords, — of  their  indisputable  supe- 
riority, both  in  conduct  and  principles,— 
and  of  the  utter  frivolity  and  absurdity 
of  the  world  in  general,  that  nothing  but 
a  thorough  grinding  down  of  the  whole 
man,  a  good  course  of  thrashing  in  a 
public  school,  coidd  have  brought  them 
into  the  shape  of  anything  that  was 
tolerable.  For  want  of  this  they  were, 
father  and  son,  generation  after  genera- 
tion, most  intolevahlej  and  were  iu  general 
pronounced  so  by  every  one  of  their  ac- 
quaintance*  Sotto  voce,  however,  as  you 
hear  men  whisper  a  derogatory  opinion 
against  that  which  is  held  in  general 
reverence;  for  the  strict  rectitude  of 
their  conduct,  their  high  and  haughty 
bearing,  their  known  observance  of  all 
the  laws  of  morality,  and  their  deep 
religious  convictions  and  austere  practice 
of  its  obligations, — Dissenters  though  ^^hey 
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were,— commanded  the  respect  of  ©very- 
body. 

Now,  of  all  the  members  of  this  harsh, 
overbearing,  and  unamiable  race,  no  one 
had  appeared  for  generations  more  aus- 
tere in  his  temper,  more  overbearing  in 
his  habits,  more  unamiable  in  his  man- 
ners, than  this  very  Bandal  Langford, 
who  got  horsewhipped  for  his  insolent 
contempt  of  good  feeling  and  good  man- 
ners by  the  fiery  Irishman.  And  of  all 
that  race, — so  deep,  so  profoimdly  sen- 
sitive in  their  feelings  as  they  unques- 
tionably were, —  iron  as  their  exterior 
might  appear, — no  one  was  capable  of 
more  acute,  more  profound,  more  inefiGace- 
able  feeling,  than  this  very  man.  Im- 
pressions once  made  remained  indelible; 
hidden  they  might  be,— closed  over,  as  it 
were,  and  concealed  under  the  stem  im- 
passable exterior,  —  but  they  were  as 
characters  .written  upon  the  rock,  and 
were  never,  never  to  be  effaced. 
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The  firesh  morning  air,  as  he  was  carried 
rapidly  over  the  hreezy,  open  Cambridge- 
shire hills,  far  firom  the  detested  precincts 
of  the  University,  had  raised,  however,  an 
xinwonted  sense  of  exhilaration  in  the 
traveller.  The  fresh  morning  air  is  like 
the  wine  of  life,  crisping  the  nerves,  cheer- 
mg  the  spirits.  It  is  irresistible.  No  ill- 
humour,  no  depression,  no  vexation,  can 
withstand  it. 

Bandal  felt,  too,  something  hke  Alex- 
ander when  he  had  cut  the  Grordian  Kiiot, 
as  if ,  by  his  resolution,  he  had  solved  a 
difficulty  until  then  insolvable.  He  had 
manifested  his  contempt  for  the  conven- 
tional laws  of  honour, — ^his  contempt  for 
the  opinion  of  his  fellows, — his  contempt 
for  the  University  itself,— by  thus  defying 
her  regulations  and  insulting  her  autho- 
rity. It  was  a  triumph ;  and  he  enjoyed 
it  thoroughly,  as  the  coach  careered  gaily 
along,  and  the  inspiriting  horn  seemed  to 
blow  in  harmony  with  the  voice  of  victory 
within. 

Rustication  ?— Expulsion  ?— What  would 
the  penalty  be?      He   cared   not.      He 
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should  be  at  Bavensdide.  He  was  hdi 
of  Bavensdide,  —  tbe  juture  Lard  of 
BaTenselifie:  ^Hut  man^ved  it  to  him 
what  a  few  sheepish  old  heads  of  colleses 
— £ir  less  what  a  heap  of  empty,  featho- 
headed  iinda'-gTadu:Ues, — misfat  sav  f 

Bat  this  intoxication  lasted  not  long. 
The  day  dodomed;  the  sun  was  corered 
with  low,  heaTT  cloods, — not  dark  thun- 
der-clouds, sreat  and  imposing,  and  de- 
Tadn?  to  look  upon, — but  low,  dusky, 
uncharactexised  clouds,  telling  of  luiiiling 
rain,  which  soon  began  to  lall  iu  that 
regular,  voiceless,  baptizing,  determined 
manner,  which  is  more  than  sufficient  to 
deaden  any  spirits  and  any  courage.  A 
mournful  whistling  wind  ereiy  now  and 
then  broke  the  silence ;  the  roads  became 
heaTT  and  muddy;  the  horses  pranced 
and  spanked  no  more.  NoIkxIt  talked  or 
laughed  on  the  top  of  the  coach.  There 
was  nothing  to  listen  to  with  inwrtnl  con- 
tempt ;  no  proud  comparsions  to  feed  in- 
solent self-esteem.  ETeiT^'Kxiy  seemed 
infected  with  the  moodiness  of  the  hour. 
He  forgot  that  he  had  de£od  the  XTnirer- 
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sity,  and  remembered  that  he  had  been 
horsewhipped.  He  forgot  that  he  had 
scorned  to  challenge  Marcus  Eitzroy,  and 
had  held  him  so  far  at  defiance.  His 
shoulders  tingled.  Again  a  voice  was 
ringing  in  his  ears  : 

"And  that, — and  that, — and  that, — 
and  that!" 

It  echoed  like  the  voice  of  a  mocking 
demon  to  his  memory.  The  mood  into 
which  he  now  sank  was  fearful.  In  his 
moments  of  triimiphant  defiance  of  Mar- 
cus, the  under-graduates,  and  the  Uni- 
versity, he  could  have  been  almost  for- 
giving. Had  the  neck  of  Fitzroy  laid 
under  his  feet,  he  might  have  been 
generous;  he  might  not  have  crushed 
it ;  he  might  have  turned  away.  But 
when  his  feelings  took  their  present  turn, 
— when  to  the  nervous  excitement  of  the 
first  few  hours  had  succeeded  that  reaction 
which  was  sure  to  come, — when  he  re- 
collected, with  a  sense  of  shame  and  rage 
indescribable,  that  all  which  had  passed 
was  no  dream,  but  that  he  had  been 
horsewhipped, — that  Fitzroy   had   horse-r 
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^vhipped  him,  and  that  he  had  taken  no 
revenge !  .  . .  nay,  that  he  had  abandoned 
the  field  to  his  rival, — ^fairly  ran  away, 
— deserted, — niaTring  his  escape  with  his 
tail  between  his  legs,  like  a  lashed  hound 
(for  so  the  change  in  his  spirit  represented 
things  now) — ^when  he  felt  his  cheek,  now 
burning  with  the  deep  sense  of  insult 
received,  then  whitening  with  uninu^jn- 
able  passion, — for  he  felt  himself  sick 
with  passion  ....  and  reflected  where 
he  was,  and  where  Fitzroy  was,  and  con- 
trasted the  exulting  laugh  of  the  gay 
vounff  fellows  echoed  bv  tliat  of  his 
admiring  friends,  with  his  own  sullen, 
solitude  of  feelinir, —  the  victorious  tri- 
umph  of  the  one  with  his  own  degrading 
punishment, — oh !  then  my  pen  wants 
means  to  describe  what  took  place  within 
his  heart ! 

Su£ELce  it  to  say,  that  the  agony  sub- 
sided in  this  one  resolution,  the  only  one 
in  which  he  could  find  consolation, — a 
resolution  to  take  refuge  from  this  out- 
rage against  all  that  was  dear  to  man,  in 
one  detennination,  at  least ;  namely,  that 
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of  mamtaining  henceforth  and  for  ever  a 
spirit  of  implacable  unforgiveness — Never 
to  foi^t  and  never  to  pardon. 

The  time  would  come, — ^yes,  life  would 
present  some  opportunity  or  other,  for 
exacting  payment.  The  deep,  bitter 
yearnings  of  his  heart  were  mistaken  for 
presentiments.  In  them  he  took  refuge. 
He  was  in  some  degree  restored  to  a  sense 
of  his  own  dignity  by  the  iron  determi- 
nation  with  which  this  resolution  was 
engraved  upon  his  heart.  He  felt  almost 
as  if  already  half  avenged  by  having  made 
it,  —  almost  restored  to  his  own  esteem 
by  the  dark  energy  of  his  undying  sense 
of  injury,— the  unbending  perseverance 
with  which  he  knew  he  could,  and  he 
would,  maintain  it.  He  understood  him- 
self but  too  well. 

He  nourished  this  dark  temper  in  his 
heart,  till  it  became  a  habit  which  was 
entwined  with  every  lineament  of  his 
character — a  part  of  himself,  not  to  be 
eradicated  but  with  life. 

Restored  to  a  sort  of  gloomy  tranquil- 
lity by  these  last  feelings  and  reflections. 
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his  countenance,  though  very  dark,  is  no 
longer  agonized. 

He  slept  a  good  part  of  the  following 
night  in  his  place  beside  the  guard, — ^for 
even  his  strong  frame  began  to  yield  to 
the  effects  of  the  fierce  emotions  he  had 
gone  through.  About  twelve  o'clock  upon 
the  second  day,  he  was  put  down  at  a 
little  liill-side  inn,  about  seven  miles  from 
B/avenscliffe,  being  the  nearest  point  at 
which  the  "Northern  Higliflyer"  passed 
the  domain. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

Birkly,  darkly  hath  the  curse  of  evil  swept  across  the  earth, 
Blasting  every  form  of  beauty,  blighting  every  scene  of  mirth ; 
Clunging  what  was  once  a  universal  paradise 
loto  a  den  of  evil  passions.  .... 

John  William  Fletcher. 


It  was  a  dark,  dreary  day — ^high  noon — 

and  the  sun  as  completely  hidden  as  if  he 

had  still  been  below  the  horizon.     Gray, 

ill-defined  clouds  of  vapour,  one  layer  over 

the  other,  stretched  to  the  very  verge  of 

a  desolate  landscape,   penetrated   by  no 

gleams  of  light,  and  casting  no  shadow. 

The  barren  hills   extended  fex  on  every 

side,  a  melancholy  waste,  without  feature 

or  character,  except  that  of  monotonous 

solitude.     Not  a  tree — not  a  shrub;  no 
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flocks  bleating  upon  the  hills — ^no  herds 
grazing  in  the  valleys,  which  were  filled 
with  bogs  and  covered  with  bog-myrtle, 
or  with  coarse,  reedy  herbage,  and  the 
cotton  grass. 

The  cottage,  built  of  rough  stone, 
thatched,  and  low-roofed,  with  its  nar- 
row, slanting  door,  looking  as  if  the  roof 
was  pressing  it  out  of  the  perpendicular, 
and  two  or  three  small,  iU-formed  win- 
dows on  each  side,  presented  a  picture  of 
the  wildest  and  most  wretched  descrip- 
tion. There  was  not  a  plant  higher  thsm 
a  gooseberry-bush  about  it, — except,  in- 
deed, one  old,  tattered  mountain -ash, 
broken  and  shattered  by  many  a  winter 
storm,  which  grew  beside  one  of  the 
gables.  A  few  barren  fields,  enclosed  by 
walls  of  rough  stone, — a  few  rude  farm- 
buildings,  forming  a  sort  of  court  on 
the  left,  the  gray,  monotonous  colour  of 
which  was  redeemed,  in  one  instance 
only,  by  the  red  poles  of  a  cart  thrown 
upwards  in  one  comer, — a  garden,  or 
rather  an  apology  for  a  garden,  where  a 
few  rows  of  wretched  potatoes  struggled 
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for  a  precarious  existence,  and  a  few  goose- 
berry and  currant-trees  stood  shivering 
for  their  lives, — complete  the  description 
of  the  little  wayside  house  of  entertain- 
ment,  standing  dose  upon  the  broad, 
magnificent  turnpike-road  which  traversed 
the  district  through  which  the  "  Northern 
Highflyer"  travelled. 

Of  course,  when  any  of  the  family  £rom 
Ravenscliffe  were  expected  to  arrive,  ser- 
vants with  horses  or  carriages  were  sure 
to  be  in  attendance  to  meet  them, — ^the 
place  being  about  six  miles  from  the  Great 
House,  and  a  wild,  dreary  district  lying 
between  them ;  but  there  was  no  one  in 
waiting  now.  The  coach  suddenly  stopped. 
Langford  was  startled  from  a  reverie ;  he 
dropped  himself  down — paid  the  guard — 
received  his  horseman's  doak  upon  his 
extended  arm;  and  away  sprang  the 
horses,  and  the  bright  vehicle  was  soon 
lost  amid  the  hills. 

Langford  turned  towards  the  house. 
Mine  host  and  his  wife  were,  however, 
already  beforehand  with  him.  They  had 
sallied  forth  when  the  coach  had  stopped. 
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one  from  his  farm-yard,  the  other  ficom 
hor  door,  and  it  was — 

"  lIoij?h  !  Mr.  Randal.  My  goodness, 
Mr.  Tianglbrd!  \Mio*d  have  thought  of 
seoing  you  here  ?  And  nobody  on  earth 
como  to  meet  vou  !" — ^This  was  firom  the 
woman. 

"  Main  glad  always  to  see  you,  Mr. 
Randal," — from  the  man, — "  but  I  hope 
nothing  amiss.  You  ben't  expected  at  the 
Great  House,  I'm  thinking;  for  I  saw 
Thomas  yestre'en  about  the  turf-cutting 
for  Madam  Langford's  dressing-room  fire, 
and  not  one  word  said  he  of  meeting  you, 
or  your  l>eing  exj)ected  on." 

Langford  made  not  the  smallest  reply 
to  these  two  speeches,  only  his  counte- 
nance seemed  to  grow  darker- and  darker. 
At  last,  after  standing  there  a  short  time 
without  uttering  a  syllable — and  oh !  the 
storm  that  raged  within  during  that  brief 
time  ! — ^he  broke  silence  by  asking,  "  How 
many  miles  do  you  call  it  over  the  hills  to 
RavenscUffe  ?  I  suppose  there  is  some 
nearer  cut  than  by  the  horse-road  ?" 

"  May-be  four  miles  as  the  crow  flies," 
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answered  the  man ;  "  but  it's  a  way  main 
bard  to  find.     There  is  a  sort  of  a  path, 
it's  true ;  but  never  was  coimtry  so  want- 
ing in  landmarks  as  this  here,  save  to  those 
vrlio  know  it  passing  well.     Every  hill 
looks  like  the  other — all  biggish  and  more 
big ;  and  every  bog  between  'em  just  the 
same — ^full  of  bog-myrtle  and  cotton-weed, 
nothing  else.     SureZy,  a  barer,   barrener 
tract  nor  this  is  not  to  be  found  in  the 
^de  creation; — ^not   a   sheep's   grass,  to 
say  nothing  of  a  cow's,  to  be  found  for 
miles  round.     Ay,  sir,  sure  and   certain 
there  is  a  short  cut  across  them  hills, — 
but  I    misdoubt    it.      Better    take    the 
bridle-road.     Yet,   stay;    if  you   are   set 
upon  the  shorter,  Mr.  Randal, — and  sure 
the  t'other's  a  long  six  mile,  and  no  one 
to  meet  you, — ^why  stay,    I'll  be  happy, 
Tm  sure,   to  show  you  the  way.     Here, 
Bet,  hold  a  hand ;    give  me  my  smock- 
frock.    I'll  be  at  your  service,  Mr.  Randal, 
in  a  minute." 

"No,   nol"   answered  Langford,  impa- 
tiently ;     "  I  don't  want  anybody's  help. 
Show  me  which  way  the  path  lies ;   I  am 
voi^.    I.  T 
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not  Teiy  likely  to  lose  myself  among  hills 
I  hare  known  all  mr  life." 

"  Well-a-day  I  well-a-day  !"  the  good 
woman  kept  repeating,  to  his  great  pro- 
vocation, *^  to  think  of  Mr.  Kandal  being 
come  back  this  day,  of  all  days  in  the 
year,  and  not  a  soul  here  to  meet  him ! 
Why,  sir,  I  thought  you  wasn't  to  come 
firom  the  great  Cambridge  Colleges  till 
Christmas." 

"Will  you  hold  your  tongue  or  not, 
woman?"  broke  out  angrily  firom  the 
vouns:  man,  "  and  let  me  hear  what  vour 
husband  is  saying  r" 

"  Why,  wliat  I'm  saying,  Mr.  Randal, 
is,  that  you  may  think  you  know  your 
way  over  these  hUls  as  well  as  any  on  us, 
for  how  you've  been  among  'em,  man  and 
boy,  a  matter  of  twenty  years  or  so  ;  but 
I  doubt  whether  you  know  this  side  of  the 
property  so  weU  as  t'other ;  for,  bless  me  1 
except  a  little  snipe-shooting  in  one  or 
two  places,  what  should  bring  man  or  boy 
here  ?  You'd  better — ^you'd  better  a  deal, 
Mr.  Bandal,  let  me  show  you  the  road.** 

"Better  a  deal!     better  a  deall" 
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screamed  mine  hostess  in  a  shrill  key, 
rendered  piercing  by  her  anxiety ;  for  the 
heir  of  Ravenscliffe  was  esteemed  as  a 
sort  of  common  property  among  all  the 
good  women  round.  "  Better  a  deal ! 
better  a  deal!  be  ruled,  —  for  love  of 
goodness  be  ruled,  Mr.  Bandal;  you'll 
be  lost — ^you  nray  be  bogged — ^there  are 
awfiil  bogs  and  places  there  away — ^now 
do — do — what  will  your  father?  what 
will  Madam  Langford  say  ?  " 

"  Will  you  never  hold  your  noise, 
woman  ?  '*  cried  Langford,  roughly-  "  I 
teU  you  I  won't  have  anybody  with  me 
— I  choose  to  go  that  way,  and  I  choose 
to  go  alone  —  here  Job,  will  you  point 
out  the  way,  or  will  you  not  ?  That  wife 
of  yours  is  enough  to  drive  a  man  mad 
Avith  her  confounded  clatter.'^ 

He  spoke  so  angrily  and  vehemently, 
that  both  man  and  woman  were  at  once 
cowed  into  silence.  The  woman  retreated 
within  the  house-door,  awe-struck  and 
Mghtened.  It  never,  however,  once  en- 
tering into  her  head  to  criticise  or  venture 
to  censure  in  the  slightest  degree  this  im- 
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perious  haughtiness  of  maimer.  The  good 
man  dropped  his  honest  head  a  little, — 
half  ashamed  of  his  own  kind  importunity 
as  of  a  fault;  and  silently  led  the  way 
down  the  tumpike-road  to  the  place  from 
which  the  mountain-path  diverged. 

"  This  is  the  way,  sir,"  he  said  respect- 
fully; "keep  straight  forward  for  about 
a  mile,  till  you  come  to  where  two  paths 
part.  Take  the  left-hand,  if  you  please — 
the  right  leads  into  the  very  heart  of  the 
Avilderness,  for  miles  and  miles.  Will  vou 
not  please  to  leave  your  heavy  horseman's 
cloak  with  me?  It  will  be  a  load  to 
carrv  over  these  hills." 

"  Xo."  And  ^Wthout  condescending  to 
utter  a  syllable  more,  Randal  put  some 
money  into  the  man's  hand,  and  turned 
towards  the  wilderness. 


The  path  ran  dimly  discernible  between 
the  coarse  tufts  of  grass  and  sweet  gale, 
and  scanty  knots  of  heath  and  irorse, 
winding  among  the    dreary  hills,  now  up. 
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now  down.      Now  affording  a  view  over 
the  wide-extended  desolation  of  the  pro- 
spect— now  losiQg  itself  amid  the  boggy 
valleys  and  allowing  of  no  prospect  but 
that  of  the  black  bogs,  with  their  pools  of 
dark   stagnant  water,   their   tray  forests 
of  bog  myrtle,  their  tufts  of  coarse  reeds, 
and    the  white    cotton-grass  waving  its 
snowy  head  mournfully  up  and  do^\Ti  in 
"the  chiU  whistling  wind. 

Now  and  then  a   snipe  or    a    curlew 
Avould  suddenly  start  up  from  among  tlie 
ireeds,  and  silently  wing  its  way  over  the 
marsh.     Sometimes  a  windchat  or  a  sand- 
piper ran  whistUng  and  wagging  its  white 
tail  across  the  path.    But  these  events 
were    rare.      Nothing    could  exceed  the 
silence  and  loneliness  of  the  scene — the 
aspect  of  dead  nature  which  it  presented. 

He  walked  on,  indifferent  to  all.  He 
neither  regarded  the  gloomy  lowering  sky, 
nor  the  dreary  wilderness  around  him ; 
he  marked  not  the  black  bogs,  the  stag- 
nant pools,  the  monstrous  tracts  of  bog 
myrtle,  nor  the  white  waving  of  the 
cotton-grass.     The  scene  was    too    per- 
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fectly  in  harmony  \iitli  his  present  feel- 
ings to  aw-aken  attention  by  contradiction. 
There  was  a  sullen  silence  —  a  sullen 
absence  of  every  cheerful  form  or  colour, 
which  was  in  unison  with  the  deep  gloom 
of  his  mind. 

His  various  feelings  had  at  length  sub- 
sided into  tliis.  It  was  the  last  change 
of  that  horrible  and  irritating  vicissitude 
of  thoughts  and  sentiments  through  which 
he  had  passed,  and  it  remained  the  pro- 
minent one. 

Deep  indeed  was  the  cloud  that  dark- 
ened liis  mind,  and  drearv  the  scene  of 
utter  desolation — of  utter  severance  from 
all  human  sympathy,  which  oppressed  him 
as  he  wandered  on.  Not  that  he  was  one 
accustomed  to  need  human  sympatliy — but 
thei'e  was  something  in  this  total  despaii* 
of  attaining  it  wliich  was  appalling  even 
to  him.  AMiat  a  conti-ast  did  his  present 
solitude  of  beins:  oifer  to  the  busv  ani- 
mated  scene  he  had  so  lately  left  I 

Alone  amid  a  crowd — ^lie  liad  been,  it  is 
true.  In  a  certain  sense,  he  had  felt  per- 
fectly alone  amidst   that  crowd;    but    it 
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was  as  a  giant  may  be  said  to  be  alone 
among  pigmies.  These  pigmies  might 
hare  been  annoying  as  they  crowded 
and  pressed  around  him  —  troublesome 
and  tormenting  he  might  have  found 
them ;  but  he  had  brushed  them  away 
roughly,  or  he  had  spumed  them,  or  he 
had  crushed  them.  He  had  been  at  enmity 
with  them  all,  yet  he  had  had  a  good  deal 
to  do  with  them.  He  had  felt  himself  dis- 
liked, and  in  a  certain  sense  solitary,  amid 
the  general  aversion — ^but  respected  and 
feared,  nevertheless.  In  spite  of  his  unpo- 
pularity, his  pride  had  been  gratified, — 
he  had  felt  himself  a  great  man  among 
them,  whatever  else  he  might  be. 

Now,  what  was  he  become  ?  A  Cain — 
a  wanderer  driven  from  the  haunts  of 
men.  The  mark  was  upon  him.  The 
ineffaceable,  the  indelible  brand.  A  mark 
is  set  upon  Cain,  and  whosoever  meeteth 
him  shall  spurn  him. 

Oh,  the  awful  desolation  of  that 
thought !  There  was  no  refuge  for  him 
left  in  that  world  of  yesterday.  But  in  the 
silent  wilderness  around  him,  severed  from 
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his  fellow-men — there  he  might  yet  be 
himself — there  he  might  yet  be  what 
lie  had  once  been — restored  to  liis  self- 
dignity  and  self-respeet. 

Said  I  so, — alas!  no — ^unhappy  man! 
The  tingling  lash  was  yet  upon  his 
shoulders — the  lines  lay  there  as  if  im- 
I)rinted  with  characters  of  fire — the  scars 
M'ere  on  his  soul — nothing  could  effiace 
them.  The  poisoned  mantle  of  Dejanira 
was  disgrace — was  shame!  It  clung  to 
his  flesh,  it  was  burned  into  liis  flesh.  It 
clung  to  his  mind,  it  clave  to,  and 
poisoned  his  mind.  It  envenomed  the 
lile-springs  within  his  heart — this  perti- 
nacious sense  of  indelible  disgrace — this 
undyinj;  sense  of  shame. 

The  more  he  was  left  undisturbed  to  liis 
ovra  reflections,  the  further  ho  flew  from 
the  busy  scenes  of  a  few  hours  ago,  the 
more  intense  did  the  idea  become.  lu 
this  gloomy  waste  that  sun'ounded  him 
now,  the  more  and  the  more  intense — for 
there  was  not  one  object  to  divei-t  the 
mind  from  this  all-absorbing  sentiment. 
It  was  unfortunate,  indeed,  at   that  mo- 
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impassable;  no  matter,  lie  got  through 
them  all.  At  length,  just  as  the  deepen- 
ing twilight  began  to  render  distant 
objects  almost  indiscernible,  he  caught  a 
view  of  a  peculiarly-shaped  hill,  which  ho 
knew  to  lie  about  a  mile  at  the  back  of 
Ravenscliffe,  and  to  it  he  made  his  way. 

Strong  man  as  he  was,  his  strength  was 
beginning  by  this  time  to  be  exhausted. 
His  knees  trembled,  strange  sensations 
were  about  his  temples  and  heart;  but 
he  posted  on.  Now  he  reaches  the  foot 
of  the  well-known  hill;  now  he  scales 
the  lofty  barrier ;  now  he  is  upon  the 
other  side ;  and  now  rises  the  moon  nearly 
at  the  full,  and  bathes  in  a  flood  of  light 
the  distant  woods,  the  glittering  river,  the 
looming  spectre  tower,  and  the  raven's 
oak  of  his  father's  house. 

He  sat  down  to  take  breath,  and  gazed 
upon  the  lovely,  peaceful  scene.  Yes; 
there  it  lay,  stretched  in  all  its  mountain 
beauty,  serene  and  lonely,  sleeping  quietly 
in  the  bathing  moonbeams.  Suddenly, 
he  heard  the  stable-clock  strike.  The 
loud  clear  bell  sounded  far  in  the  deep 
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sOence ;  one,  two,  three,  four,  and  to  ten. 

He  counted  it.    They  would  not  be  all 

asleep;    an    hour  yet  before    his    father 

would  be  gone  up  to  bed.    Begular  a^ 

the  clock  itself  were  his  habits;  and  his 

\iour  for  retiring  to  his  own  study,  to 

offer  his  secret  prayer  before  going  to  his 

Test,  was  eleven.    There  was  yet  time,  if 

he  pushed  on,  to  reach  his  home,  and 

meet  his  father  that  night. 

Meet  his  father  !  How  meet  his  father  ? 
At  the  thought,  the  pulses  of  his  heart 
made  a  sudden  pause;  then  the  thick 
throbbing  blood  hurried  forward  again. 
Again  the  dark  hxnd  red  rose  to  his 
temples;  again  it  sunk  down,  to  be  suc- 
ceeded by  a  sickly  paleness — ^blackness. 

But  he  rose,  and  pushed  forward.  He 
is  over  the  remainder  of  the  moor ;  he 
enters  the  woods,  and  passes  betw^een  the 
fields ;  he  ascends  the  precipitous  road  at 
the  foot  of  Ravenscliffe;  he  gazes  upon, 
the  monumental  tower;  he  passes,  with- 
out pausing,  by  the  loved  and  honoured 
oak.  The  clock  had  not  yet  struck  eleven, 
and  he  stands  at  the  hall-door.     He  pulled 
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the  bell;  a  servant  opened  the  door  and 
uttered  an  exclamation  of  astonishment, 
but  ventured  not  to  utter  a  word.  He 
stood  in  too  much  awe  of  his  young  mas- 
ter to  be  surprised  into  familiarity. 

Langford  seizes  the  candle  which  the 
man  held  in  Iiis  hand,  strides  across  the 
hall,  opens  the  dining-room  door,  and 
presents  himself  before  his  astonished 
parent  with  the  words,  "  Father !  I  bring 
you  home  a  disgraced  man/* 


Tlie  room  was  low  and  gloomy;  the 
fire  Avas  smouldering  upon  the  hearth; 
two  mould  candles  upon  the  table  threw 
a  dim  circle  of  light  around  it.  The  cor- 
ners of  tlie  room, — indeed,  all  the  rest, — 
were  in  darkness. 

The  old  man  was  sitting  by  tlie  table. 
As  the  door  opened,  he  made  a  slight 
gesture  of  surprise  :  then  he  slowly  arose ; 
but,  without  extending  liis  hand,  fixed 
his  eyes,  filled  with  a  sort  of  severe  aston- 
ishment, upon  his  son.     The  young  man 
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approadied  the  table.  Thus  they  con- 
fronted each  other  for  a  second  or  two, 
motionless  and  in  silence.     Then, 

"  Father,  you  do  not  extend  your  hand. 
You  do  well — Tour  son  is  a  disgraced 
man." 

"  I  were  dow  to  believe  it,"  said  the 
stem,  ancient  man  before  him,  standing 
there  in  all  his  ru^ed,  giant,  and  still 
imbent  dignity  and  strength.  "I  were 
slow  to  believe  that^  of  any  Langford  of 
Ravensclrffe.  I  did  not  hear  rightly  ;  say 
again,  Randal  Langford." 

"Father,  vou  see  a  man  before  vou, 
disgraced  in  the  world's  eye,  but  faithful 
to  your  own  principles.  One  who  has 
refused  to  wash  out  a  stain  in  blood ;  the 
stain  must,  therefore,  remain  indelible." 

"I  do  not  understand  thee,  Randal. 
But,  if  it  be  in  defence  of  the  principles 
of  a  God-fearing  house  that  the  sons  of 
Bdial,  with  their  empty  scoffings,  have 
beset  thee,  heed  it  not. — ^Thou  art  still 
a  Laiigford — ^thou  art  still  Randal  Lang- 
ford,  a&d  my  son." 

"  Faiftier,   I  have  been   insulted ;    and 
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I  hare  refused,  as  the  phrase  goes,  to 
demand  satisfaction — to  redeem  my  ho- 
nour by  sending  a  challenge,  in  short — 
and  therefore,  in  the  eye  of  the  world, 
the  brand  is  ineffaceable." 

"And  what  is  the  eve  of  the  world?" 
replied  the  father,  deliberately  resuming 
his  seat,  but  still  without  extending  his 
hand,  or  offering  the  slightest  demonstra- 
tion of  paternal  affection  towards  his  son  ; 
"what  is  the  eve  of  the  world,  that  wc 
should  stand  in  awe  of  it  ?  There  is  One 
eye.  One  all-seeing  eye,  which  penetrates 
the  thick  darkness,  and  sees  the  hidden 
as  well  as  the  overt  acts  of  men — sees 
to  visit  and  to  punish. — That  Eye  we  may 
fear.  A  Langford  of  Ravcnscliffe  fears  no 
other. — ^What  is  the  eye  of  the  world  ?'* 

The  son's  coimtenance  kindled  a  little  ; 
yet  his  spirit  \rithin  him  uttercd  a  low 
groan  as  ho  said,  with  a  strange  mixture 
of  sometliing  between  audacity  and  le\-ity, 
"  I  am  glad  to  see  you  consider  it  thus, 
sir ;  for  your  son  has  been  horsewliipped ! '  * 

The  old  man  started  up  with  a  shrill 
cry,  sank  back  again  in  liis  cliair,    and 
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tamed    deadly    pale.     So    pale    that    he 
seemed  almost  dying. — ^He  was  speechless. 
Randal  Langford  eyed  him  with  a  pecu- 
liar expression.     He  stood  there   gazing 
steadily  at  his   father;    and    there    was 
contempt    and    bitter   rage    mingled    in 
Ws  countenance.      Ay,  that  countenance 
seemed  to  say,  "  You  !    Even  you ! — ^With 
all  your  vaunted  contempt  for  the  opinion 
of  man, — See  how  you  like  it !    See  how 
you  take  it !  "     Without  deigning  to  pity 
his  father's  agony,  he  went  on  driving  the 
shaft  into  the  wound  with  all  his  force. 

'*  Yes,  sir !  that's  it.  Horsewhipped, 
at  high  noon,  in  the  public  walk  at  the 
hack  of  St.  John's   CoUege,  Cambridge. 

The  walks  being  then  crowded 

There  was  one  means,  and  one  only  means 

in  the  world's  eye  for  wiping   out  the 

stain  from  a  gentleman's  honour ;  but  you 

had  taught  me  to  despise  that  means  as 

coirardly   and  despicable,  as  fearing  the 

fece  of  man,   rather  than  that  of  God. 

I  have  held  to  your  principles,  and  my 

principles,  su\ — ^And  see  how  you  take  it  !'* 

The  old  man  uttered  a  low  groan. 

VOL.    I.  G 
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"  See !  what  I  am  to  expect,"  his  son 
went  on  passionately.  "  See  what  I  am 
to  expect  from  others  as  the  reward  of 
such  adherence  to  such  principles — Your 
God-fearing,  courageous,  would-be-lofty 
principles !  See  what  I  am  to  expect, — 
what  I  am  to  expect !  You  yourself  give 
me  a  sample  of  it, — You  yourself  despise 
and  groan  over  me." 

"  What  had  you  done  ?  " 

"Done!  "What  had  I  done!  Is  that 
the  question  ?  lATiat  was  I  likely  to  have 
done?     J  done!" 

"  What  had  you  done  to  provoke  this  ?" 

"  Provoke  this  !  Are  you  going  to  sit 
in  judgment  upon  me,  sir  ?  Hear  evidence. 
Try  the  cause  between  me  and  the  rascally 
young  madman  who  dared  to  insult  me  ? 
Pack  up  your  things,  sii',  and  away  to 
Cambridge, — liear  what  they  have  to  say 
for  themselves, — Bid  me  ask  their  pardon 
for  mv  roupjh  northern  truths — You  will 
get  no  detailed  explanation  from  me." 

"  I  shall  not  ask  it. — Your  rude  vio- 
lence to  the  father,  who  should  be  in  the 
place  of  God  to  you,  is  enough." 
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"This,  then!  This,  then!''  exclaimed 
Longford  with  a  loud  and  hitter  cry,  "  is 
the  greeting  I  receive  at  home.  This, 
then,  is  the  way  my  father,  my  own  father, 
receives  the  news  of  my  disgrace!  Oh! 
curses,  eternal  curses,  on  the  hound  who 
branded  me !  And  may  Grod  forget  to 
forgive  me,  if  ever  I  forgive  him.*' 

And  so  saying  he  turned  away — seized 
the  servant's  candle,  which  yet  stood  upon 
the  table, — and  hurried  to  his  own  room. 
He  entered,  flung-to  the  door,  and  locked 
himself  in. 


No  real  cordiality  from  this  time  was 

ever    restored   between    father   and  son. 

They  were  both  of  too  unbending  natures. 

No  further  explanation  was  asked  by  the 

one,  or  oflfered  by  the  other.    They  met 

the  next  morning  with   cold  civility,  as 

if  nothing  had  happened  between  them. 

Anything  like  exchange  of  feeling  would, 

in  any  case,  still  more  after  what  had 

passed,    have    been    impossible    between 

them. 

G  2 
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But  his  mother  ?  it  will  be  asked.  Did 
not  the  son  seek  some  comfort  from  his 
mother  ? — He  never  thought  of  it. 

Mrs.,  or  Madam  Langford,  as  she  usually 
was  called,  was  a  cold,  stiff,  rigid  wonian  ; 
with  one  of  those  sour,  puritan  faces, 
which  one  sometimes  sees  in  old  portraits 
among  families  of  that  descent.  She  was 
a  woman  of  unde^dating  rectitude  of  con- 
duct, strong  piety,  and  a  severe  sense  of 
duty ;  but,  to  use  the  illustration  of  the 
eminent  French  author,  there  was  in  her 
that  separation  between  la  chaleiir  et  la 
lumiere  —  between  warmth  and  light  — 
between  feeling  and  intellect, —  between 
the  heart  and  the  mind,  which  he  ascribes 
to  the  arch-father  of  evU  himself. 

The  education  she  had  given  her  son 
had  been  frigid  as  her  temper.  In  her 
opinion  all  fond  caresses,  all  endearing  in- 
dulgences, far  more  any  of  the  SAveet  flat- 
teries of  partiality  and  affection,  were 
weak  and  culpal^le. 

Mrs.  Langford  never  caressed  her  son. 
She  exacted  from  him  the  extremest  re- 
spect, an  undeWating  regidarity    of  con- 
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duct,  and  strict  obedience.  The  child  had 
never  been  fondled, —  the  boy  never  in- 
dulged,— the  youth  never  excused.  This 
mother,  felse  to  her  post,  had  not  been 
the  medium  through  which  the  austere 
affection  of  the  father  came  softened  and 
sweetened  to  the  son.  And,  to  tell  the 
truth,  Randal  Langford  loved  his  father 
much  more  than  he  did  his  mother;  for 
the  stem  reserve  of  the  one  was  less  un- 
natural, less  uncongenial  to  feeling,  than 
the  cold  chastened  composure  of  the  other. 

Father  and  mother  w^e  sitting  together 
at  the  formal  breakfast-table,  when  the 
son,  guilty  for  once  in  his  life  of  the 
irregularity  of  being  too  late,  made  his 
appearance.  He  did  not  speak,  but  coldly 
saluted  his  parents. 

Mr.  Langford,  who  was  reading  the 
newspaper,  just  raised  his  head,  acknow- 
ledged the  salute,  and  resumed  his  occupa- 
tion. Mrs.  Langford,  sitting  there  before 
her  tea-um,  rinsing  her  cups,  as  little 
demonstrative  as  if  she  had  been  a  mere 
machine  of  propriety,  turned  her  sour 
fSeatures,  now  filled  with  an  expression  of 
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grare  displeasure,  towards  him,  saying 
gravdy,  "  Tou  are  late  this  morning, 
Kandal." 

For  worlds  would  she  not  have  been 
persuaded  to  say  more,  to  look  kind,  to 
give  him  even  one  glance  of  sympathy 
and  compassion.  She  was  a  woman  of 
a  haughty,  as  well  as  of  a  frigid  temper, 
and  her  whole  soul — ^for  she  could  feel 
bitterly,  though  not  warmly — had  been 
filled  with  the  deepest  mortification  at 
what  she  had  heard.  Tliat  her  son  should 
have  left  his  college  Avitliout  wiiting,  mth- 
out  c-onsulting  his  parents ;  that  he  should, 
some  way  or  other,  have  exposed  himself 
to  the  degrading  punislmient  he  had  re- 
ceived ;  and  that,  some  way  or  other,  he 
had  not  managed  to  avenge  the  disgrace, 
was  bitterer  than  bitterest  wormwood  to 
her  stem  spirit.  It  was  the  habit  of  her 
mind  always  to  suppose  blame  where 
blame  could  be  supposed,  and  to  visit 
mistakes,  faults,  or  crimes, — it  made  little 
difference  to  her  which, — with  the  same 
unsparing  severity.  She  could  not  quarrel 
with  her  son  because  he  had  not  fought  a 
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duel,  that  would  have  been  too  grossly 
inconsistent  with  her  avowed  principles; 
but  she  found  the  food  for  that  censure 
in  which  it  was  her  habit  upon  such  occa- 
sions to  seek  consolation,  by  aBsuming, 
as  a  fSact,  that  !Randal  must  have  been 
greatly  to  blame,  —  must  have  indulged 
the  defects  of  his  disposition  and  manners 
to  a  very  impardonable  degree,  before  he 
could  have  drawn  down  upon  himself  such 
ertraordinary  chastisement. 

Mrs.  Langford  was  not  far  wrong  in 
her  conclusions,  it  must  be  acknowledged ; 
but  she  was  shamefully  wrong  in  her 
behaviour.  She  ought  to  have  remem- 
bered who  it  was  that,  under  the  icy  cold- 
ness of  her  rule,  thus  blighted  every 
genial  feeling;  whose  proud  assumption 
of  superiority  above  others  had  set  the 
example  of  insolent  contempt  for  every 
one  whose  principles  or  practice  feU  short 
of  his  own.  She  ought  to  have  pitied, 
have  softened,  have  healed,  the  cruel 
wounds  under  which  he  smarted.  She 
ought  to  have  done  everything,  ia  short, 
which  she  did  not  do. 
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i^^crtr.f-jil  ^--»':?:-r.:fs  :Le2>?iOrrr  sLe  i2i3wle  none ; 

aft  r-r:;jSaTde>i  iLe  ^u3>j«i-  A>  she  c^iild  not 
app3r>Te — ^a^  th-?  occ&sioL.  was  j^ast — and  it 
wafe  futile  to  Liarn'r,  she  forbade  to  her- 
«rf-lf  th'f  slis^Lteit  recurrence  to  the  event. 
She-  took  refuse  in  that  worst  alterna- 
tive in  sucli  caiies — an  awfiil.  portentous, 
a  T^arrvn  drearr  silence,  far  woi'se  in 
its  effects  upon  faniily  Lamiony  than 
the  most  passionate  and  storniv  explana- 
tions. 

So  Randal  Langford  took  his  plaee  at 
his  father's  board  again,  as  if  the  episode 
of  liis  life  at  the  University  had  not  been. 
The  notice  of  his  expidsion,  on  account 
of  his  sudden  absence,  unaccounted  for 
and  unapologized  for,  in  due  time  reached 
his  father. 

!Mi\  Langford  opened  the  letter,  and 
lianded  it  first  in  silence  to  his  wife,  and 
then,  without  note  or  conmient,  to  Ids  son. 
These  three  read  it,  and  not  one  word  was 
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uttered,  and  not  the  slightest  symptom 
of  feeling  or  sympathy  betrayed. 

Such  things  deepened  the  evil.  The 
days  of  the  young  man  were  mostly  spent 
in  gloomy  solitude  of  thought, — brooding 
over  his  wrongs.  Thus  the  implacable 
temper  in  which  he  had  met  them  was 
strengthened.  The  deep  ineffaceable 
hatred  he  made  it  his  pride,  as  it  was 
his  sole  consolation  to  cherish  against 
Titzroy,  was  rendered  still  more  bitter 
by  the  alienation,  which  had  gradually  in 
this  silent  manner  groAMi  up  between  him 
and  his  parents.  Randal  was  not  without 
a  heart.  He  had  a  power  of  very  deep 
passionate  affection.  So  much  the  worse 
was  this  for  him  now ;  his  very  sensibility 
to  better  feelings  turned  against  him.  He 
deeply  resented  the  conduct  of  his  parents, 
more  especially  that  of  his  mother ;  and 
his  heart  thus  left  to  eat  itself,  he  was 
fast  sinking  into  'apathetic  misanthropy, 
when  he  was  awakened  to  new  life,  to 
a  new  scene — By  whom  ?  Or  by  what  ? 
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CHAPTER    IV. 


Eleaxok  Whakxcliite  was  Randal 
Langford's  second  or  third  cousin.  In 
the  sullen  gloom  which  had  fallen  upon 
him  since  his  return  from  Cambridge, 
Randal  Langford  had  shunned  all  general 
society,  and  had  remained  obstinately 
shut  up  at  Ravenscliffe,  positively  re- 
fusing to  accept  any  ui\itations,  or  to 
accompany  his  father  or  mother  in  the 
formal  dinner  visits  they  were  accustomed 
to  pay  at  stated,  but  somewhat  distant, 
intervals  in  the  neighlx)urhood. 

Tliis,  however,  lasted  so  long,  and  the 
strange  apathy  of  his  manners,  and  the 
singularity  of  his  son's  habits  was  so 
rapidly  increasing,  that  though  the  formal 
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insensibility  of  the  mother  was  neither 
aroused  nor  alarmed,  the  father,  made 
of  more  benevolent  stuff —for  in  natures 
of  this  sort  the  man's  heart  is  out-and- 
out  tenderer  than  the  woman's, — begau 
to  be  uneasy. 

He  loved  his  son,  though  he  never, 
during  that  son's  life,  had  been  known 
to  give  him  one  single  pf  oof  of  cordial 
affection ;  but  he  loved  him,  and  his  love 
was  in  a  way  returned.  The  father  and 
son  were,  after  all,  of  congenial  natures. 
Iron  outside,  but  heart  of  flesh  at  the 
core.  Xot  like  the  mother, — without  a^ 
heart. 

The  father  understood  the  bitter  feel- 
ings of  the  son,  though  he  could  hardly 
be  said  to  compassionate  them.  He  was 
not  made  for  the  meltings  of  compassion,. 
but  he  understood  the  sufferings  of  a  spirit 
so  proud,  under  such  circumstances;  and 
in  silence  admired  the  stoicism  of  his 
liaughty  and  invincible  reserve.  At  last,. 
as  this  determined  avoidance  of  all  social 
intercourse  e\ddently  began  to  increase, 
till,    from    declining    all    communication 
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Avith  men  of  liis  owa  rank,  it  gradnaUy 
assumed  the  form  of  an  almost  total 
avoidance  of  eveiy  human  being— even  the 
ordinary  communication  '\^ith  the  depend- 
ants of  the  family  being  shunned  as  much 
as  possible — as  day  after  day  passed  in 
almost  total  silence,  whilst  the  deepening 
gloom  of  the  stern  and  resentful  counte- 
nance, showed  the  dark  feelings  that 
overpowered  the  heart — Mr.  Langford 
became  more  and  more  uneasy,  and  at 
last  he  broke  silence  ^^dth  his  wife. 

''  Rachel,''  he  said,  "  I  don't  like  our 
son's  looks." 

'*  Like  them,  Mr.  Langford  !  I  should 
not  suppose  anybody  could  much  like  them. 
Eandal  is  unamiable  in  every  relation 
of  life.  I  do  not  wonder  that  he  makes 
no  friends." 

"  I  am  afraid  he  suffers  much  under 
tliis  obstinate  stoicism  which  he  affects." 

"Suffer!  Ko,  I  should  not  think  he 
exactly  suffered;  but  I  confess  liis  sin- 
gularity is  unpleasant  to  liis  friends." 

"  Unpleasant ! — Alarming,  would  be  my 
word." 
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"  I  see  no  cause  whatsoever  for  alarm. 
His  health,  is  good,  his  morals  are  irre- 
proachable ;  and  where  can  a  young  man 
be  better  than  at  the  home  of  his  father  ? 
Secured  from  all  the  evil  influences  of  a 
vicious  world.  I  own  I  wish  he  had  a  little 
more  energy  about  him,  and  could  take 
pleasure  in  relieving  you,  by  entering  into 
some  of  your  afiiairs — ^but  I  don't  know, 
perhaps  it  is-  best  as  it  is.  Randal  is  of  so 
unbending  and  intractable  a  temper,  that 
it  would  be  difficult  to  transact  any  busi- 
ness in  partnership  with  him." 

"So  I  have  thought,  and  have  not 
attempted  it — But  madam,  have  you  never 
reflected  that  this  is  not  the  way  the  heir 
of  Ravenscliffe  can  go  on  for  ever  ?  Have 
you  never  thought  of  marrying  him  ?" 

"  Marrying  him  !  It  is  time  enough  to 
think  of  that, — Time  enough  to  bring  a 
daughter-in-law  to  flout  my  gray  hairs 
this  ten  years  hence." 

"  I  do  not  agree  with  you.  I  think  our 
son  is  rapidly  sinking  into  a  state  of 
habitual  gloom  and  melancholy,  which 
may  terminate  in  the  very  worst  conse- 
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quences.  It  will  not  be  the  first  time  such 
things  have  happened  at  Bayensdiffe,  if 
family  tradition  say  true/' 

"Do  vou  mean  he  will  go  madP  No 
no,  set  your  heart  at  rest;  weak  people 
go  mad.  Such  iron-temjiered  beings  as 
Randal  Tiftngford  mav  drive  others  mad, — 
Thev  seldom  sro  mad  themselves." 

"  You  speak  strangely,  Mrs.  Langford. 
You  use  terms,  with  a  strange  familiarity, 
which  it  makes  a  man  shudder  to  hear 
applied,  even  ever  so  remotely,  to  his  son. 
Mehmcholv  is  not  actual  madness,  but  to 
the  sufferer  I  believe  it  often  proves  worse." 

"  Sufferer!  -Melaneholv!— Let  him  exert 
himself  and  shake  it  off,  then.'' 

''  Let  us  exen  •:  .^s<*lves  and  help  him  to 
sbske  ::  off*  madixin,  ::  would  rather  be- 
cccne  a  mother  to  sav/"  rei>l:ed  Mr.  T^ngr- 
::r.:.  stcrulv:  for  he  wr^s  sh:cked  at  the 
insensihilirv  sh-o  sh  :Tr5>i,  It  orc^useti  all  that 

^  i^x\i  vntlur:  tuzis^u.     '•  I  am 
ss:iiskvh**  h-e  vout  or..  "  th* t  r.cch:Tijr  but 

ijw  rvscore  him 
u^ew  con- 
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circumstances  of  his  University  life  will  be 
forgotten.  Time  has  passed  over,  and 
thrown  these  things  into  the  distance; 
raise  up  new  objects,  and  they  will  be  seen 
and  thought  of  no  longer." 

"And  may  I  ask  whom  you  have  in 

your  eye — ^^vhom  you   may    purpose    to 

inany  him  to.     Or,  how  you  intend  to 

bring  him,  in  the  first  place,  to  suffer  him- 

self  to  be  introduced;  in  the  second,  to 

<^onrt ;  in  the  third,  to  espouse  the  young 

lady — ^he,  who  absolutely  refuses,  say  w  hat 

^s  father  and  mother  can,  to  leave  the 

Precincts  of  Ravenscliffe,  or  enter  imder 

^^y  roof  but  this  ?    There  seems  to  me 

^^vincible  difficulties  to  be  overcome,  even 

^n  the  very  threshold  of  your  plan.*' 

"  I  have  been  thinking  of  Eleanor 
^amcliffe." 

"  Eleanor  Wliamdiffe !" 

Mrs.  Langford  mused  a  little  while,  and 
then  she  added,  "  Really,  no  bad  idea.  I 
beg  your  pardon,  Mr.  Laagford,  for  what 
I  have  said.  I  think  Eleanor  Whamcliffe 
might  do  very  well." 

"Her  father  and  mother    have    been 
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spending  nearly  eighteen  months  at  Chel- 
tenham, as  you  know,  whilst  the  house  at 
Lydcote  Hall  has  been  undergoing  repair. 
Partly  for  that  reason,  partly  upon  the 
score  of  Eleanor's  health.  But  WhamelifFe 
writes  me  word  that  they  are  now  about 
to  return  hofne.  TVe  do  not  lie  much  out 
of  their  way.  I  was  thinkins:  of  inyitina: 
her  father  and  mother  to  pay  us  a  visit 
here ;  and  as  Eleanor  must  of  course 
accompany  them,  there  would  be  one 
difficulty  got  oyer.  Randal  could  not, 
after  this  yisit,  well  refuse  to  accompany 
us  to  return  it.  Being  blood  relations,  I 
don't  imagine  he  would  object  to  it, — 
indeed,  I  fancy  inclination  would  not  be 
wanting  upon  his  side.  It  is  some  years 
since  they  haye  met — it  was  lonsr  before 
he  went  to  Collci^e.  But  the  onlv  little 
girl  I  eyer  saw  Randal  affect  was  the 
delicate,  timid  little  cousin  of  his,  who 
used  to  be  so  afraid  of  the  dogs,  and  of 
the  old  tower,  and  of  the  Raven's  oak, 
of  the  dark,  and  of  everjthing.  I  have 
seen  our  boy  liftincr  her  in  his  arms,  very 
tenderly,  I  can  assure  you,  when  Nero  has 
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been  bounding  about,  and  she  screaming 
with  terror,  and  Wharncliffe  rating  her  £qt 
her  foUy." 

*'  A  slight  foundation  to  build  a  foolish 
love-tale  upon,  I  fear,"  said  Mrs.  Laiig- 
fbrd,  with  a  grim  smile;  *'hut  now  you 
Tecall  the  ciicumstaQoes,  I  recollect  them 
too;  and  remember  thinking  our  dark, 
strong  boy,  and  that  little,  soft,  fair- 
haired  thing,  offered  a  pretty  contrast 
enough/' 

"WhamdifFe  wishes  to  marry  her,  I 
know;  because,  having  married  a  woman 
without  a  portion  himself,  and  being 
resolved  not  to  charge  the  estate  and 
encumber  it  for  his  son,  there  will  not 
be  much  provision  for  this  daughter  of 
his.  Having  no  younger  children  myself, 
and  you,  madam,  having  brought  so  hand- 
some a  dowry  into  the  family,  I  am  happy 
to  say  we  are  above  the  necessity  of 
regarding  money  in  our  alliances.  The 
WhamdiflFes  are  of  a  most  honourable 
and  ancient  house.  What  say  you  to  it, 
Mrs.  Langford  ?" 

"That  I  think  it  will  do  very  well. 

VOL.   I.  H 
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diances  of  this  remarkable  beauty  winning 
lus  affections,  and  ensuring  his  consent  to 
I  the  mairiage.  That  the  heir  of  Bavens- 
l  %  diffe  should  reject  an  alliance  arranged 
[!  tot  him  by  his  parents,  never  Altered  her 
^       head. 

The  Whamcliffes  were  second  or  third 
cousins  to  the  present  Mr.  Langford,  as  I 
tlunk  I  have  mentioned. 


It  was  not  without  emotion  that  ILandal 
Xaogford,  as  he  was  sitting  the  next  day 
in  his  usual   moody  silence    at    dinner, 
listened    to    the    following    conversation, 
irhich  took  place,   not  altogether  unde- 
signedly, between  his  father  and  mother. 
"  It  really  is  so  long,**  began  the  mis- 
tress of  the  house,  '^  since  we  have  had 
any  guests  at  Bavenscliffe,  that  the  best 
bed-room  will  want  some  putting  to  rights. 
The  furniture  is  too  antiquated.     I  must 
have  a  new  dressing-glass,  at  all  events, 
and  an  arm-chair  or  two,  and  a  small  table 
to  stand  in  the  middle  of  the  room  for 
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wndntc-macerialsy — and  a  coadh  at  the 
tVx>c  s}i  the  bed  would  not  be  amiss, 
t^eopie  tumisk  so  hixariouslT  now — and 
UmIv  WliamcIiHe  is  quite  of  the  new 
»chv.^.>l»  ox  course/' 

*'  Gee  wuac  you  like,  madam.  It  wiU 
be  besc>  perhaps^  to  hare  Tidcombe  over 
tcvui.  VxxAxadiiy  to  :see  what  is  wantii^,  and 
^^  all  10  riichrs-'* 

Mr.  L;uiy:tbm  with  pleasure  observed  his 
jsoii  start  as  Ms  mother  pronounced  the 
riai^io  ot'  Wharuclirfo-  :mv.l  raise  liis  head, 
aiul  kH.>k  up  with  :m  expression  of  interest 
tv>  w  hioh  his  cvuuteucuiee  hail  Ions:  been  a 
stnuii^H\  as  his  father  went  on  : 

^*  What  ro^>m  cUd  you  think  of  putting 
Klv'cnK>r  LU  r  Choose  a  x^-ami  one,  she  is 
still  very  delii'ate.*' 

""'  I  tlioujrht  to  put  her  into  the  one  next 
her  mother*s. — It  has  a  southern  aspect, 
mul  v\>mmands  a  pretty  view.  But  I  was 
i^>iuiC  to  speak  to  you  of  that. — It  will 
rv^iuiro  to  be  new  fiurnished  throughout." 

The  young  luau's  eyes  had  already  drop- 
ped again;  yet  it  was  evident  he  was 
listening  attentively. 
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"  Get  things  nice  and  pretty,  and  with- 
out r^ard  to  expense,  Mrs.  Langford.  I 
hear  she  is  grown  up  a  sweet  creature,  and 
nothing  can  he  too  good  for  her." 

"  Well,  I  will  write  to  Tidcomhe  hy  this 
xughfs  post.  When  do  they  talk  of  leaving 
Chettenham?" 

'*  In  ahout  a  fortnight  from  this  time. 
They  have  some  visits  to  pay  on  their  way, 
l>xit  in  ahout  a  month,  more  or  less,  Wham- 
^^Xdffe  tells  me  I  may  expect  them  here." 

"  I  wish  it  could  have  been  a  little 
^"^rlier.  But  we  have  often  some  fine  days 
^t  the  end  of  October." 

Langford  was  a  stoic  by  nature,  little 
^iren  to  any  of  the  softer  or  tenderer  moods, 
^e  greater  the  wonder,  that  his  heart  was 
beating  fast,  and  faster,  and  his  frame 
lieginning  to  quiver  vnth  a  strange  sense 
of  joy,  as  he  listened  to  what  was  going  on. 
Eleanor  Whamcliffe !  And  at  the  name 
what  a  host  of  sweet  recollections  and 
associations  were  summoned  up.  The  dear 
pretty  little  creature !  that  he,  a  sullen 
reserved  boy,  who  loved  nobody,  and  whom 
nobody  loved,^  had  in  his  secret  heart  doted 
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arnti— ^oted  as  hiTrrfKn  bcmrs  (fcte  ii^« 
tin*  -.hiect  of  ihs^  5*Dfe  ttiolaiCrflr.  Tfeip  ifitrttlp, 
trmfdy  ddBcat:^  duM  1  sfeiid  q£  cTanrdhmt: 
hnt  hsT  rnotft*^  rmi  hTrrsgtfL  Aifiranl  cf 
Mr.  szui  llrsw  Jjoiqtiycdr  and  tot  purtinK 
Isrh-  sfiraM  of  her  om  fttlner^  viw  liad 
aiioptefi  the  iH-rad^ed  pIsu  et  atsquaytiii^ 
to*  fftsiwne  aztd  firi^iiten  tbe  Ihtfie  siil  curt  cf 
Ikt  izmzicfble  co^oraFdice.  If  Mtsl  Lm^ 
ffiTri  msfiinbeFed  the  pgotcctkm  wfaidi  tht 
hXf;  ds^A  bov  liid  affonieti  to  the  feir  little 
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tirl  against  her  enemies  the  do^rs — much 
more  might  he. 

The  5c^?Ties  of  dars  i>a5t  awar  now  rose 
with  all  that  soft  pleasure  with  which  the 
davs  of  a  boyhoc^  spent  like  that  of  Kandal 
Lansford's,  recur.  A  happy  boyhood  after 
all  it  had  been,  spent  at  home,  amid  scenes 
so  beloved,  and  in  wavs  so  consrenial  to 
his  nature.  He  had  wanted  little  society. 
A  few  boTs,  his  inferiors  in  rank  and  con- 
sequence,  had  sufficed  him;  for  he  loved 
to  domineer,  and  could  ill  brook  the  slisrht- 
est  opposition.  Tliese  circumstances,  we 
may  remark  however  by  the  way,  had 
unfortunately  upon  his  disposition. 
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The  absence  of  that  discipline  which  chil- 
dren of  the  same  rank  and  age  exercise 
over  each  other,  had  increased  his  native 
insolence,  and  had  rendered  him,  as  ^ye 
have  seen,  quite  unfit  to  mingle  with  the 
world  in  general.    He,  who  has  not  been 
well  knocked  about  as  a  boy,  by  his  fellow- 
boys,  seldom  makes  an  amiable  man.  This 
Randal  Langford  had  never  been ;  the  only 
contradiction  he  had  met  with  was  from 
his  own  parents — ^more  especially  from  liis 
cold  and  passionless  mother ;  and  perhaps 
it  would  be  hard  to  decide,  whether  the  dis- 
cipline of  the  drawing-room,  or  the  license 
of  the  play-ground,  was  the  most  injurious 
to  the  boy's  character.     Be  that  as  it  may, 
one  thing  is  certain,  that  Randal  looked 
back  to  the  days  of  his  boyhood  with  plea- 
sure; and  of  such  days,  those  he  most 
loved  to  remember  of  all,  were  passed  when 
the  little  Eleanor  Whamcliflfe  had  been 
visiting  at  his  father's  house. 

She  had  been  a  sweet,  gentle -tempered 
child;  extremely  timid,  silent,  shy,  and 
reserved  in  general ;  but  when  happy  and 
at  her  ease,  and  feeling  safe^  positively  in- 
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telligent,  and  possessing  an  innocent  gaiety 
which  was  perfectly  enchanting.  And  she 
always  felt  safe  with  EAandal. 

Randal  was,  as  you  have  heard,  a  great, 
tall,  dark,  rather  alarming-looking  fellow, 
and  among  his  boy  companions  violent  and 
overbearing ;  but  with  this  little  creature 
it  was  qtdte  different.  As  they  never  came 
into  opposition  in  any  way,  the  harsh  fea- 
tures of  his  character  were  not  called  into 
action.  The  little  thing  seemed  not  in  the 
least  afraid  of  him ;  clung  to  him  in  every 
danger,  followed  liim  about  wherever  he 
went,  seemed  happy  when  she  was  holding 
his  hand,  and  safe  from  every  peril,  either 
of  man  or  beast,  when  sheltered  in  his  arms. 
This  softness,  tliis  dependence,  this  secu- 
rity, the  playftd  sweetness  when  they  were 
safe  and  alone,  the  little  creeping  to  his 
side  as  if  to  seek  refuge  when  they  were  in 
company — ^first  found  its  way  to  that  heart ; 
and,  as  frequently  hapi)ens  in  such  cases, 
where  there  is  but  one  strong  affection 
cherished,  this  was  felt  with  an  intensity- 
little  consistent  with  his  other  feelings. 
It  is  true  that  of  late  years  this  youthful 
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love  had  been  little  thought  of  amid  the 
fierce  contests  of  his  university  life,  and 
the  outrage  with  which  they  had  termi- 
nated;  nnder  his   bitter  sense   of  these 
things,  and  that  deep  resentment  of  injury 
'^rhich  he  most  cherished,  every  thought 
smd  feeling  had  seemed  so  completely  occu- 
pied, that  there  appeared  room  for  no  softer 
^affection. 

But    now,   like   those    gentle-working, 
Aidistinct  streams  of  thought,  which  will 
T)e  sometimes    awakened  by  a   strain  of 
loved  and  long-forgotten   music,   at   the 
mention  of  Eleanor's    name  feelings   of 
sweetness  which  had  not  visited  his  heart 
for  many,  many  years,  began  to  revive, 
and  to  shed  a  tender  softness   over  his 
spirit,    "  smoothing   the    raven   down  of 
darkness  till  it   smiled."     The   beautiful 
Uttle  blue-eyed  gu^l,  with  that   soft  face 
of  hers  resting  against  his  bosom,  as  he 
sheltered  her  from  the  huge,  terrible  Nero, 
the    great,    barldng    bloodhound,  —  that 
beautiful,  soft,  flaxen  hair,  so  soft  as  to 
be  entirely  Avithout    curl,   lying    like    a 
shower  of  unspun  silk   over  his  breast. 
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— that  sweet  fece,  lifted  up  to  him  with 
a  look  of  grateful  reliance, — those  soft 
eyes,  meeting  his,  so  fall  of  mingled  love 
and  terror, — terror  that  was  •  abating, — 
and  gentle  smiles  that  were  coming  again, 
—  one  of  those  little,  delicate,  childish 
arms  throwTi  fondly  round  his  neck, — oh ! 
how  his  strong  heart  throbbed  with  the 
sweetest,  purest  affeetions ! 

Then  the  scene  w^ould  change  to  the 
drawing-room.  There  Avould  be  a  party, — 
an  awful  dinner-party, — a  circle  of  guests 
to  be  entertained.  He  hated  a  formal 
circle  as  much  as  any  one  could  do,  and 
had  done  so  more  especially  when  a  boy ; 
but  he  scorned  to  feel  nervous  at  that  or 
anything.  lie  had,  indeed,  been  brought 
up  in  so  high  a  sense  of  his  own  import- 
ance, even  from  a  baby,  that  the  idea  of 
fearing  the  face  of  any  man  li^Tng,  in 
society  or  out  of  society,  never  entered 
his  mind.  He  would  come  into  any  circle, 
— reserved  and  surly,  it  might  be, — but 
never  in  the  slightest  degree  discomposed. 

Now  he  remembered  those  days  ^dA•iclly, 
when    Sir    John   and    Lady   TMiamcliffe 
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over  joariniT  bv  the  advantases  of  a  fine 
jvrso:u  the  iiuuuiors  and  accomplishments 
wUioh  Isr^^  converse  with  the  world  tends 
CO  vr.H.iuot\ — !av  jpirits^  an  abundance 
ox  w\  n.i<,  rvadv  bui^rhter*  and,  above  all, 
a  :otv,ivr  iii>t^n.>:".Ie  aai  cold  as  a  reck. 
Ubv^!^^  iTiv  sviri:?*  when  thev  are  united 
:o  suc-:i  :^  TiziiTvr*  render  a  man's  heart 
haj^U^r  :h:v.:  :lv  -lecaer  niiLUrone. 

l^i\.ly  \VV.jj7:v;Li5?  tos  5  woman  of 
5t>>.';-.,  -.1  '*  r.wi'jL  :^  I'l^  world:  a  mere 
••wv.**:  .'  V-Sv-.  •*. — •.  iv.*rr':  -v  -r--  -.n  ot'  the 
"^v^  -  .    =''.i.  aV.     ^  >iU.L      >i:   ':^\^L  oil  the 
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their  personal  selfishness  in  a  concrete  form* 
And,  as  Mr.  Langford  has  hinted,  to  this 
idol  they  were  unhesitatingly  prepared  to 
sacrifice  the  pecuniary  interests  of  their 
little  daughter.  Her  poor  hundreds  were 
diminished  to  swell  his  tens  of  thousands. 
What  was  respectahUity — even  liberty — ne- 
cessity even,  as  regarded  her  comfort,  in 
comparison  with  the  requirements  of  idle 
luxury  and  unnecessary  display  on  his? 
Yet  they  were  not  in  other  respects  with- 
out a  certain  regard  for  her  well-being; 
the  father  in  some  degree,  the  mother  far 
more.  They  wished  to  marry  Eleanor  well, 
as  the  plirase  runs ;  that  is,  to  settle  her 
in  a  rank  above  her  present  position,  if 
possible,  and  elevate  her  in  the  world  of 
society.  This  was  a  duty  they  felt  to  be 
imperative,  second  only  to  that  of  keeping 
the  estate  unencumbered  for  their  son. 

In  pursuit  of  this  object,  to  be  sure  they 
never  considered  the  happiness  of  the  being 
in  question.  Suitability  of  temper,  sym- 
pathy of  affection,  the  personal  worth  and 
virtue  of  the  intended  husband — such 
considerations  never  entered  their  circle  of 
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thought.  To  marry  her  well — ^what  the 
world  calls  well — where  there  would  be 
wealth,  connection,  and  station,  all  three, 
if  possible ;  but  two  at  least  indispensable — 
this  was  their  object  to  attain,  and  eirery 
duty  to  their  child  would  be  fulfilled. 

How  came  Eleanor  to  be  what  she  was, 
so  descended,  so  brought  up  as  she  had 
T)een? 

It  is  vain  to  inquire  after  the  cause  of 
these  strange  contradictions  to  the  ordinary 
rule  of  descents  and  races ;  but  when  such 
things  occur,  they  too  often  produce  much 
secret  misery  in  the  unhappy  exception. 

Eleanor  Whamcliffe  possessed  a  heart 
and  temper  of  the  most  exquisite  suscep- 
tibility and  tenderness;  an  intellect  fine 
to  the  last  degree,  though  not  strong. 
Sarely  in  women,  does  that  which  is  so 
finely  tempered  prove  strong.  Delicacy, 
and  a  something  fragile,  seems  almost 
an  essential  attendant  upon  extraordi- 
nary moral  or  intellectual  beauty.  In 
the  instance  before  us,  this  was  eminently 
the  case. 

From  her  earliest  infancy,  her  moral 
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a  source  oi  suiitTii^  —  consequently  of 
ph^cal  injury.  The  exquisite  delicacy  of 
her  perceptions,  formed  to  distinguish  ex- 
cellence in  its  fines:  developments— 4hc 
softness  and  tenderness  of  hear  heart — her 
innate  moral  sense  of  all  that  was  high 
and  good — bad  been  in  the  twilight  of  the 
childisli  life,  sources  of  continual  misery. 

Her  whole  circle  of  thought  and  expe- 
rience had  been  peopled  i^ith  giants  and 
spectres  of  her  own  creating;  or  rather 
created  by  the  contradiction  between  her- 
self and  aU  that  surrounded  her. 

To  her  tender  spuits,  and  sweet,  loving 
temper,  the  indifference  of  her  father — ^the 
careless,  uncertain  fondness  of  her  mother 
— ^the  sharp  reproofs  too  often  received 
from  the  man  of  the  world,  when  through 
timidity,  or  delicacy  of  feeling,  she  failed 
in  the  observance  of  some  of  those  duties 
of  the  world,  wliich  he  exacted  AAithout 
distinction  of  times,  feelings,  power,  or 
inefiUciency,  from  his  cliildren — were  cruel 
causes  of  anguish.  She  did  not  know 
what  she  wanted ;  but  she  wanted  some- 
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tlung :  she  did  not  know  what  she  feared ; 

^t  she  feared  greatly.     She  never  felt 

^appy    without    longing   to  shed    her 

^^OTB  upon   some  kind  bosom;   but  her 

Mother  hated  crying  children,  and  either 

scolded,  or  laughed  at  her  when  she  wept ; 

calljng  her  a  foolish  little  thing,  and  bid- 

di^xg  her,  if  she  could  not  give  over,  to  go 

^ti<y  the  nursery  till  she  had  done. 

In  one  sense  Lady  Wliamdiffe  was  right 
thvis  to  check  the  effusions  of  sensibility  on 
tt^e  part  of  her  daughter.  What  had  sen- 
sil>ility  and  the  world  in  which  Eleanor's 
^^  was  to  pass  to  do  with  each  other  ? 

"With  her  father  the  terrible,  terrible 
difficulty  to  overcome  was,  her  shyness. 
Axid  this  timidity,  as  he  managed  it,  was 
8\ure  to  increase ;   and  to  be  in  danger  of 
^^miinatrng  in  habitual  weakness  of  the 
^lerves.   In  fact,  such  was  the  consequence 
which  ensued  from  his  treatment — and  I 
loiow  not  a  greater  cause  of  misery,  than 
to  have  at  once  encroaching  demands  made 
upon  strength,  and  diminished  powers  of 
answering  them. 
Every  time  her  father  saw  Eleanor  in 
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company  with  other  little  lively,  happy, 
and  perhaps  somewhat  precocious  chil- 
dren of  her  OT^Ti  age,  he  felt  mortified 
and  angry.  His  pride  was  offended  to  see 
his  daughter  shrinking  from  observation, 
whose  place,  as  he  considered  it,  ought  to 
have  been  among  the  foremost.  He  could 
not  endure  to  find  his  little  girl  over- 
looked, when  others,  with  far  inferior  pre- 
tensions, were  exciting  general  attention, 
and  making  their  own  parts  good. 

The  sentence  wliich  so  often  greeted 
him,  "  A  sweet  little  gentle  creature, 
and  so  pretty;  it's  a  pity  she's  so  shy,'* 
uttered  with  a  kind  of  contemptuous 
compassion  by  the  proud  mothers  of  more 
forward  and  admired  children,  galled  him 
to  tlie  quick. 

He    would    laugh    and    reply,     "  Yes, 
poor  little  thing.'"    But   in  tliis   case  he 
could  not  carry  things  off  with  the  usual 
ready  assxu-ancc  which  in  his   intercourse 
with  the  world  rarely  failed,  and  enabled 
him  to  practise  one  of  its  sn-aud  secrets — 
never  to  owii  to  a  defeat  ot  a  disappoint- 
xnent,  but  in  every  defect,  \o  ?vad  w  qaalitv, 
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an  advantage  in  every  sinister  accident. 
He  was  too  really  vexed  at  heart  to  te 
ready  with  the  retort  he  might  justly  have 
given — too  much  out  of  temper  to  use 
Ms  powers  of  polite  sarcasm  in  return, 
and  to  compliment  the  mothers  upon  the 
precocity  of  the  little  premature  men  and 
women  about  him.  He  was  angry,  and 
so  he  was  unjust ;  and  he  visited  upon  the 
poor  little  gu-l  the  mortification  he  felt. 

Angry  reproaches  for  her  want  of 
courage ;  contemptuous  ridicule  of  her 
awkwardness  and  silence  ;  and  imperious 
orders  that  she  should  behave  better  in 
future,  were  not  exactly  the  means  calcu- 
lated to  raise  the  spirits  or  brace  the 
nerves  of  the  sensitive  young  creature. 

How  vividly  did  Langford  recall  these 
things  as  he  sat  there  by  the  dinner- 
table,  silent  but  attentive. 

His  memory  pictured  the  little  creature 
as  he  came  down  dressed  before  dinner, 
when  the  drawing-toom  was  already  half 
full,  and  the  merry  ringing  laugh  of  Sir 
John  Whamcliffe  might  be  heard  even 
whilst  he  himself  was  yet  upon  the  stairs.. 

I  2 
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How  Bandal  used  to  hate  that  ever- 
readv,  half  insolent,  half  gay,  and  to 
him,  most  unfeeling  laugh! 

At  such  times  there  would  often  be 
found,  waiting  near  the  drawing-room 
door,  a  delicate  little  girl,  in  a  white 
firock  and  white  sash,  with  her  face  and 
arms  of  the  colour  of  the  tenderest  blush 
rose,  faintly  tinted  with  pink;  her  fidr, 
long,  soft  -  hair,  combed  smoothly  and 
simply  roimd  her  face,  and  falling  in 
floods  as  of  silk  over  her  swcst,  childish, 
waxen  shoulders:  two  lovclv  blue  eves, 
beseechingly  cast  up  to  him ;  the  pretty, 
small,  chubby  hand  extended  towards 
him,  as  she  stood  there,  with  her  grave, 
kind,  good  old  nurse  beside  her.  Thus 
she  would  stand  expecting  him.  The 
rough  boy's  large  hand  would  soon  be 
holding  in  its  firm  protecting  grasp 
those  little  quivering  fingers,  the  gentle 
confiding  clasp  of  which  seemed  to  en- 
twine itself  round  his  inmost  heart; 
and  thus  they  would  enter  the  awful 
drawing-room  together.  Sir  John  was 
far   from    looking   ill-pleased  when    this 
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happened  to  be  the  case.  He  would 
come  up,  and,  with  more  cordiality  than 
usual,  shake  his  little  girl  by  the  hand; 
would  lead  her,  with  her  head  a  little 
upon  one  side,  and  hanging  modestly 
downwards,  to  present  her  to  some  Mend 
or  other,  and  then  restore  her  to  liberty 
and  to  her  Bandal  again. 

She  used  to  look  so  excessively  pretty 
and  interesting  thus  companioned,  that 
the  contrast  could  not  faU  to  strike  every- 
body. Sir  John  seemed  particularly  to 
admire  it. 
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Though  thoughts,  deep-rooted  in  my  heert. 

Like  pine-trees  dark  and  high, 
Suhdue  the  light  of  noon,  and  hreathe 

A  low  and  ceaseless  sigh, — 
This  memory  hrightens  o*er  the  past, 

As  when  the  sun  concealed 
Behind  some  cloud  that  near  us  hangs. 

Shines  on  a  distant  field. 

Longfellow. 


Such  silent  reveries  as  that  in  which 
Bandal  Langford  was  indulging,  take 
longer  in  the  description  than  they  do 
in  the  actual  passage  through  the  mind. 
His  £ather  and  mother  had  not  finished 
discassing  the  suhject  of  the  rooms, 
before  he  lifted  up  his  head,  and  his 
ftoe    quite   changed,   so   much   was   its 
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habitual  gloom  dispersed,  showed  the  in- 
terest he  was  taking  ia  what  was  going 
on.  In  fact,  it  was  no  slight  change 
which  had  taken  place  within  hJTn  at 
the  mention  of  that  almost  forgotten 
name.  He  had  suffered  the  cloudy  melan- 
choly,— ^that  melancholy  which  proceeds 
£rom  the  indulgence  of  the  imamiable 
feelings  and  adverse  passions  to  become 
almost  habitual,  and  nothing  that  occurred 
at  Kavenscliffe  seemed  likely  to  remove  it ; 
but  these  tender  recollections,  thus  revived, 
of  the  happiest  moments,  perhaps,  literally, 
the  only  really  happy  moments  of  his  life, 
worked  wonders. 

The  utter  alienation  from  his  father 
and  mother  in  which  he  had  permitted 
himself  to  indulge,  and  which  had  ren- 
dered the  gloom  of  his  mind  so  intole- 
rs^le,  seemed  dissipated. 

But  he  knew  not,  and  cared  not  why  it 
was,  or  how  it  was,  the  master  feeling  of 
his  mind — the  hatred  he  cherished  against 
the  man  who  had  injured  him,  stUl  re- 
mained unscrftened  by  these  kindlier  feel- 
ings.     That   sentiment  lay   deep  in  the 
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rweECijeE:  i*r  tad  f rii  aairr<  his  fitfiher 
az^d  lacffL^.  f :-?  -n-lii  he  c^siadered  tlieir 
injustk-^  azd  iiisesi^fbLaiT.  on  t3ie  contraiy, 
had  beiesi  a  csoLse  of  cailT  iiTiiaLti<HaL ;  but 
it  Tani&hed  cocpleseiT  under  the  train  of 
thou^ts  and  feelings  now  presented. 

He  thoui^ht  of  Eleanor  Tflmmdiffe,  and 
of  the  Tears  sone  bv.  A  healing  bahn 
s^^-m^rd  to  >oothe  the  wounds  of  his  spirit ; 
he  lift^.'d  up  his  head  with  something  like 
ch^^r.-rfuhiess,  and  listened  to  the  talk 
l^'twff^'n  his  lather  and  mother. 

"  Extremely  delicate,  Ladv  TThamcliflFe 
writes  mo  word,  but  grown  surpassingly 
beautiful." 

"  Abroad  a  year  or  two,  and  then  a 
year  and  a  half  at  Cheltenham.  Four 
years,  I  think,  since  they  were  last  here." 

"  You  may  say  five,  next  November." 

"  Well,  give  her  the  room  you  men- 
tionedi  madam,  and  spare  no  expense  in 
making  her  comfortable.  This  return  of 
the  Wluumdiffes   shall  be    celebrated  by 
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US  something  in  the  manner  of  royal  visits. 
....  I  wonder  whether  Sir  John  laughs 
as  much  as  he  used  to  do." 

"Probably. — His  laughter  was  of  a 
sort  not  to  diminish  with  years. — It  came 
little  from  the  heart.  A  mere  trick ! 
Yet  Sir  John  is  a  sensible  man." 

"  So  I  have  always  thought,  but  could 
have  wished  him  a  little  more  solidity." 

Mrs.  Langford  sighed. 

"  They  are  people  of  this  world,"  said 
she,  sententiously ;  "  both  he  and  dear 
Lady  Whamcliflfe.  Too  much  so,  I  fear — 
but  time  and  advancing  years  may  do 
much. — ^There  are  the  seeds  of  good — and 
who  knows  what  the  quiet  of  the  country, 
and  associations  somewhat  different  &om 
those  which  they  have  lately  been  accus- 
tomed to  may  do  for  him  and  poor  Lady 
Whamcliflfe  ?  We  ought  never  to  despair 
of  any  one." 

For  she  was  resolved,  and  so  was  Mr. 
Langford  resolved,  to  find  nothing  amiss 
in  the  Whamcliflfes.  Their  charitable 
views  of  their  friends'  characters  and  con- 
duct being  mightily  aided  by  their  secret 
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I  ahookl  hafe  ISkai  ta 
Iifiard  what  they  would  have  said  of  iha 
Whamdiffes  if  they  had  not  beea  Mends 
of  their  own^  ooniiectiooa  of  wham  they 
wero  not  a  little  proud  I 


Bandal  keeps  walking  iqp  and  down  Urn 
gravel  walk  which  runs  along  the  sumsnit 
of  the  diff,  and  commands  a  view  of  the 
carriage-road,  waiting  the  arrival  of  the 
expected  guests.  His  heart  is  throbbing 
in  a  strange  way,  and  the  whole  man 
experiencing  a  sense  of  happiness  to 
which  he  had  long  heen  a  stranger, — 
great,  it  might  be  called  exquiaite,  happi- 
ness,— intoxicating  as  new  wine  to  one 
little  accustomed  to  it. 

*^  More  beautiful  than  ever — more  ddi- 
cate  than  evcrl"  The  words  were  not 
forgotten.  He  pictured  her  the  same 
sweet,  endearing  creature  whom  he  had 
loved  so  well.  He  never  asked  himself 
whether  all  the  rest  would  continue  upon 
the  same  footing,  —  whether  this  lovely 
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creature  would  remaiii  inclined  to  love  him 
as  a  man,  in  the  way  she  had  done  as  a 
hoy.  Still  less  did  he  lecoUect  that,  love 
liim  or  not,  there  could  not,  ia  the  nature 
cf  things,  he  the  same  artless  display  of 
her  fedings.  But  he  troubled  not  his 
head  with  these  questions.  He  kept  pic- 
turing her  to  himself  the  same  in  all 
respects,  except  that  the  child  had  hIo<»ned 
into  the  woman;  and  a  woman  he  had 
already  appropriated  to  himself.  A  some- 
thing in  his  father  and  mother's  manner, 
indeed,  might  have  justified  this  feding, 
had  he  sought,  which  he  did  not,  either 
to  justify  or  to  account  for  it. 

He  had,  in  old  days,  been  accustomed  so 
entirely  to  consider  Eleanor  Whamcliffe 
as  his  own  peculiar  possession,  and  she 
had  so  invariably  seemed  to  admit  the 
daim,  and  to  ding  to  h\m  as  her  sole 
friend  and  protector,  that  now  they  were 
to  meet  again,  his  heart,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  renewed  the  feeling. 

Besides,  a  man  heir  to  a  large  estate, 
representative  of  an  ancient  family,  and 
Maturated  with  the  sense  of  his  own  high 
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claims  ami  pivtensions,  does  not  usually 
antioipUo  much  difficulty  in  pressing  his 
suit  u^vou  ai\y  ilisengaged  woman. 

80  ho  Wivlked  up  and  down  the  terrace 
ill  a  state  of  comfort  and  satisfaction  to 
which  ho  had  vory  long  heen  a  stranger.  De- 
UvoixhI  from  what  might  have  been  almost 
calUnl  the  monomania  of  exasperated  feel- 
ings, his  mind  seemed  restored  to  health ; 
to  variiHl  natural  interests  and  feelings. 
And  I  know  few  sensations  more  pleasant 
than  this  restoration  to  a  sound,  from  a 
morbid  state  of  nmid :  the  convalescence 
of  the  bodv  is  nothinj?  to  it. 

It  was  a  fine  day,  towards  the  latter 
end  of  November, — say  what  they  will  of 
November,  it  has  its  channing  days; — ^a 
slight  fiH)st  had  crisped  the  air,  and  a  soft 
mistiness  hung  upon  the  landscape,  giving 
a  mysterious  indistinctness  to  the  groups 
of  ti'ccs  and  the  rocks,  and  the  outlines  of 
the  more  distant  hills  ;  wliilst  the  full  but 
transparent  river,  coursing  rapidly  along^ 
sparkled  in  the  sunbeam.  The  day  was 
in  harmony  with  his  feelings,  subdued^ 
softened  as  they  were ;  and  he  walked  and 
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watched,  and  mused,  in  tranquil  enjoyment 
of  the  inner  peace  so  lately  acquired,  till  at 
length  the  distant  roU  of  an  approaching 
carriage  was  heard.  And  soon  a  gay  landau 
and  four,  with  a  couple  of  servants  attend- 
ing on  horseback,  was  to  be  seen  emerging 
firom  the  woods,  and  taking  the  road  by 
the  river  side.  Now  it  is  at  the  foot  of  the 
ascent — ^now  it  slowly  mounts  the  hill. 

He  watched  it  some  moments,  hesitating 
whether  to  go  at  once  to  the  door,  as  his 
impatience  urged  him,  or  to  wait  till  he 
was  summoned.  His  impatience  decided  the 
matter,  and  before  the  carriage  had  swept 
roimd  the  grass-plat  at  the  back  of  the 
house,  Randal  was  standing,  the  foremost 
figure  of  all  in  attendance,  upon  the  steps ; 
his  father  and  mother  remained  waiting  in 
the  hall. 

Mr.  Langford  observed  with  considerable 
pleasure  the  evident  excitement  of  his  son ; 
but  the  mother  remained  cold,  and,  as 
usual,  little  observant  of  that  in  which  the 
happiness  of  others  was  concerned. 

The  landau  was  not  open,  even  the 
windows  were  drawn  up,  to  shelter  the 
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travellers  firom  fhe  dight  trhifaww  t^ttif 
day.  It  stopped,  and,  as  Lungferd  lodoel' 
impatieiitly  within,  displayed  nothiiiff  Ml 
aoonfdsed  lieap  of  bonnets,  dofdcs,  brfctfll^ 
boxes,  and  all  tliose  wearisomB  imBitatf 
inth  which  some  ladies  love  to  tnunmaBi 
themselves  when  travellhig.  But  HbB 
door  is  opened,  and  ont  finrf;  issofii  flfef 
John.  He  is  dressed  in  a  IMdc  flif^' 
lined  coat,  or  cloak,  which  was  tben  oilled 
a  roquelaure,  muffled  up  from  head  to 
foot ;  and  he  is  no  sooner  liberated  than 
he  begins  to  stamp  with  his  feet,  ex- 
claiming, in  no  measured  terms,  against 
the  confounded  coldness  of  the  weather; 
and  making,  as  Randal  thinks,  a  great 
fass  and  noise.  He,  however,  speedily 
turns  to  tbe  carriage, — ^to  which,  after 
a  slight  salute  to  Randal,  he  gives  his 
whole  attention.  The  next  person  who 
appears  is  Lady  WbamcHflfe's  maid,  Tier 
hands  fall  of  bags  and  baskets, — ^an  ex- 
cessively spare  young  person,  dressed  in 
the  pink  of  the  Ab%ail  mode,  and  appear- 
ing to  regard  herself  as  one  not  among 
least  important  of  the  party.    She 
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addresses   Sir  John  with  a  sort  of  half- 
respectfdl  femiliarity,  and  orders  the  men- 
servants  about  as  if  she  were  the  mistress 
ierself.     Then  Lady  WhamcMe  makes 
her    appearance^  —  a    thin     fashionable- 
iooMng  figure,  rather  above  the  common 
sizGy  with  the  remains  of  much  beauty, 
considerably  the  worse  tor  wear,  but,  in 
spite  of  that,  looking  younger  than  she 
re^tlly  is,  and  as  if  the  traces   upon  lier 
f^^atures  were    rather    those   of   habitual 
^Bsipation  and  late  hours  than  of  age. 
Stie  is  not  unpleasiug  upon  the  whole; 
fot'  her  face  looks  refined,  and  there  is 
^   it  a    great    deal    of    loveliness,    and 
^  certain  animation,  subdued  by  habitual 
ton ;  yet  there  is  nothing  in  it  to  interest, 
—no  promise  of  much  beyond  what  at  first 
sight  appears.     She  too,   like   Sir   John, 
having    descended,   directs   her   first   at- 
tention   to    the   carriage;    a   woman    of 
simple    dress    and   manners,  being   Miss 
WhamcliflFe's  attendant,  who  came  upon 
the  box,   now  joins    her.     The  footmen 
mount  the  wheels,  the  roof  of  the  car- 
nage is  thrown  back,   and   then   a  roll 
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of  cloaks  and  fiirs,  of  (ulka  and 

is  with  miich  care  lifted  down  fhe 

steps,  and,  attended  by  Sir  John,  mj  Lad^ 

and  the  last-mentioned  maidt  is 

up  the  hall-steps  and  into  the  honaa 

Jjangford  beholds  the  object  of  ao 

thought  and  expectation  before  him. 

Her  figure  was  entirely  enyolcqped  ]& 
the  doaks  and  furs  that  were  wrajiped 
round  her ;  her  head  was  oovered  wifth  m 
remarkably  pretty  black  velvet  travelling 
bonnet,  in  which  were  two  feathers,  fiedl- 
ing  most  gracefully  on  one  side,  their  dark 
shade  setting  off  her  pale,  most  delicate^ 
and  most  beautiful  features,  to  the  greatest 
advantage,  aided  by  the  abundance  of 
fiedr  shining  hair,  which,  a  little  disordered 
by  the  journey,  streamed  down  upon  each 
side.  The  loveliest  blue  eyes  in  the  uni- 
verse, full  of  gentle  meaning,  were  lifted 
up  to  the  servants  who  carried  her  into 
the  house,  as  in  low  tones,  most  musical, 
she  softly  thanked  them  for  the  trouble 
they  were  taking. 

She  was  carried  at  once  into  the  draw- 
-zoooqi,  fhe  door  of  which  stood  open» 
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and  laid  upon  the  so£a.  This  being  done, 
the  parents  upon  each  side  exchanged  7ery 
cordial  greetings,  and  the  introduction 
of  his  son,  as  a  grown  man,  to  Sir  John 
and  Lady  Whamdiffe,  was  made  by  Mr. 
Langford,  senior.  Then  they  all  adjourned 
to  the  drawiQg-room,  where  her  maid  was 
already  busy  in  reUeving  Miss  Wham- 
diffe fix)m  some  of  the  heavy  wraps.  The 
young  lady  seemed  rather  faint,  and  they 
had  untied  her  bonnet;  and  as  she  lay 
there,  with  the  ribbons  and  feathers 
scattering  round  her  fece,  the  delicate 
firiU  of  her  habit -shirt  encircling  her 
throat,  her  fair  hair  in  the  greatest  abund- 
ance scattering  upon  the  sofa  cushion 
upon  which  her  head  rested,  and  its  rich 
golden  hue  showing  almost  like  a  glory — 
the  extreme  softness  and  tenderness — ^the 
spiritual  expression  of  the  face — ^and  the 
delicate  outline  of  the  figure,  were  dis- 
played to  the  utmost  advantage.  Alto- 
gether they  formed  a  picture  which  Bandal 
Langford,  to  his  dyiog  day,  could  never 

forget. 

He   stood  a  minute  or  two  gazing  in 
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SLlent  eostacy ,  whilst  the  oAeffV 
together.  At  last  Sir  JohB  tuaei  t» 
and  said^  '*Mr.  Langford,  I  mmt 
jaa  again  to  my  dssag^ttber ;  thoiH|^  1 
say  her  memory  is  moxe  tenaoirai*  tbai- 
mine ;  ha — ha — ^ha  I  SleaaoTy  m^dl^r  I 
dare  say  yon  haTe  not  foxgottaAr  yov 
consin,  Bandal  Langford — y our  flluywfioft 
in  all  dijBELculties  and  dangemP  Tlmnif^l^ 
Joye,  I  hardly  TWOgiOBed  yoB  nqpself — fltt 
grown — so  altered — ^ha — ha — ^ha  I  WfH^ 
shake  hands  and  be  friends — ^ha — ^ha — hal** 

Upon  this  the  smallest,  most  delicati^ 
most  incomparable  of  hands,  ungIoTed» 
and  glittering  with  a  few  sparkling  ringa^ 
was  held  out — Langford  took  it  in  hia 
with  a  reverence,  as  if  toudiing  the 
fingers  of  an  immortal. 

He  did  not  speak,  nor  did  she, — but 
his  large  sinewy  hand  closed  round,  aanA 
pressed  hers^  firmly  though  very  sofii^» 
as  if  to  assure  her  that  the  old 


yet  existed  upon  his  side.  The  pres- 
M»  was  almost  imperceptibly  retuxned, 
tte  Uue  ^es  being  at  the  same  tine 
l*oi  te  hk  &o^  with  a  sort  of  anxioiaa. 


isa 

loT^  eoosiBu    It  I 

tiiKk)  csiKfiaxn^  ] 

Aid  not  iBSjMe  fcja  waft  fta  iin^MiMl  ftrl 

in|t  of  tiiat  awe  : 

linmaUt;',  a 

ttanj'ai 

Slw  looked  90  sa«^,  ^aks 
SMWM  Mnnf  so  ra^^  to  i 


pkasatnt  ttmidtlr  and  lesem  vas  i 
ava^  with.  The  trader  Ittae  eyn 
niae^I  to  him.  vtth  the  most 
loofc  oJT  WB&ieace  and  Eciaaee*  jnsk  as 
used  to  be  whm  «be  vrss  a  ehild;  and  im 
dark  wuKtvuance.  bent  towv^  hen.  vaa 
filfed  with  tfaaG  wharh  saftmed  eroiy 
^m^^^iw  hae  and  vharactec.  TlmB  a^- 
dued»  the  cottttCtfttSKe  of  Bandal  ijM^gftwJ 
Biaeht  he  ealfed  Kallf  ^.-tennxn^.  Tk^ 
h«g9a  to  cotkT«rse  ibl  Iov^  tones  wtth  fardi 
oA«r;  h»  waatl^  hsKh  Tok«w  BMdi^MBA 
>»  >— Bf  hy  1A»  mm  &«^ut^  v^A 
1  hist— «:<  Itiv  h«SviK  vs»  ever  hm 
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"  Hare  you  felt  it  so  r  " 

"Yes."* 

"  I  understand  what  you  mean 

Yes — I  could  fancy,  now  you  say  it, 
that  in  certain  moods  one  might  feel  this 
ceiling  low  and  oppressive — but  I  have 
been  so  used — "  to  be  miserable — ^was 
upon  her  lips,  but  she  could  not  as  yet 
quite  open  her  heart  so  far,  and  she 
checked  herself — "so  used  ....  to  laige 
lofty  resounding  rooms — ^that — that  .... 
Well  I  suppose  it  is  human  nature — one 
ever  likes  best  what  is  new.  You  cannot 
think  how  snus:  and  comfortable,  these 
rather  low  and  shadv  rooms  seem  to  me." 

He  smiled,  and  felt  and  looked  pleased, 
and  he  said,  "  Do  you  remember  the  place 
weUr" 

"Everv  t^vis:  and  stone  about  it,  I 
think.  I  kept  my  face  close  to  the  car- 
riage window  after  we  had  passed  the 
lodge  gate.  Nothing:  seems  much  altered. 
That  is  very  pleasant. — It  is  so  jmnful  to 
come  back  after  a  few  years  to  a  place  that 
one  has  loved,  and  to  find  this  improved, 
and  that  removed — and  everjihing  some 
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way  or  other  changed.  I  do  so  hate  such 
changes. — Are  the  ravens  alive  still  ? 

"  Undouhtedly.  I  helieve  the  Langfords 
mronld  think  the  roof  tree  of  their  house 
had  fallen,  if  the  ravens  were  to  give  over 
bnilifing  in  the  old  oak." 

*'  And  what  is  became  of  Nero  ?  The 
terrible  Nero  ?  Is  he  yet  Kvfaig  ?  Do  you 
know,  Biandal,  I  have  dreamed  of  Nero 
often  and  often,  and  not  very  long  ago 
either — ^and  have  awakened  in  a  perfect 
paroxysm  of  terror  as  he  jumped  up  and 
laid  his  great  "heavy  paws  upon  my 
shoulders.  I  believe,  if  it  were  actually 
again  to  happen,  I  should  screech  like  a 
wild  thing  yet." 

"Would  you — "  and  he  smiled,  then 
added,  "  Poor  old  Nero  !  hie  bounding  days 
are  over.  He  stiU  creeps  about  the  place, 
but  he  is  become  as  a  very  old  man." 

"How  pleasant  it  is,"  she  resumed 
after  a  short  pause,  "how  pleasant  and 
refreshing  it  is,"  and  she  gave  a  sigh  as 
if  a  load  was  being  cast  ifrom  her  bosom, 
"  to  come  back  to  a  place  where  one  has 
never  been  since  one  was  a  child.    They 
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SAT — and  of  course  it  seems  as  if  it  must 
be  so,  that  no  one  can  retread  his  steps 
in  life — ^that  time  rolled  by,  revolves  no 
more — and  yet,  I  feel  just  now,  as  if  time 
had  run  back,  and  as  if  I  \ras,  at  this  very 
moment,  much  the  same  little  thoughtless, 
happy,  foolish,  thing  that  I  was  in  the 
days  of  Nero.  Do  you  feel  anything  of 
this  at  meeting  again,  Randal?  No;  I 
suppose  you  can*t." 

"  I  don't  know  exactly  what  I  feel,"  said 
he,  bending  upon  her  eyes  filled  with  un- 
utterable softness.  "  Whether  it  be  as  you 
say,  that  time  has  rolled  back,  or — No — ^it 
is  not  so — I  am  quite  different  from  what 
I  was  then — -:V11  is  different  fipom  what  it 
was  then.'' 

"  You  do  not  look  so  very  different — and 
I  don't  like  to  think  you  are  so  very  dif- 
ferent.— Don't  say  that  asrain,  Randal ;  let 
it  be  as  it  was  then. — Cousin,  you  do  not 
know  how  much  I  wish  it — how  much  I 
have  thought  about  it,  expected  firom  it — " 
she  stopped  herself. 

"  Have  you  ?"  said  he ;  "  Have  you  ever 
been  so  good  as  to  think  of  me  ?  " 
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"  Think  of  you ! — often  and  often,'*  and 
she  sighed,  and  her  head  dropped  a  little, 
and  she  seemed  overpowered  with  some 
painful  recollection ;  then  she  roused  her- 
self with  a  slight  gesture  of  impatience,  as 
if  she  would  forcibly  shake  off  some  un- 
pleasant remembrance;  and  she  looked 
round  the  room  again,  and  laughed  a  little, 
and  said, 

"  I  declare  it  is  just  exactly  what  it  was 
when  I  left  it.  There  are  the  very  things  I 
used  to  think  so  beautiful — The  lady  with 
the  lamb,  and  the  lady  with  the  cockatoo, 
and  all  your  precious  old  ancestors,  too, 
Kandal — I  used  to  manage  to  be  afraid  even 
of  them.  What  a  little  fool  I  was !  And  how 
good-natured  you  used  to  be,  you  big  boy. 
Boys  of  that  age  are  usually  such,  rough, 
unfeeling  creatures,  and  so  particularly 
fond  of  teazing  little  timid  girls.  Do  you 
remember  the  delight  Everard  used  to 
take  in  plaguing  me — and  how  passionate 
you  would  be  about  it?  How  I  used  to 
stand  and  quiver,  for  very  terror  and 
pleasure,  when  you  took  my  part ;  and 
you  two  were  quarrelling  about  it  despe- 
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melj.  How  mr  pocnr  little  heart  used  to 
tbnk  yaa!  £irtaatd  it  a  ^vy  dSttouuk 
ponQanQMr^fiandd.  fie  it  a  marunyoMi^ 
officer  in  one  of  his  Mqoi^a  OBBJicsiBl^ 
mentit*  He  is  esteenied  as  kaDdnnla'iii 
an  angd,  and  the  very  pink  of  cuucUaif 
and  good  manners." 

^He  always  promiBod  to  he  Tvy  hand* 
some. — ^To  be  the  pink  of  couiie^y  aid. 
good  manners  is  the  natnxal  ocBBeqneneeb 
I  suppose,  of  hdoiiging  to  one  of  im 
Majesty's  craok  jregiments." 

He  felt  a  disagieeaUe  sense  of  the  eon- 
trast  his  own  appeaxanoe  mi^brt  present. 

The  proudest  men  are  hmnUe  to  hasD- 
ness  when  they  truly  love.  He  added, 
what  under  any  other  circumstances,  his 
haughty  spint  would  have  brc&^i  rather 
than  have  uttered — something  to  this 
effect;  That  those  who  had  passed  their 
time,  shut  up  in  retired  country  houses, 
jmist  want  many  such  advantages. 

She  did  not  take  up  this.     She  did  not 
seemto  notice  the  remark,  or  to  think  about 
BuBL  ?pnUi  refiorenoe  to  his  ertemal  appear- 
Hermind  kept  lecurring  to  the  past. 
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''Do  you  remember  that  beautiful  sum- 
mer's day,  when  we  were  all  three  sitting 
under  the  dear  old  oak-tree,  and  watching 
the  ravens  feeding  their  yonng,  whom  we 
cordd  hear  fluttering,  and  attempting  an 
infantile  croak  in  the  huge  nest  above? 

^The  gravity  of  the  indefatigable  parents, 

ftying  so  solemnly  along  in  search  of  food, 
axid  the  greedy  screechings  of  the  nursery 
ftill  of  children  ?    Do  you  remember  that 
pajticular  day,  E/andal  ? '' 
"Yes — I  remember  it." 
"How  Everard  wanted  to  climb  the  tree; 
^-Xid  how  I  screamed  and  cried  because  I 
^^^as  sure  he  would  hurt  himself ;  and  how 
^t  last  he  lost  aU  patience.     Do  you  re- 
^^ember?" 

"Oh  yes,  I  remember." 
And  well  he  did  remember  seeing  Eve- 
i^rd  at  last  rudely  push  away  the  little, 
dinging  girl,  screaming,  in  an  agony  of 
terror,  for  his  sake — and  the  blow  with 
which  he  had  at  last  accompanied  the  order 
to  be  quiet,  and  hold  her  noise  —  and  the 
sudden  rush  of  blood  to  his  own  temples  ; 
and  the  ecstacy  of  passion  which  blinded 
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hixub—and  how  he  hadradied  fonraidttal 
with  one  stroke  of  his  foot  levelled  te 
coward  to  the  earth — and  how  Brenoi 
had  struck  his  fordbead  agahut  a  akontoiif 
and  had  bled  profiisdy — and  the  agony  <£ 
distress  and  remorse  into  whidi  hia  fitflii 
sister  had  been  thrown— and  the  generarity 
with  which  she  had  forgotten  all  her  awk 
causes  of  complaint  in  her  sense  of  hat 
brother's  sufferings — and  yet,  how^  in  ih6 
paroxysms  of  her  distress,  her  heart  had 
remained  just,  and  grateful,  and  loving 
to  himself;  and  how  sulky  Everardhad 
been — and  the  tears  she  had  shed  before 
he  would  be  reconciled — and  how,  when 
the  reconciliation  at  last  had  been  effected, 
her  tears  had  ceased ;  but  she  kept  sobbing 
and  sobbing,  as  he  sat  upon  the  grass  by 
her  side,  and  her  little  head  was  leaned 
against  his  breast. 

"  You  were  always  my  champion,"  she 
said — and  again  she  looked  into  his  eyes 
with  the  same  searching,  anxious,  wistful 
eiqiression  which  we  have  noticed  when 
first  they  met. 

His  eyes  were  cast  down  at  this  mo- 
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mcnt,  and  she  kept  peeping  under  his 
eyelids,  for  he  did  not  observe  her ;  and 
then  she  seemed  occupied  in  perusing  his 
features,  and  scanning  his  figure,  as  if  she 
were  trying  to  understand  him  exactly. 
The  expression  of  the  face,  softened  as  it 
was,  had  in  it  even  now  when  she  con- 
sidered it  with  this  attrition,  something 
stem  and  severe.  And  the  strong-built 
figure;  the  large  limbs,  knit  together  as 
with  sinews  of  iron,  something  in  it 
almost  approacliing  to  the  terrible. 

The  longer  she  looked,  and  the  stronger 
this  impression  became,  she  began  to 
wonder  she  could  have  spoken  with  so 
much  childish  ease  and  composure  to  this 
severe-looking  man.  But  he  soon  raised 
l^  ey^  again  and  then  there  was  some- 
ttiing  in  them,  —  a  softness  again  per- 
vading every  feature  when  he  looked  at 
W, — ^which  reassured  her. 
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CHAPTER   VL 


Oh  hush !  may  bleit  *''*y**'"li*i!tt 

Onr  fonner  being  steep, 
And  with  iu  sorrows  may  its  lo^re 

In  dead  oblivion  sleep. 

Mrs.  Acton  Tindal. 


The  conversation  between  the  two  con- 
tinued  in  the  strain  I  have  rdated,  tm 
some  time  longer,  and  every  firesh  quarter 
of  an  hour  seemed  by  awakening  firesh 
recollections  of  their  old  firiendship^  to 
draw  them  nearer  to  each  other ;  bat  it 
was  time  to  separate  and  dress  for  dinner. 
Lady  Whamdiffe  and  Mrs.  Langford  reap- 
peared, attended  by  Eleanor's  maid. 

"  Well,  my  love,  how  do  you  feel  ?  Not 
ao  Miy  much  tired  ?  " 
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'  *  Thank  you,  mamma, — ^very  much  less 

fired  than  I  was  yesterday, — don't  ring," 

^  lier  mother  approached  to  put  her  hand 

npon  the  bell,—"  with  a  little  help  I  feel 

^vilte  equal  to  walldng  up-stairs/' 

**  I  don't  kuow  for  that — ^you  are  not  a 
vecry  prudent  person.  Always  trying,  Mrs. 
L^uigford,  to  do  more  than  her  strength 
^^  equal  to.  There  is  no  end  to  our  quar- 
^""^Is  upon  that  subject.  Nay,  my  darling, 
^  you  positively  must  naoA  will,"  aa 
-^*Xeanor,  assisted  by  her  maid,  endea- 
^^^ured  slowly  and  with  considerable 
^*i:fficulty  to  rise  from  the  sofa,  —  "  Mr. 
**-<uigford — Bandal — perhaps  you  wiU  be 
^^good.  .." 

He  had  already  risen,  and  stood  there, 
Waiting  only  for    permission  to    resume 
^ome  of  his  old  oflEices  of  assistance  and 
J)rotection. 

"  If  Miss  Whamcliffe  wiU  only  give  me 
leave ;  nay,  Eleanor,  it  is  but  as  it  used  to 
be— let  me  support  you."  And  he  j)ut  his 
arm  under  the  pillow,  and  with  one  slight 
effort  raised  her  at  once ;  and  stUl  keeping 
his    arm   round    her,    supported   her  as 
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there  she  stood,  tirttmng  and 
upon  the  floor. 

She  had  looked  up  at  him  as  he  did  ao^ 
her  soft  eyes  so  sweeli^»  kmn^,  and 
thankfiiUy  raised  to  his,  with  that  gSBfl» 
confiding  smile  in  them,  so  inrirjiMMSiMj' 
dear  to  his  heart ! — A  sweetness  to  whisk 
he  had  for  years  heen  a  stranger  ^¥W*^ 
to  pervade  his  feelings. 

"  I  wish,"  he  said — and  he  stooped  lit^ 
tall  head  tenderly  and  anxioody  dowil 
towards  her — ^"  I  wish  you  would  let  it  be 
as  it  used  to  be,  Eleanor, — ^let  me  lift  you 
up  and  carry  you  to  your  room.  You 
really  do  not  seem  fit  to  walk,  and  I  could 
lift  you  as  I  should  a  feather.  Would 
it  not  be  better.  Lady  Whamdifie  ?**  turn- 
ing and  appealing  to  her. 

"  Beally  I  see  no  objection  to  it ;  only 
she  is  such  a  positive  little  thing.  •  •  •  She 
is  as  light  as  a  leaf;  it  really  would  be 
much  better." 

And  thus  encouraged,  Eandal  Langford, 
without  waiting  for  farther  permission, 
took  the  trembling  girl  up  in  his  arms, 
and  saying,  "  Mother,  which  way  ?  '*  fol- 
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lowed  by  the  ladies,  caxried  her,  as  he  might 
have  done  a  little  baby,  very  softly  and 
without  the  slightest  appearance  of  eflFort 
up-stairs.  The  maid  opened  the  door  of 
the  room  appointed,  a  not  very  large  one, 
at  the  end  of  the  house.  It  had  a  bow- 
window  and  conmianded  a  most  lovely  view 
to  the  eastward.  The  sun,  it  is  true,  no 
loi^r  shone  fall  upon  it;  but  his  rays 
gilded  the  woods  and  eUffs  opposite,  and 
sparkled  upon  the  river  which  ran  below. 
The  scene  was  beautiful  beyond  descrip- 
tion. 

The  cliffs  upon  this  side  of  the  house 
were  less  precipitous  than  upon  the  other, 
and  fell,  broken  into  all  sorts  of  fantastic 
shapes,  and  clothed,  with  every  variety  of 
that  beautiful  vegetation  proper  to  the 
sandstone-rock,  towards  the  stream.  The^ 
rich  yellows,  reds,  and  browns  of  the 
stone  firom  time  to  time  breaking  out,, 
and  appearing  between  the  various  greens,. 
— now,  indeed,  now  longer  properly  green^ 
for  the  dying  tints  of  the  year  were  upon 
the  shrubs  and  toughest  plants  which  grew 
there  in  such  profusion.     A  path  upon 
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tins  sUeoTtfelMiiMlBdlfaaafl^gpafcl- 
v»lk  and  tannoe  damn  to  Ami  me^M 
brink;  orer  irludi  tlie  boir-windoifry > peo- 
jecting  consideinlify,  nemed  to  bang. 

At  this  momeul  noUdi^  oould  bemoie 
pleasing  than  the  aoene  psesaated  tibiofig^ 
the  irindofw;  nor  look  move  oumfiMrlaUa 
and  dieofol  than  did  tlie  Iittie  apartment 
ikeeU:  Indeed  it  na^t  be  said  to  be  fha 
only  reaU^  dieerfcd  i^wtment  in  11^ 
She  had  her  aim  round  his  neck,  aa  be 
held  her  in  his  arms,  and  before  he  laid 
her  down  upon  the  sofa,  which  stood  by  a 
brisk  blazing  fire,  he  just  carried  her  to 
the  window,  and  leaning  her  forward  so 
that  she  might  look  out,  said, 

*'  Look  Eleanor, — do  you  remember  this 
view?  The  sun  is  vopy  bright  this  No- 
vember day — Is  it  not  beautifiil  ?*' 

"  Lovely !  "  she  answered.  "  How  soft 
and  calm  it  is !  The  shrubs  seem  to  have 
grown  very  much,  and  are  more  rich  and 
abundant  than  ever.  And  how  charmii^ 
is  the  effect  of  the  mist  lying  in  the  hol- 
lows of  the  woods  and  rocks,  with  the 
bright  tints  of  the  sun  tipping  the  peaks 
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and  the  tops  of  the  trees ! — ^Let  me  look  a 
little  longer — ^how  lovely !  " 

He  stood  there  —  not  unwilling,  you 
may  be  sure,  leaning  her  forward,  and  she 
placidly  regarding  the  scene — ^with  such  an 
expression  of  peaceful  repose  on  her  face ! 
vThe  peace  and  repose  were  infectious.  He 
had  never  felt  ia  his  life  before  as  he  did 
at  that  moment.  Such  a  sense  of  almost 
holy  love  and  joy  stealing  over  him,  as  he 
held  the  sweet  delicate  creature  in  his 
arms,  so  tenderly !  Then  she  turned  up 
those  gentle  eyes  and  said, 

"  Thank  you, — Now  you  must  lay  me 
npon  my  sofa,  I  believe." 

And,  assisted  by  her  maid,  he  deposited 
his  burden  with  a  care  the  most  solicitous, 
and  with  feelings  of  tenderness  and  anxi- 
ety most  sweet  and  most  new,  upon  the 
couch,  and  aided  Mrs.  Gary  to  arrange  her 
pillows  and  coverings.  All  w^hich  attentions 
Eleanor  seemed  to  receive  with  as  much 
satisfaction  as  they  were  offered,  and  a 
merry  little  laugh,  such  a  laugh  as  had 
not  been  heard  jfrom  her  lips  for  many  and 
many  a  long  day  rejoiced  her  mother's  ears. 

L  2 
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Lady  IMiamcliffe  came  up  to  the  sofa, 
rooking  much  pleased. 

"  Really,  my  loye,  you  haye  home  your 
journey  wonderfully. — Thank  you,  Mr. 
Lansrford — Randal  '* — 

"  Let  it  he  Randal,  pray  ma'am." 

"  TVell  then,  Randal — ^really  you  are  a 
capital  nurse.  Who  \roidd  have  expected 
it  of  yofu? — ^But  you  were  always  very 
good-natured. — Howeyer,  now  we  must 
turn  you  out,  for  posit iyely" — ^looking  at 
her  watch — '*  it's  s^^ttini::  late,  and  Eleanor 
must  lie  and  rest  about  an  hour  before  she 
dresses  for  dinner. — So  sret  alons:  with  you, 
and  au  revoh\  my  darling.  Gary,  take  care 
your  young  mistress  does  not  get  cold  from 
lying  betAveen  fire  and  window.  Better, 
perhaps,  draw  the  cuitain." 

"  Oh  no,  mamma,  thank  you,  please  not 
to  draAv  the  curtain.     Let  me  look  out." 


He  ran  down  stairs,  and  let  liimself  out 
at  the  hall-door,  and  plunged  down  the 
steep  by  the  path  beneath  her  window, 
and  was  soon  upon   the   flowing    riyer's 
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brink.  Here,  under  overhanging  trees  and 
rocks,  a  wide  walk  was  laid  out,  which 
extended  above  two  miles,  winding  in  and 
out, — now  following  the  course  of  the 
river,  and  running  upon  its  very  brink, 
then  diverging  into  the  woods,  and  leaving 
the  water  altogether; — now  rising  amid 
the  cliffs  and  broken  rocks  to  a  conside- 
rable height,  then  sinking  again  to  the 
shaded  river-side.  A  beautiful  walk  it  was, 
indeed ! 

He  hunied  there ;  and  once  there,  for- 
getful of  tide  and  time,  indulging  all 
the  new  and  delightful  sensations  which 
crowded  into  his  heart,  he  followed  the 
devious  way,  unobservant  of  the  beauteous 
scenery  which  surrounded  him,  yet  per- 
haps not  entirely  disengaged  from  its 
influence. — ^Tlie  sweet  solitude  of  the  walk, 
and  its  extraordinary  beauty,  the  lulling 
sound  of  the  light  wind  among  the  branches 
overhead,  and  of  the  transparent  river, 
bounding  and  rippling  over  the  stones 
and  broken  rocks,  sootliing  his  senses  by 
their  soft  music,  and  lending  fresh  charms, 
though  unobserved,  to  the  harmony  of  his 
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feelings.  Every  harsh  or  ixrit 
tion  seemed  soothed,— every  old  miUiiig 
wound  healed.  His  cherished  hatxediy  lii0 
bitter  recollections,  all  dissipated,  as  if  the 
past  had  been  but  a  painfdl  dream.  His 
thoughts  were  fox  otherwise  occapiedt  dirall* 
ing  upon  that  tender  smile,  those  bhie  egret 
of  surpassing  softness  and  loreliiieBfl,  thsl 
delicate  form,  which  seemed  to  aak  Ibr 
support  and  protection.  Love,  tendemciwij 
and  a  sort  of  holy  pity,  were  mingling  in 
his  bosom, — ^the  sense  of  injuries  and  suffer- 
ings,— ^the  old  thirst  for  revenge  and  retri- 
bution, died  away.  It  was  as  a  new  birth 
of  the  soul. 

He  wandered  and  wandered  on,  I  know 
not  how  long ;  at  last  he  recollected  him- 
self. Then  he  looked  at  his  watch ;  it  was 
getting  late,  and  he  hurried  back  to  dress 
for  dinner,  filled  with  the  del^htfiil  cer- 
tainty that  at  dinner  he  must  meet  again, 
and  that  the  whole  evening  would  be  spent 
in  her  company. 
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The  change  effected  in  Eleanor's  feelings 
was  for  the  moment  almost  as  entire  as 
that  produced  in  those  of  Randal,  and  the 
relief  which  she  experienced  almost  as  great. 
She  had  been  for  some  time  very,  very  mise- 
rable, and  her  misery  had  been  increased  to 
a  sad  degree  by  the  impossibility  of  exciting 
sympathy  in  any  of  those  who  surrounded 
her.  Not  that  they  intended  to  be  un- 
kind; to  positive  unkindness,  except,  it 
might  be,  now  and  then  from  her  brother, 
she  was  a  stranger.  Her  father,  whom 
she  had  feared  so  much  as  a  little  girl, 
had,  since  she  had  bloomed  forth  into 
loveliness  so  remarkable,  exchanged  the 
mortifying  system  of  early  years  for  one 
totally  different.  His  pride  in  the  admi* 
ration  she  excited  was  excessive,  and  he 
flattered  her  accordingly,  and  indulged 
her  in  most  ways.  Like  other  vain  men, 
he  was  gratifying  his  own  self-love,  whilst 
thus  appearing  to  be  gratifying  hers,  and 
giving,  by  the  admiration  he  did  not  hesi- 
tate openly  to  display,  the  cue,  as  it  were, 
to  the  admiration  of  others.  Nobody 
could,  in  appearance  at  least,  be   more 
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indulgeat  than  he.  Not  a  mUk 
oovld  form  was  to  be  denied^  not  a 
iQusatiBfied.  Erery  one  was  piot  ia 
sitioii  if  bar  service  requiied  it. 
one's  wants  and  wishes  were  eipeofajd -to  Im 
subservient  to  hers.  And  yet»  oador  id 
this  apparent  kindness,  Eleanor  iSalft 
knew  that  she  dare  no  mf^e  xxHrtradiofc  . 
&ther,  than  in  the  days  of  her  iafSnat  ^pa! 
That  he  loved  and  indulged,  her  to  emeiib 
but  that  all  this  was  upon  one  undentood 
condition — ^that  no  desire  of  hers  was  to 
be  put  in  contradiction  with  his.  The  love 
and  the  value  he  expressed  for  her  was  to 
be  understood  to  last  so  long,  and  only 
80  long  as  she  consented  to  minister  to 
his  self-consequence,  and  yield  implicitly 
to  his  plans  and  wishes.  As  for  anything 
like  the  true  sympathy  of  the  heart — any* 
thmg  approaching  to  a  disinterested  desire 
for  her  true  happiness,  or  indeed,  the  least 
approach  to  the  comprehension  of  that  in 
which  her  true  happiness  would  consist — 
ahe  wdlknew  it  was  as  vain  to  hope  as 
to  expect  to  gather  grapes  from  thorns,  or 
firom  thistles. 
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As  regarded  the  mother,  that  sympathy 
for  which  her  heart  was  yearning  it  seemed 
aknost  equally  yain  to  look  for.  There 
were,  indeed,  few  feelings  in  common 
between  mother  and  daughter. — ^They  were 
both  yery  good-natured,  and  habitually 
gentle  and  kind  in  their  manner.  In 
these  two  good  qualities,  which  so  agree- 
ably tend  to  smooth  the  course  of  family 
life,  Lady  WhamdiflFe  might  be  said  to 
rival  Eleanor.  But  in  all  others,  alas !  how 
lamentably  she  fell  short ! 

Eleanor  possessed  an  almost  excessive 
delicacy  of  taste,  the  greatest  refinement 
of  sentiment  and  acuteness  of  perception, 
united  to  a  temperament  sensitive  in  the 
extreme.  Her  faculties  were  of  a  very 
high  character,  and  her  disposition  noble, 
generous,  and  tempered  too  finely  not  to 
feel  in  general  perfectly  indifferent  to  the 
busy  interests  of  that  little-great  world, 
for  which  her  mother  seemed  alone  to 
exist.  Eleanor  knew  but  of  two  sources  of 
happiness, — the  development  of  her  fine 
intellect,  and  the  indulgence  of  the  affec- 
tions belonging  to  the  tenderest  of  hearts. 


-.-  V  s 


_..../     -..:.::;._::  ,    .::  ..::■  >i-.u^.  was  n->- 
waiitiii^  ill  a  eeriaiii  cleverness,  uor  inca^ 
pable,  in  her  way,  of  a  good  deal  of  real 
aSection.       In  things  belonging  to  thi$ 
world,    she    was    active,    tolerably    weH- 
judsring,  and  at  home.    Of  those  belonging 
to  a  higher  life — ^that  life  which  constituted 
existence  for  Eleanor — she  had  not  an  idea** 
Anything  like  the  support   of  her   sym- 
pathy in  those  many  sufferings  to  whiclx 
a  being  like  Eleanor  is,  in  the  great  world* 
exposed,  it  was  manifestly  absiuxL  to  expecfc 
from  her  mother. 

Yet  was  Lady  TMiamcliffe  far  from  neg'- 
lectfiil  of  her  responsibilities,  as  she  under- 
stood them.  To  bring  her  daughter  out 
with  everA'  advantacce — ^to  dress  her  in  the 
best  possible  style,  without  regard  either  to 
trouble  or  expense — carefully  to  attend  to 
her  health,  so  far,  at  least,  as  was  consistent 
^nth  the  fatigue  of  continual  dissipation — 
above  all,  to  leave  no  pains  unspared,  no 
circumstance  neglected,  wliich  might  tend 
to  secure  an  advantageous  settlement  in  life 
for  her  daughter, — ^this  was  Lady  Wham- 
diflfe's  conception  of  a  mother's  duties,  and 
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such  duties  she  sedulously  performed,  and 
^eU.    Further  than  this  she  did  not,  for 
she  really  could  not,  go.     She  had  never 
known  a  want  beyond  such  things  herself — 
^^^  should  she  estimate  the  immensity  of 
that  want  in  the  case  of  another  ?    Every- 
thing approaching  to  matters  of  such  a 
nature,  was  at  once  dismissed  as  "  stuff  and 
nonsense  "  by  her.  And  a  laugh,  and  "  My 
dear  child,  how  can  you  be  so  absurd  ?  Do, 
^^^   goodness  sake,  my  sweet  Eleanor,  talk 
more  like  a  rational  being," — ^had  silenced 
the  first  attempts  of  the  young  girl,  as  life 
^P^ned,  to  make  the  feelings  understood  with 
^'ttich  her  heart  was  fiUed  to  overflowing.  Of 
<^virse,  anything  approaching  to  confidence 
t^d  been  thus  entirely  repressed,  and  the 
Idlings  had  been  driven  inwards.  A  being  so 
^Unid  and  sensitive  as  Eleanor  Whamcliffe, 
^en  under  the  most  favourable  circum- 
stances, finds  it  difficult  to   give  vent  to 
sentiments  delicate  perhaps  to  an  almost 
morbid  excess, — in  this  case  it  was  ma- 
nifestly  impossible.      She   became   really 
in  her  own  family  what  so  many  very  un- 
reasonably and  conceitedly  affect  to  be  in 
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theirs,  —  that  hapless  thing,  tme  femme 
i/ncomprise. 

She  had  no  sister,  and  as  regarded  her 
brother,  there  was  still  less  sympathy  to  be 
hoped  than  from  any  member  of  her  family. 
He  was,  in  fact,  a  regular  spoiled  heir,  a 
common-place  fashionable  yomig  man  of 
the  world,  selfish  and  hard-hearted,  as 
many  such,  though  not  all,  are.  As  he 
had  never  known  crosses  himself,  he  eared 
not  one  whit  for  the  crosses  of  other  people, 
and  indeed  usually  chose  to  conclude  that 
such  things  existed  only  in  the  imagination 
of  the  sufferers.  His  feelings  to  liis  sister 
unsoftened,  as  in  Sir  John  and  Lady 
WhamclifTe,  by  the  natural  instincts  of 
parental  pride  and  affection,  were  those  of 
complete  indifference,  or  rather,  I  might 
perhaps  say,  something  beyond  indifference. 
In  fact,  he  did  not  much  like  her. 

There  was  an  innate  superiority  in 
Eleanor's  mind,  character,  and  abilities, 
which  would  make  itself  felt,  in  spito  of 
all  her  gentleness ;  and  which,  though  he 
would  have  scorned  to  confess  it,  imtated 
his  pride,  and  excited  something  very  like 
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incipient  jealousy  in  EveraxcL  Then,  she 
was  an  invalid,  and  as  such  required  con- 
sideration and  indulgence;  aad  with  the 
something  approaching  to  harharity,  too 
common  in  spoiled,  selfish  men,  Everard 
hated  an  invalid;  voting  that  nothing 
upon  earth  was  such  a  hore  as  a  delicate 
woman,  —  "Mere  affectation,  and  non- 
sense, and  fuss,  it  was  all."  "  Why  could 
not  one  woman  do  what  other  women 
did,  if  she  chose  ?"  "  Other  women  stood 
twelve  hours  a  day  at  theu-  washing-tuhs. 
Housemaids  scruhbed  floors,  and  dairy- 
maids went  singing  along  under  heavy 
milk-pails.  The  incapacity  to  endure 
fatigue  was  nothing  in  the  world  but 
the  result  of  indolent  habits,  and  fancied 
inability  for  exertion.'*  "He  hated  such 
nonsense,  and  had  he  a  daughter  like 
Eleanor,  he'd  soon  teach  her  to  jump 
about." 

In  this  manner  Eleanor  had  for  some 
years  been  driven  to  live  within  herself, 
imtil  her  thoughts  and  feelings,  for  want 
of  some  wholesome  communication  with 
those  of  others,   had  attained  an  almost 
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morbid  intensity ;  and  she  stood : 
of  becoming  more  absorbing 
tlian  is  safe  in  this  incQnstaiit»  duungoBd 
world,  should  she  meet  with  an  dlqeofc 
capable  of  reciting  her  affiadiQiia.  Hb 
attachment  to  her  consin  Bandal  had  nok 
taken  any  form,  however,  approadung  1o 
this.  She  had  been  too  young  when,  kit 
at  Kayensdiffe  to  attach  herself  in  iUi 
exdusive  manner  to  Bandal  Langfixd; 
and  the  difference  of  their  ages,  so  appa- 
rent at  that  early  period  of  life,  would 
have  indeed  rendered  anything  like  sym- 
pathy of  this  nature  improbable. 

It  was  as  her  protector  and  champion, 
rather  than  as  her  companion,  that  ahe 
looked  up  to  him  and  loved  him ;  and  it 
was  indeed  something  in  the  very  same 
light  that  she  felt  inclined  to  regard  him 
still,  for  she  was  in  circumstances  greatly 
to  need  both  a  friend  and  a  protector. 
Toor  girll  she  was  at  this  time  sorely  beset; 
and  she  had  no  one,  as  we  have  seen, 
among  the  members  of  her  own  fiamily^ 
ilram  whom  she  might  expect  the  least 
in  her  difficulties.    The  anxious 
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searcliiiig  look  whicli  she  had  once  or 
twice  cast  upon  Randal,  seemed  to  be  one 
of  inquiry  whether  he  would  indeed  prove 
himself  a  friend,  and  the  examination 
seemed  to  have  encouraged  her.  As  she 
lay  there  upon  her  sofa,  resting  before 
dressing  for  the  evening,  her  countenance 
assumed  a  tranquillity  of  expression ;  there 
was  an  air  of  hope  and  comfort  diffused 
over  it  which  had  not  been  seen  upon  that 
gentle  suflfering  face  for  a  very  long  time. 

Lady  Whamchffe,  dressed  for  dinner, 
now  came  into  the  room.  She  looked 
extremely  handsome,  and  well  satisfied, 
as  she  had  reason  to  be,  with  her  own 
appearance;  and  she  came  up  to  her 
daughter's  couch,  and  kissing  her,  said, 

"  How  weU  you  are  looking,  my  dear ! 
this  air  seems  quite  to  have  renovated 
you  already.  You  will  enjoy  yourself  here, 
I  am  sure — ^you,  who  are  so  fond  of  old 
childish  associations,  and  all  that  sort  of 
thing — and,  really,  it  looks  a  pretty  place — 
I  had  almost  forgotten  all  about  it — Most 
horribly  out  of  the  way,  though,  it  certainly 
is.     How  well  Mr.   and  Mrs.   Langford 


leo 


iielMldi^!    Not  a  dy  nliiw,  'LJUtm4    I 
thaa  whea  I  was  ban  luL    I  mapfmBJ    j 


in  tlie  TegetaUe  sort  of  13b  ttqr 
Imr^  people  Teel^  beoome  ■«'»<^^ft"g  Vkt 
tbe  old  oek-traeB  timnaolveiL  "Si 
oeeds  to  jeer  Kittt  tkmth  and. 
peroepdUe  diange.  Aa  for  ReniM  Jtaey 
fbtd,  your  couam*  duldt  ufat  do^  7^* 
think  of  him?  A  stnnger  daadk-] 
ftoe  it  is.  And  yet,  I  dBdaie»  ho^is 
handsome — eery  handsome,  I  flunk.  1 
can't  help  liking  those  sort  of  faces  — 
don't  rou?     They  look  so  manly." 

^*I  always  thought  my  cousin  Bandal 
handsome  firom  a  boy,"  said  Eleanor; 
^'  and  thoi^h  people  used  to  say,  even  then, 
tliat  there  wiis  too  much  harshness  in  his 
expression,  it  always  seemed  a  kind  one  to 
me.  And  I  think  I  can  detect  the  same 
latent  kindness  in  it  now." 

'^You  have  been  perusing  the  book 
with  attention,  have  you,  my  darling 
little  prude? — ^I  am  glad  you  like  flie 
contents  so  well. — ^It's  so  nice  to  be  fond 
of  one's  cousin." 

*'  fond  1 "  repeated  Eleanor,    "  And  yet. 
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I  believe  I  really  am  quite  fond  of  Randal. 
I  always  liked  him  so  much  from  a  boy ; 
and  he  seems  to  me — except,  of  course, 
that  he  is  grown  and  changed  into  a  man 
— so  little  altered.  As  he  carried  me  up- 
stairs, I  could  almost  have  fancied  I  was 
but  six  years  old  again." 

"  Dear  me,  child !  I  wish  I  could  fancy 
myself  six  years  old  again  !  But  I  must 
wait  for  young  gentlemen  to  volunteer  to 
carry  me  up-starrs,  before  I  can  amve  at 
that  blessed  delusion.  However,  seriously, 
I  am  quite  pleased  that  you  are  so  content ; 
and  I  hope  that  old  associations  may  put 
more  recent  ones  out  of  that  silly  little 

heart  of  yours,  Eleanor Say  it  shall 

be  so,  child — won't  you  ?" 

Eleanor  sighed ;  then  she  said,  "  If  my 
mind  could  be  at  rest  upon  one  subject, 
I  should  be  able  to  get  along  better." 

"Well,  well;  I  think  you  may  make 
yourself  easy  upon  that  score  for  the 
present.  It  is  not  likely  Sir  William  will 
renew  his  suit  just  yet. — ^Though  I  don't 
intend  to  say  that  I  think  ho  ^ill  not 
persevere — ^That  chit's  face  of  yours  must 
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have  something  yeiy  attw6tfl#i>  ik^  i^M^ 
make  yourself  easy ;  joa  will  not  m  kin 
again,  at  all  events,  till  next  flfriBg.  JjA 
me  see — ^Easter  &Mb  late— €06^  tiro»  tibnfc 
four,  five,  good  months.  Why.  it  is  » lifab 
child  1  Nobody  knows  what  majy  tnm 
in  five  months." 

Eleanor  looked  relieved  by  this 
Five  months  was,  indeed,  a  lanjg 
No  one  could  tell,  as  her  naUhat 
what  might  happen  in  five  montha.  The 
best  thing  that  could  happen,  as  r^;axded 
her,  would  be,  that  Sir  William  mi^t 
change  his  mind,  £all  in  love  elsewhere, 
and  leave  her  at  peace. 

She  dreaded  a  family  contest.  She 
felt  that  resistance  to  the  united  wishes 
and  persuasions  of  all  around  her  was  a 
task  to  which  she  was  scarcdy  equal, 
alone  and  imsupported  as  she  was:  and 
yet,  to  marry  Sir  William  1 — ^With  her 
present  feelings  it  was  impossible.  Snt, 
what  could  she  urge?  He  was  an  im- 
exceptionable  match,  —  rich,  well-boni, 
handsome,  and  good-himioured — and  with 
just  that  portion  of  sense  which  suffices  to 

1^ 
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make  a  man  respectable  without  makiiig 
him  interesting. 

She  had  only  one  objection  to  plead, 
and  that  she  dared  not  allude  to,  for 
shame  and  mortification  lay  that  way — 
For  there  lay  the  deep  shame  of  passionate, 
and,  as  it  appeared,  unrequited  afiFection 
bestowed;  and  to  her  proud  family  the 
burning  mortification  of  having  had  the 
daughter  of  their  pride,  in  the  eye  of  the 
world — and,  to  use  the  terms  of  the  world, 
neither  more  nor  less  than — jilted.  It  was 
this  hateful,  hateful  idea  which  furnished 
her  father  and  her  brother  with  their 
strongest  reasons  for  forcing  this  match 
with  Sir  William  upon  her.  Her  speedy 
marriage  with  another,  being,  as  they 
regarded  it,  the  only  possible  way  to 
wipe  out  the  disgrace  imder  which  they 
smarted. 

As  for  Lady  Whamcliffe,  as  we  have 
seen,  she  had  always  been  properly  alive  to 
the  importance  of  a  good  settlement  in 
life ;  and  since  Eleanor  had  "  come  out," 
as  the  phrase  is,  had  thought,  talked,  and 
speculated  upon  little  else.     Therefore  to 

M  2 
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refuse  such  a  proposal  as  Sir  WSSam!^jr^ 
unless,  indeed,  a  better  offiorod, — ^ppeand 
to  her  little  short  of  insanity. 

''You  are  going  to  dress,  and  oome 
down  again,  this  eyeniog?''  the  moliier 
interrupted  Eleanor's  reverie  1^  saying. 

'*  Oh,  yes — certainly  1  I  fed  quite  equal 
to  it.  You  will  find  me  in  the  drawing- 
room  when  you  come  out  finom  dimier; 
for  though  Bandal  would  net  let  me  walk 
up,  I  certainly  intend  to  walk  down-stain. 
So,  pray  say  nothing  about  my  designs 
of  tliis  nature,  dear  mamma,  for  fear  he 
should  insist  upon  having  it  his  own  way 
again." 

"  Oh,  never  fear,  cliild ;  I'll  keep 
your  secret. — But  there's  the  second  bell. 
Why  can't  these  people  have  a  gongp 
They  seem  to  retain  most  antediluvian 
notions,  to  be  sure, — of  which  f^iniTig  at 
six  o'clock  is  not  the  least.  Six  o'clock ! 
— only  think !  However,  fare\<-ell,  dear 
child;  and  put  on  that  white  silk  with 
the  white  fringes,  will  you  ?  It  becomes 
you  so— And  I  want  to  force  that  starched 
|aeoe  of  puritanism,  Mrs.  Langford,  to  own 
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you  are  very  pretty,  which  she  seems  to 
think  it  ahnost  at  the  peril  of  her  soul  to 
do. — Besides,  it  pleases  your  father — ^you 
know  it  always  does,  when  you  look  ravish- 
ing." And  so  the  gay  mother  kissed  the 
quiet  daughter,  and  took  her  leave. 


The  evening  was  rather  a  stupid  affair 
to  most  of  the  party.  Lady  Whamcliffe 
sat  making  talk  with  Mrs.  Langford,  and 
every  now  and  then  endeavouring  to 
swallow  down,  as  best  she  might,  some 
most  tremendous  yawns.  The  two  gentle- 
men got  on,  however,  somewhat  better 
together.  Men  in  England,  however  dif- 
ferent their  habits  of  thought  and  ideas 
of  life  may  be,  are  sure  to  find  some 
subjects  in  common  upon  which  to  dis- 
course; and,  moreover,  are  seldom  so 
exposed  to  the  inroads  of  the  demon  of 
ennui  as  a  lively  woman  like  Lady 
Whamcliffe,  when  there  is  notliing 
amusing  going  on. 
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''  llow  .v/'////  I  ever  get  throuLrli  i' ': 
How  shall  I  ever  endure  it  r — ^What  am 
I  to  do  ? — Whsii  id  to  become  of  me?" 
she  kept  mentally  ejaculating;  but  thea 
she  looked  at  the  sofa,  and  she  said  to 
herself,  "Possible  or  impossible,  do  it  I 
must." 

Upon  the  sofa  Eleanor  lay  reposing;  and 
over  the  back  of  it  Kandal  was  again  lean- 
inif.  The  young  girl  was  certainly  looking 
surpassingly  lovely ;  for  that^  rather  than 
beautiful,  is  the  proper  term  to  use.  The 
white  dress  that  she  w^ore,  trimmed  with 
rows  of  rich  fringe;  the  beautiful  laoe 
scarf,  or  shawl,  that  hung  over  her  shoul- 
ders ;  her  most  sweet  face,  her  abundance 
of  lino  fair  hair,  now  dressed  and  displayed 
to  the  utmost  advantage;  the  peculiar 
softness  of  every  tone  when  she  spoke; 
the  sweetness  of  her  smile;  the  tender 
grace     of    every    motion     and     gestiu"e, 

rendoi-ed  her,  in  truth,  a  most  bewitch- 

•  

Uig  creature.     The  young  man  sat  there 

™^^8  to  her,  and  listening  to  the  sweet 

j^«V  way  ill    which    she    prattled — that 

P*tty  prattle,  so  gentle,  so  softly  playful, 
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^  irinning,   to  his  sense  little    short  of 

^vishment — ^He  thought  her  the  sweetest 

^^  mortals — more  than  mortal — ^an  angel 

^n  angel  of  light  and  beanty. 

Bis  whole  strong  nature  was  melted 

^^'^ci  subdued.     The   stronger  the  power 

^^       resistance,    the    more    complete    the 

^<2rt;ory.    He  felt  already  that  he  loved 

tl^^i^   fair    creature   with    that    love,  too 

d^*^?  for  words,  which  passeth    show — 

^^^^xt   his   whole,   whole   heart  was    hers 

--"""^liers   every    faculty    of    his     mind — 

l^^ips   henceforward   and    for    ever.     The 

^^^ength  of  the  passion  was  in  proportion 

^  the  earnest  intensity  of  his  character. 

He  loved  her  as  the  strong,  the  serious 
We,  when  love  they  do  with  the  whole 
soul.  Yet  his  passion  took  a  colour  from 
the  object  by  which  rt  was  inspu'ed.  It 
was  as  pure  and  holy,  as  deep  and  fervent. 
Already  he  felt  himself  a  nobler  and  a 
better  man.  And,  as  he  looked  at  Eleanor, 
his  imagination  began  to  weave  one  of 
those  romances  of  marriage,  which  adds 
a  something  so  substantial,  so  dear,  to 
more  evanescent  feelings.    Already  he  was 
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pictaring  her  to  himself  as  his  wife,  his 
own — the  mistren  <rf  his  family — the 
mothw  of  his  children — the  gentle  iiiler 
of  that  very  maiiBioii. — Investing  her  with 
those  sweet  attributes  which  reudercd  her 
still  more  predoua  as  his  own,  his  awn 
only,  a  part  and  portion — and  oh  1  what 
a  blessed  portion  1 — of  lus  own  iudiridual 
selfl 

These  are  dangerous  speculations  for 
any  one,  man  or  woman,  to  indulge  in. 
It  is  dangerous  work  thus  to  abandon 
the  reins  to  the  imagination,  and  draw 
pictiures  of  fehcity,  only  too  often,  never 
to  he  realized.  A  few  hours  leads  people 
far,  when  they  once  begin  to  travel  in  that 
direction.  The  effects  produced  by  that 
one  evening  followed  Bandal  Lai^fcwd 
to  his  grave.  Love  and  hatred  were 
both  master  passions  with  him.  Though 
so  strongly  contrasted,  it  is,  as  asserted  in 
the  bid  proverb — the  power  to  feel  them 
in  their  full  intensity  mostly  exists  in  the 
same  character. 

The  conversation  of  the  elder  on^  had 
Ibr  some  time  subsided  into  silence;   and 
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sitting  there  round  the  fire,  they  ohserved, 
with  considerahle  satisfaction,  what  was 
going  on  hetween  Randal  and  Eleanor — 
too  much  ahsorhed  in  each  other's  conver- 
sation to  be  aware  that  they  were  objects 
of  attention  elsewhere. 

Lady  Whamcliflfe  raised  her  head,  from 
time  to  time,  from  her  netting,  and  though 
she  could  not  suppress  a  sigh  now  and  then, 
as  she  thought  of  the  tasks  before  her,  yet 
with  internal  satisfaction  she  reiterated  to 
herself  the  determination  to  endure  all 
wdth  true  maternal  heroism.  Even  Mrs. 
Xangford's  cold  precise  mouth,  as  she 
looked  gravely  at  the  two,  relaxed  into 
a  grim  smile  of  approbation.  Sir  Jolm 
talked  of  turnips,  and  cast  a  glance  now 
and  then  at  what  was  going  on ;  and 
Mr.  Langford  looked  gravely  content. 

The  lovely  yoimg  creature,  her  heart 
absorbed  vnth.  far  other  ideas,  little  sus- 
pected the  nature  of  the  family  plot  thus 
weaving  against  her,  or  the  expectations 
which  her  artless  conduct  excited. 

Aa  for  Randal,  he  was,  as  usual,  per- 
fectly careless  upon  the   subject.     If  he 
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bad  suspected  what  was  going  on,  his 
firidc;  and  his  delicacjr  might  have  heen 
Komowhat  offended^  and  he  would  pro- 
bably have  resented  this  sort  of  premature 
design  a^inst  his  liberty.  Men  hate  to 
1)0  dictated  to  in  love,  even  if  it  be  iiL 
the  very  way  to  which  their  inclination. 
iH  tending. 
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CHAPTER    VII. 

Wheu  we  met  methought  her  alter' d, 

Though  the  flower  was  sweet  and  fair, 
And  the  bright  bud  had  expanded, 

But  mom's  sunshine  was  not  there. 
Oft  I  mark'd  a  sudden  sadness, 

Stealing  o'er  her  tender  eye  ; 
Swiftly  on  her  smile  and  laughter, 

Follow' d  the  unbidden  sigh. 

Mrs.  Acton  Tindal. 

Sleanor's  health  rapidly  improved 
ler  the  qiiiet  of  Ravenscliflfc.  Her 
^d^  harassed  and  agitated  as  it  had  been, 
3  soothed  by  the  tranquillity  which  sur- 
inded  her ;  besides,  she  had  abundance 
time  to  herself,  and  could  indulge  her 
lancholy  without  observation.  She  was 
0  entirely  relieved  from  what  was  at 
8  moment   the   most   pressing   of  her 
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troubles— fhe  suit  of  Sir  William.  Bf 
common  consent  this  last  subject  seenied 
altogether  dropped,  and  this  was  a  >^t!at 
comfort  to  her. 

She  spent  much  of  her  time  in  Ii« 
chnrming  little  room  —  her  eye  wander- 
ing over  the  lovclv  landscape  before  tier— 
listenii^  to  the  hoarse  roar  of  the  wind 
among  the  woods,  or  m  atchina;  the  hunj*- 
ing  river,  now  swelled  by  the  autumn. 
rains,  tumbling  over  the  rocks.  Hee. 
thoughts  wottld  dwell,  it  is  true,  too  long 
u^Kiu  a  certain  forbidden  subject ;  but  the 
cruel  bitterucss  of  her  injiured  feelings 
seemed  allayed,  and  her  heart  soothed 
and  softened  by  the  ehai-m  of  that  repose 
which  surrounded  her. 

She  liad  time  to  rcWew  what  had  passed, 
to  arrange  her  thoughts,  to  discipline,  as 
far  as  pos^blc,  her  feelings — ^those  fedings 
which  had  been  so  deeply  outraged, — to 
aidotrour  to  diminish  the  force  of  senti- 
moits  through  which  she  had  suffered 
80  much, — ^to  stifle  cruel,  ctucI  r^ret, — 
to  fcwget  that  trembling  agony  of  hope 
owe  excited  to  ccsta<^,  and  disappointed. 
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She  strove  to  lower  the  bright  hues  of 
those  pictures  of  bliss  once  assured,  now 
lost  for  ever,  which,  do  what  she  would, 
at  times  recurred,  —  to  endeavour  to  be 
reasonable  and  good,  resigned,  patient, 
and  submissive. 

^iHiilst  she  had  remained  at  Chelten- 
ham in  all  the  hurry  of  dissipation,  and 
exposed  to  the  suit  of  Sir  William,  and 
to  the  cruel  persecutions  of  her  family 
upon  his  account,  she  had  found  it  im- 
possible to  obtain  the  least  approach  to 
tranquillity  of  mind.  She  had  lived  in  a 
tt)nstant  state  of  internal  agitation,  which, 
coupled  with  the  incessant  and  painful 
effort  to  disguise  it,  and  assume  a  com- 
posure which  she  was  so  far  from  feeling, 
^  completely  undermined  her  health, 
^d  brought  her  into  the  fearful  state  of 
weakness  to  which  she  was  reduced. 

Eleanor  lived  many  years  ago, —  when 
^uankind  seem  to  have  existed  under 
what  might  almost  be  thought  a  different 
religious  dispensation  from  that  which 
we  now  enjoy.  There  was  little  of  that 
reality  — that  vital  sense  of   the  loving 
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trath  of  tin?  swt  8iiliJ60t  '^IHpPVil 
guislm  tralT  rd^kyu  miiHiii  fit  Mf  fl 
Brofde  seemed  to  mmou  vpoalliew^ 
jects  most  iuijpeifectly» — to  adndl'* 
fiicts,  with  mudi  Iobb  lieriiiiUfm  and  AN 
periuips,  than  tfaer  do  at  preacnt»  1ml' 
so  kgicaDT  to  fbDoir  oat  their  tm 
quencesit  tr few  admitted.  BHier  aa  af 
stiamt  or  as  a  connolatHmt  xdigi0iL'l 
in  general,  less  effiwtualy  in  pflrapoHiB^ 

the  immensitT  ct  its  daima.  than  H 

• 

now.     And   people   who   beliered  # 
article  of  its  teacliings,  and  were  pnnc 
in  the  observance  of  its  external  i 
tices,  carried  little  of  it  home  to 
inner  hearts.     They  looked  to  the 
for  their  motives  and  for  their  suj 
and  disciplined  their  hearts,   wher 
task  was  attempted,  rather  by  th< 
gestions  of   that   sort  of   ancient 
philosophy  Christianized,  which  yc 
find   in    the  sermons  of    Blair, — 
stance,  —  than  through   that   viti 
which  purges  the  eye  of  the  soul, 
to  discern  the  force  of  higher  inot 
gives  strength  to  move  mountaii 
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Thus  it  was  both  with  Eleanor  and 
Kandal.  They  both,  contrasted  as  were 
their  notions,  were  alike  in  this — their 
habitual  respect  for  religion,  their  habitual 
confidence  in  the  truth  of  what  they  had 
heen  taught,  and  their  equally  habitual 
^consistency  in  neglecting  to  apply  these 
things  to  the  discipline  or  support  of  their 
own  minds. 

They  differed,  however,  so  far,  that  whilst 
^^^anor,  with  a  strong  intuitive  moral 
^n.se,  a  very  deep  perception  of  the 
''^^xity  of  goodness,  was  in  a  dim,  grop- 
11^  manner  always  endeavouring  to  attain 
^  it,  Randal  knew  not  what  self-disci- 
P^ixie  meant. 

^eanor  was   an   example  of   what    a 

^J^^ajacter,  so  naturally  lovely  as  hers,  may 

^^^oome,    and    often,  I  believe,   does    be- 

^xne  under  such  superficial  views.     There 

^a«  all  that  is  tender,  pure,  and  beautiful, 

hut   there    was    neither     happiness    nor 

strength. 

The  cheering,  animating  sense  of  living 
under  the  perpetual  government  of  ^^s- 
dom,  goodness,  and  sympathy — that  bro- 
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therhood  with  One  -nho  lias  condo! 
to  disdose  himself  under  the  affecting 
lelationship, — ^that  cheerful  suhmisaoa 
which  arises  firom  the  conviction,  that 
suffering,  and  soitow,  and  disappointment, 
are  not  the  result  of  the  contradictory 
workings  of  blind  accident,  hut  parts  o( 
a  great  scheme  of  moral  education, — sucll 
consoling  and  ennobling  certainties  were 
sddom  present  to  her  mind.  So  that  in 
this  great  crisis  of  her  life,  when  such 
considerations,  and  such  consideratttma 
alone,  coidd  have  saved  her  from  Uu 
sense  of  utter  desolation  and  desertion 
which  she  endured,  left  to  her  own  tu^ 
assisted  effoi-ts,  she  added  one  more  to 
the  numerous  list  of  sufferers,  who  lisn 
found  the  vanity  of  the  supports  on  wbidi 
they  trusted. 

Still,  nothing  that  is  good  in  itsdf  u 
in  this  world  utterly  cast  away ;  and  tbfl 
efforts  she  made  to  resign  hersdf  to  iib< 
cessity  wcro  not  mthout  their  iruit.  She 
stru^ed  hai-d  to  recover  her  peace  vi 
mind,  and  thoi^h  unable  altogether  to 
attain  .thisi  she  was  able  to  conquer  the 
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^^onstant    internal    agitation   which    had 

''oeu  destroying  her,  and  to  profit  hy  this 

/wiise  in  her  life,  so  as  to  restore  a  little 

<»der  to  the  confusion  of  her  thoughts 

^d  feelings. 

SLe  passed  the  numerous  hours  in 
^blch  at  BaTensdiffe  she  was  suffered  to 
racxxam  alone,  in  reviewing  her  past  life, 
coideaTOuring  to  understand  her  own  cha- 
racter, and  to  decide  upon  the  course  best, 
lu^d^er  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case, 
to    pursue. 

Tlpon  two  things  she  soon  came  to  a 
dfecision^     One  was,  that  whilst  under  the 
n^nenoe  of  hw  present  feelings,  the  only 
state   in    which    she   could   either    per- 
form her  duty  to  her  own  satisfaction,  or, 
^^i^deed,    find  existence    supportable,   was 
that  of  a  single  woman.    The  second  was 
ibe  natund  consequence  of  the  first,  that 
tiKe  muBt,  and  she  would,  come  what  might 
of  it,  refiise  Sijt  "William,  if,  as  she  feared, 
^  ahould  address  her  again.    She  likewise 
^^iTOd,  in  case  of  difficulty,  to  apply  to 
ber  (xnuhi  Bandal,  confess  the  whole  to 
^  vbA  entreat  his  protection  and  sup^ 

VOL.  I.  N 
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port  against  the  urgency  of  her  fluaSfy, 
There  was  eirerything  in  Bandal  thsfc  das 
oould  desire  for  snoh  a  porpoaa.  Bii 
affection  for  her  seemed  to  be  as  Strang  as 
in  their  childish  years ;  the  ^i>flii^»TOft  Jos 
strength  of  character  gave  him  oiver  attsn 
very  great,  and  more  especially  greats  aisifc 
appeared,  over  her  own  fiither  and  moAliar. 
They  treated  him  with  a  oordialily,  aad 
showed  a  deference  to  his  qfonioins  m  a 
manner  that  surprised  her.  Thecaaae.8he 
was,  indeed,  far  from  divining. 

It  may  seem  strange,  but  so  it  was, — so 
absorbed  was  she  by  her  own  ideas,  that 
the  thought  of  her  cousin  in  the  character 
of  a  lover  did  not  once  present  itselfl 

And  thus  gradually  and  almost  imper- 
ceptibly,  Eleanor  day  by  day  recovered  her 
strength,  and  a  certain  internal  tranquillity. 
Having  made  up  her  mind  as  to  the  fiitaie, 
a  certain  tender  melancholy  succeeded  to 
the  cruel  tempest  by  which  her  poor  heart 
had  been  distracted.  life  appeared  under 
a  sobered,  but  no  longer  a  terrific  aspect; 
and  her  fiace  losing  a  certain  anguished 
expression  of  fear  and  sorrow,  was  now 
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only  gently  shaded  by  a  sweet  sadness. 
Every  hour  she  looked  lovelier  and  more 
bewitching  as  these  changes  proceeded. 

Kandal,  in  the  meantime,  was  rapidly 
advandng  in  his  love  history.  Every  day 
added  something  to  the  captivations  of  the 
day  before;  and  every  day  he  became 
more  deeply  and  passionately  attached. 
His  love  was,  as  were  his  other  sentiments, 
intense  and  concentrated;  —  rarely  dis- 
played, and  in  its  display  often  imamiable  i 
embittered  by  many  hard,  angry,  and 
mistaken  feelings,  yet  sincere,  deep,  and 
most  feithful.  There  wm  Uttle  imagi- 
nation   in    it — ^it  was    all  pure,   intense 

feeling. 

The  estreme  softness  of  Eleanor's  man- 
ner spared  him  many  of  those  alterna- 
tions of  hope  and  fear,  love  and  rage, 
which  a  temper  such  as  his  would  have 
been  exposed  to,  under  captivity  to  almost 
any  other  woman.  She  was  so  gentle  and 
affectionate  in  her  manner  of  treating 
him,  it  was  impossible  to  find  cause  for 
offence  or  irritation;  stUl  there  was  a 
something,  he  knew  not  what,  and  never 

N  2 
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asked  himself  what,  ever  seeming  to  pro- 
vent  his  entire  satisfaction.  When  he 
was  mth  her,  when  imder  the  charm  of 
her  presence,  he  felt  himself  in  general 
content,  and  hut  too  intensely  happy.  Yet 
he  rarely  left  her  without  a  notkm  that 
something,  he  knew  not  what,  had  heen 
wanting, — something  he  missed  instinc- 
tively, —  something  he  felt  intuitively 
should  have  heen  there.  She  was  too 
friendly, — too  gently  and  invariahly  kind. 
Could  he  he  complaining  of  that  ? 

She  soon  got  so  much  better,  that  she 
was  able  to  walk  out.  First  they  walked 
together  upon  the  terrace  at  the  top  of  the 
cliff,  and  in  front  of  the  drawing-i-oom 
windows ;  then  their  strolls  would  extend 
to  the  raven's  oak,  and  under  its  wide 
stretcliing  branches,  and  sheltered  by  the 
old  tower  from  the  east  wind,  they  would 
walk  and  converse  for  hours.  At  last  she 
ventured  to  descend  by  the  winding-path 
which  led  to  the  river's  side,  and  enjoy 
the  chai'mtQg  path  which  I  have  described, 
and  which  the  green  shining  liollies,  and 
the  pines  and  firs  intermixed  among  the 
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iiow  leafless  branches  of  the  other  trees, 
ifendered,  even  in  winter,  sheltered  and 
Wutifiil. 

He  wotdd,  upon    these    occasions,    be 

Sometimes   gloomy  and  silent,  at  others 

easy  and   conversable;   his  temper,  now 

^iritable  and  exacting,  then  tender  and 

obliging.     She  had  been  accustomed  to 

these  alternations  in  his  humour  when  a 

boy,  and  thought  nothing  farther  of  it. 

WTieai  he  was  cross,  she  smiled  and  spoke 

tile  more  sweetly  and  playfully,  endeavour- 

h^  to  charm  the  ill-humour  out  of  him ; 

wlitti  he  was    in  a  better    temper,   she 

talked  to  him  confidingly,  and  was  happy 

and  contented.     Still  neither  of  them  had 

^Mi4e  the  least  approach  to  the  subject 

'^Hch  severally  occupied  both  their  minds. 

A.  sort  of  proud  shyness  kept  him  jBrom 

*^e  least  allusion,  as  yet,  to  his  passion ; 

^  she  shrouded  the  secret  history  of  her 

^'^  with  the  most  shrinking  delicacy. 

So  they  continued  entirely  in  the  dark 
^  to  the  real  nature  of  each  other's 
sentiments;  but  there  was  so  much  old 
honest  affection  between  them,  that  they 
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got  oa  upon  the  whole  extremdy  weU 
in  ^te  of  this. 

They  have  been  walking  by  the  side  ot 
the  rirer  for  two  hours  at  least,  for  it  is 
a  shiimig,  sunny  day;  there  has  beeD  0 
aUght  firost  in  the  morning,  jiist  enough  tc 
criqi  and  render  the  air  exhUarating,  anc 
the  sun  is  ■v\'arm,  and  bright. 

A  silence  longer  than  common — ^thougfc 
long  silences  were  not  unfi-equent  betweec 
thraa — ^has  been  for  some  time  maintained 
her  thoughts  have  been  wandcriiia;  fw 
away, — farther  than  she  had  lately  sufferet 
them  to  roam.  She  has  been  thinking  ft 
the  days  of  the  preceding  summer, — » 
certain  walks  under  over-arching  trees 
and  by  gently  gliding  rivers,  at  the  recol 
lection  of  wliich  her  heart  trembled, — o 
certain  words,  and  looks,  and  impressiv' 
sighs, — of  a  charmingly  animatM  face 
full  of  bright  intelligence, — of  the  sweetest 
and  gayest,  and  tenderest  smiles, — of  feel 
ings  too  sweet  for  words,  never  to  b« 
forgotten ;  and  she  sighed  and  started  a 
Randal  turned  abi-uptly  round,  saying, — 
"What  are  you  thinking  of,  Eleanor?* 
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She  coloured  as  if  she  had  been  detected 
doing  some  forbidden  thing. 

"Thmkingof?"  she  said. 

"  Yes,  thinking  of — ^I  have  been  watch- 
ing you  this  quarter  of  an  hour. — I  never 
saw  such  a  face  as  yours  is,  Eleanor.  It 
can  take,  at  times,  the  saddest,  most 
piteous  expression  that  it  is  possible  to 
conceive.  It  is  a  perfect  tragedy  in  itself. 
What  can  make  you  look  so  ?" 

"  I  did  not  know,"  blushing  and  trying 
to  laugh  it  off,  "  that  my  face  was  such 
a  story-teller." 

"What  do  you  mean  by  that?  You 
dotft  look  sincere,  Eleanor,  whilst  you  say 
^'  I  wish  I  Jmew  the  cause  of  all  this." 

"  All  this  I  What  do  you  mean  by  aU 
*J^  ?  All  nothing. — ^Nonsense,  Bandal — 
^hat  were  we  taUdng  about  ?" 

"Nay,  what  were  we  talking  about, 
B«mor?  Nothing  at  all  for  this  last 
'^•hour,  I  am  certain. — ^I  would  give 
wmething  to  know  what  you  have  been 
inking  of." 

"Bon't,  Randal.    There  is  nothing  so 
^agreeable  as  to  be  asked  to  tell  one'i* 


thoQ^itB — ^tn  nauSy  nine  cases  out  of 
a  hundred  not  worth,  the  telling.  I  haxt 
observed  this  crren.  when  the  iaoe  has 
looked  as  serioiu  aa  if  it  were  resolving 
the  &te  (tf  the  .nation-**  -    v 

But  he  was  not  to  he  lo  pri  oft.  Bi 
Mt  certain  there  was  enAm. 

"  Eleanor,  when  jaa  were  a  liUiU  Ai% 
you  nsed  to  be  a  yoj  cewaidly  ddUk' 
Cowards  are  seldom,  tEBthfid.**  -« 

She  did  not  flame  up,  aa  manj  gUi 
woiild    have   done,    at    this   hhint   accit 
sation.     That    was    not   her   way.     She  = 
merely  cast  down  her  ^es,  and  seemei- 
to  consider  whether  it  was  deaerredj^b' 

After  a  little  reflection,  she  anawesed^- 
gently : 

"  I  believe  it  is  a  fault  to  which  cowards- 
ice  is  very  prone." 

"  But  why  should  you  be  afiaid  of  me? 
Tou  used  never  to  be  afraid  of  me." 

'*  I  am  not  a&aid  of  you. — ^What  makes 
you  think  so?" 

"  Because  I  am  certain  you  told  ma 
a  story  just  now." 
"No^  Eandal,  I  do  not  think  I  did. 
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And  besides,  you  have  no  right  to  inquire 
into  the  subject-matter  of  my  thoughts, 
if  I  do  not  choose  to  tell  you." 

"True. — ^Then  you  confess  there  was 
a  subject  matter  which  you  did  not  choose 
to  tell  me?" 

"  No,  I  did  not  confess  even  so  mudi 
as  that. — Pray  do  not  tease  me;"  and 
^  looked  distressed. 

''  That  means,  Ask  me  no  questions,  and 
^  ^  tell  you  no  lies.— Eh,  Eleanor  ?" 
*'  Bandal,  you  are  not  kind  this  m.om- 

**  I  see  nothing  very  imkind  in  what 
llave  said;  but  if  I  am  not  kind,  you 
^^  neitiier  sincere  nor  candid." 

The  tears  came  to  her  eyes;    but  she 
^^^^ade  no  answer. 

*•  Eleanor,  there    is  a   mystery   about 
you,"  he  said,  passionately ;  "  and  I  must 
^^ad  will  know  it." 
She  made  no  answ«. 
**  Eleanor,"  he  said,  taking  hold  rather 
i»Ughly  of  her  arm,   "  everything  about 
you  ccmvinces  me  more    and  more  that 
ttxere  is  a  mystery ;  and  I  mtist  know  it." 
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'*  No,  Eandal,"  she  said,  gently  and 
firmly,  "  I  do  not  acknowledge  anything 
of  tlie  sort ;  but  if  there  were  something 
to  confess, — a  mystery,  as  you  call  it, — 
this  is  not  the  way  to  get  it  out  of  me. 
It  is  new  to  me  to  find  you  rude  and 
imgentle;  but  I  think  everybody  seems 
to  take  a  pleasure  in  treating  me  in  the 
\^Tong  \^-ay.  They  might  get  anything 
out  of  me  by  softness  .  •  .  .  Perhaps  it  i 
better  as  it  is." 

"  Mijjht  thev  sret  anvtliinc:  out  of  to 
by  softness  r"  ho  cried,  in-eatlv  touched  b; 


her  manner.     "  Oh  I  Eleanor,  that  I  couli 
be  sort ;  but  I  camiot  bo  soft.     Oh !  that 
ci^uld  iret  an\*thinir  from  you  bv  softness, 
uieau— that— that— think— oh,  Eleanor  I'* 

*•  Tniy,  Randal,  don't  talk  in  that  wav,"^ 
i^Ue  said,  turning:  fn^m  him,  and  for  the 
tirst  time  with  a  vaijuo  feolimr  of  alarm. 
'*  Oh  :  Kandal,"  and  slie  tunieil  to  him. 
acnun.  with  the  most  hoseoclimsr  look, — 
'•  ho  n\y  ./Wcv;</  /" 

'*  Ami  am  I  not  your  lrioi\d  r  Would 
I  not  W  your  friend  •  WiU  I  not  be  vour 
ftieaulP" 
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was  SO  sorrj\      "  So  provokiiig  of  you 
Eleanor,  just  to  take  as  the  greatest  of 
inisfortimes,  what  with  your  tastes  and 
feelin£:s  must  be  the   nioest   thing  that 
coiUil  possibly  hare  happened  to  you.  You 
love  the  country — here  is  the  oountiy. 
You  love  a  quiet  life — ^here  is  a  quiet  life. 
Y*ou  love  an  ancient  family — ^here  is  ai&^ 
ancient  family.     You  need  a  good  fortuni 
— here  is  a  £W)d  fortune.    You  lore 
cousin — heiv  is  voiu*  cousin." 

"  All  I  no — no.     Pon't  sav  so,  manuna    - 
Pou't  s;iv  so." 

••  AVbv  iv:.llv,  EL\.i:oi\  vou  are  enoud  ^ 

to  rrow^ko  a  >;\i::t.     AMiv,  what  can  roir^ 

*  •  •  • 

luoar.  ■  If  you  .1.  !i't  like  Randal,  pra^ 
^^hat  has  Kvt:  :;-.o  ivasoii  vou  have  volim — 
tv.rily  s'^y-:r  :•  V.uos:  :he  wl-.olo  of  vour  timi^ 
^^ith  hiru  si-oo  wo  h:-vo  Iven  herer'' 

"  Oh  r.::i-.v.:v,.-.  :     ]>o  rr.iy — pnw  imder — 
:?t:-ia  ::;o.     I  osroo^i  :i-i  like  Kai^ial.  but  " 
•'■^'■— Oh  iii.U":-ii.  ::i.i::i::ia,  you  know  I 
viUir.oc,  1  .•;Amior/* 

•*I>an'x   ralk  in  rh:ir  v.:n-,  Eleanor,  or 
^ffl  ai2iko  :v.e  iir.,r->-.     I   know!     I 
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stranger  nime.  That  unworthy  prepos- 
sesmon  I  mi^^t  call  it — for  what  woman 
giTes  hear  heart  imdemanded,  if  give 
her  heart,  or  stuff  of  that  sort,  sha 
mufli." 

"  I  know — I  know ;"  sobbed  Eleanor; 
**  I  know — ^I  know  how  it  miut  Bean.  •  I 
am — I  am — sony — but— 4nit ** ''  -    ; 

The  mother  taiA  daughter  won 
hy  the  flze  in  Eleanor't  xoom. 
mother  on  a  emaU  ch«r  wiih  her  fttta 
upon  the  fender;  the  daughter  thrown — 
hack  in  an  ann-chair>  with  her  hand>  — 
kerchief  heLA  by  both  hands  to  hv 
eyes. 

"  JFrong  /  To  be  sure  it  was,  and  this 
is  the  truth.  Either  he  made  lore  to  you, 
or  he  did  not  make  lore  to  yon.  If  he  did 
not  make  lore  to  you,  you  are  perfectly 
unjustifiable  in  caring  for  him ;  if  he  did 
make  lore  to  you,  he  behaved  shamcAil^ 
ill,  and  yoa  ought  to  hare  discarded  him 
ftom  your  thoughts  long  ago  upon  that 
aoooont  But,  really,  now  you  know  that 
he  is  i^on  the  eve— or,  in  all  probability, 

iHUb'  at  this  momoat,  married  to  an- 
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other.    You  really  ought  to  behave  better 

^really  you  otight^  Eleanor." 

The  sobs  had  ceased,  and  the  tears 
seemed  to  have  ceased  with  them.  The 
mother  continued  to  urge  her  point. 

"  And  now,  here  is  your  cousin,  Bandal 
—He  loves  you — ^he  oflFers  you  his  hand. 
K  you  were  to  search  through  England 
you  would  not  suit  yourself  better ;  and 

y^t,  you  actually  think  of  refusing  him ; 

fi>r  the  sake  of  what  ?    Of  what,  Eleanor  ? 

•^  I'easonable — only  consider — ^for  the  sake 

of  a  man  who  has  behaved  to  you  shame- 

^y— I  repeat  it,  scandalously " 

Spare    me    mother  1 "    was    uttered 

firintly. 

**  INo,    I    really    cannot    spare    you, 

^^^uor;    I   speak  for  your  own  good, 

"®^^  child.    Do  pray  take  your  handker- 

^^  from  your  eyes.    Tour  objections  to 

w  "VJTilliam  I  could  understand,  though  I 

^^^Siretted  them — but  I  am  positive  you 

"te  Kandal  Langford  very  much,  if  you 

^f^sje  not  too  silly  and  romantic  to  own 
ft.*' 

"As  a  friend — ^Yes,  as  a  friend.    But 


tifi£ 


edl  it*  vidii  Ike  MB  Aqf  BK^,  and  HUMh 
bener  dxT  dftOBU  ML  Bo  joa  tbink  I 
was?  I iierer  dnonwd  of  ndi  a  fhing— 
nobcsiv  eiqiecied  ssich  a  romanoe.    And 


now,  my  dear  one, — indeed  I  am  speaking 
for  TOUT  oirn  sake, — rou  really  must  make 
up  TOUT  mind  to  say  Yes,  for  I  am  sure 
vour  father  would  nerer  listen  for  an  in- 
stant  to  your  saying  No.  He  has  made 
up  his  mind  to  this  match — ^and  in  troQit 
he  had  settled  it  with  Mr.  Langford  befioro 
you  and  Randal  met." 

Eleanor  was  silenL 

"Come,  speak,  Nelly, — do,"  said  the 
mother  coaxingly,  "  Speak,  my  own  Nell — 
don't  be  naughty.  Dear  child  1  don't  you 
see  that  it  would  never  do — ^that  the  thing 
is  all  fixed  and  settled  between  the  two 
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seniors — ^that  Kandal  is  more  desperately 
in  love  than  ever  I  verily  believe  happened 
before  in  a  pre-arranged  case  of  this  na- 
ture,  and  we  all  know  what  Mends  you 
are — so  that  reaUy,  a  refusal  upon  your 
part  would  appear  so  strange,  that  it  could 
only  be  accounted  for  by  pleading  a  pre- 
vious attachment — and  that,  you  know,  it 
would  drive  your  father  raging  mad  only 
to  hear  mentioned." 

"  I  wonder  Kandal  did  not  speak  to  me 
first/' 

*'Why,  that  is  what  he  fiilly  intended 
doing ;  but  he  let  out  a  hint  to  me  of  his 
iJ^tentions,  and  I  begged  he  would  speak 
^^  once  to  your  father  or  to  myself  on  the 
P^^tence  that  your  health  was  in  such  a 
^t^te  that  you  could  not  bear  any  sudden 
^^^otion.  He  most  unwillingly  consented. 
Could  not  trust  your  first  impulses, 
^l^anor — I  did  not  know  what  they  might 
^d  you  to  say  or  do." 

illeanor,  who  had  leaned  forward  eam- 
^ly  at  the  beginning  of  this  speech,  again 
^^iik   back    and    covered    her   face  —  she 
S^^oaned  slightly. 

VOL.  I.  0 
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"  My  dear  girl !  do  not,  for  gowiiBE 
sake,  make  such  a  tragedy  matter  <rf  H 
Why,  after  all,  it's  only  benig  mania|| 
_you  know.     To  speak  it  out  bluntly,  ]NH 

■  caimot  haye  the  man  you  want — pray  1^ 

■  content,  like  nine  hondred  and  nincty-nii 
girls  out  of  a  thousand,  to  take  the  vd 
that  wants  you."  i 

Eleanor  took  the  liandkerchief  from  W 
eyes,  and  looked  up  into  her  mother's  &B 

"  Mother,  do  not  urge  me ;  I  wiB  ti 
wrong  Uandal  Langford.  I  do  not  W 
him  as  a  woman  ought  to  love  the  no 
she  maiTies.  Do  not,  mother  !  If  th 
marriage  were  to  take  plate— wliich,  plea 
God,  it  never,  never  shall — it  would  bft 
miserable  one." 

"  You  caTmot  be  so  mad ;  don't  talk 
this  way.  Nonsense  !  Wrong  Rand^ 
just  doing  what  he  so  earnestly  begs  of  J 
to  do  !  Indeed,  Eleanor,  your  notions  i 
perfectly  insane ;  I  don't  know  wliat  to 
with  you.  I  declare  I  shall  be  obliged 
apply  to  your  father  ajid  brother  to  bri 
you  to  yonr  senses." 

"  Mamma ! — mamma ! — mamma !' 
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"  Oh !  deax,  dear  love,  do  not  bleat  forth 

ttat  name  in  sixch  a  piteous  maimer,  like  a 

poor  lost  lamb.   No,no ;  if  you  will  only  be 

msonable  ...  I  would  not  haste  or  hurry 

fou  for  the  world,  Eleanor^ — and  you  will 

ht  quite  ill,  I  declare.     No,  I  will  promise 

to  say  nothing  as  yet  to  bring  your  father 

iipon  you,  upon  one  condition,  however—*' 

"What  is  that,  mamma?  any*- every- 
thing." 

"  Promise,  then,  that  you  will  faithfully 
attend  to  my  advice  in  one  single  respect, 
^^  I  will  not  say  a  word  to  your  father 
about  your  state  of  mind.'^ 

"  I  promise— What  is  it  ?" 

"That  you  will  keep  this  distressing 
8^cret  from  S/andal  Langford.  You  have 
Pottiised,  Eleanor,  you  must  keep  your 
word." 

"  Ah,  mother !  you  have  betrayed  me 
^  pnomising  that  which  I  had  no  right 
^  promise  ....  Release  me  from  that 
Promise,  mother,  I  beseedi  you." 

**  No,  I  shall  do  no  such  thing.  Nothing 
but  misery  and  mischief  can  in  any  case 
^ri«e  from  your  breaking  it.     In  the  pre- 

0  2 
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sent  state  of  Randal's  mind,  if  he  kiu 
that  history,  I  do  not  know  what  he  mig 
not  do.  Randal  Is  capable  of  anrthi 
when  enraged,  and  his  resentments  i 
ten-ible.  I  do  not  know  i^hat  he  might 
if  he  heard  this  story;  wliat  revenge 
m^ht  take  upon  Lord  Lishum,  in  the  ft 
place, — or  what  upon  your  fiithcr,  and  ] 
own  father,  in  the  second, — for  deceivi 
him  and  drawing  him  into  this  trap.  Yc 
father,  most  especially,  Eleanor,  whose  a 
duct,  thougli  meant  for  the  host,  was  i 
quite  loyal  and  above  board,  iwrbaps.  T 
can  have  no  idea  of  the  mischief  you  mil 
do,  and  for  no  possible  good  on  earth — 
the  tiling  is  over  for  ever,  and  what  ( 
be  the  use  of  recm-ring  to  it  ?  Howck 
use  or  not,  I  have  your  promise,  Eleaii 
and  you  vnH  not  break  it." 

"  I  cannot  break  it ;  but — well,  it  is 
matter,  I  must  speak  to  Randal,  myseU 

"  A\liy,  I  suppose  in  due  time,"  said 
motlier,  laugliing,  "you  must  speak 
Randal  yom-self."  Oh !  how  that  lau 
slight  as  it  was,  grated  upon  the  poor  gi 
nerves.     "  But  I  cannot  possibly,  Eleiu 
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I  will  send  Gary  wifh 
I  wish  to  heaveiL  yoa  would  aofc  — -^^ 
yourself  so  Tinluip]^»  it  mkeB  one  ao  m^^ 
uncomfortable;  pray  let  me  find  yoft  bottiEl 
when  I  come  up  agaiiL  And  wbel  nA 
you  hare  for  dinner  ?— There  Bn  M^fllR 
I  know  you  can  fiRncy  a  tnipe*" 

Eleanor  shook  her  head. 

^*  Oh  I  now  don't  begin  tA  iaagiiie  p^ 
can't  eat,  or  there'll  be  an  end  ci  yoo.  3 
is  quite  fancy— -you  had  a  Yeiy  good  apf^ 
tite  yesterday.  Well,  well,  I  shall  8e<> 
you  something  up ;  and  mind,  I  shall  *ft 
quite  in  a  passion  if  I  do  not  find  it  ^* 
voured — ^but  I  really  must  go.  Do  wa* 
your  eyes  ^-ith  a  little  rose-water,  they  a3 
quite  inflamed.*' 

And  again  taking  the  pale,  downcast  tB0 
between  her  hands,  she  lifted  it  up,  gaC 
lier  daughter  a  loving  kiss,  and  went  awa;J 
as  utterly  callous  to  her  child's  suffering 
as  she  was  utterly  incapable  of  comprg 
bending  them. 

And  this  it  is  to  hare  a  good-natured 
Avorldlv  woman  for  a  mother.     One  who  i 


without  imderstanding. 
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CHAPTER   VIII. 

Oh  Death !  no  more,  no  more  delay, 
My  spirit  longs  to  flee  away, 
And  be  at  rest 

Longfellow. 

Eleanoe  was  left  alone,  still  in  the  same 
attitude.  Thrown  back  in  her  chair,  and 
her  eyes  covered  \iith  her  handkerchief — 
but  as  soon  as  the  door  closed  upon  her 
littler,  she  rose  from  her  seat,  and  wring- 
^  her  hands,  began  to  pace  up  and  doT\Ti 
"^  room  in  the  extremity  of  distress. 

It  was  the  agony  of  despair. 

Her  soft  eyes,  in  a  sort  of  wild  dis- 
tinction, were  cast  up  towards  the  ceiling, 
^  if  imploring  the  help  she  could  not 
1m^  from  man;   her  beautiful  fair  hair 
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mce,  assured  of  his  support  and 
cm — even  he! — ^Where  should  she 
m  ?  Bandal,  her  friend — ^He,  too, 
Boome  a  persecutor — a  lover  1 
lover  seemed  to  her  tortured  feelings 
DLOther  name  for  the  cruellest  of  ene- 
A  suitor  was  to  her  imagination  one 
»ent  upon  securing  his  own  happiness 
\  expense  of  hers,  at  the  esqpense  of — 
rhat  a  sum  of  misery — something 
hateful,  more  to  be  dreaded,  than 
itself.  Death — ^yes,  there  was  death; 
might  she  not  die,  and  escape  from 
ruel  world  at  once,  and  find  rest  in 
)som  of  the  All-pitying. — ^But,  ah ! 

"  Is  there  no  pity  Bttnig  io  tbe  tiues 
Which  looks  into  the  boctom  of  mj  giacf  ?** 

med  the  unhappy  Juliet,  in  her  de^ 

)r  Eleanor  cast  up  tboie  in^lorinr 
of  hers  in  vain.  Tbe  nnd  wm  fo 
BO  urgent,  the  help  seemed  »  dniantj 
r  off.  Thus  it  will  too  ^Aon  pr3pr#r 
)  days  of  distress  to  time  wio  hsnr> 
ultivated  their  hi^ier  Klaax::^  ri 
of  peace  and  tranquillitT. 
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tecrible  hoar  arriTQib  fhoe 

be  fotmd  on  earth — no  roAige  to^  Im 

but  in  the  merpy  of  Hjm^  liie  JtsaHmt  f| 

their  being.    Oh,  He  mcbmw  i»  <i^«i 

their  afiBiction  so  nesr  L 

''Oh,  Heavml  oh,  BMCfml  kneiHi 
uponme,  for  indeed  I 
my  best  firiend  is  beoome  myr 
and  it  goes  aorely — sonfy  iritt.aB/'       tm 

Then  she  east  hersdf  again  in  ikt 
chair,  fell  back,  and  onee 
her  handkerchief  before  her  eyes;  and 
she  did  so,  as  a  dream  of  sonnamhnlisri^ 
the  charming  figure  of  Lord  Usbum 


before  her.  The  sweet  animated 
the  tender  yet  spirited  air,  the  glacu^e' 
wliich  told  of  love,  ineflfeble  love,  whicsS 
words  could  not  express-  The 
seemed  to  speak,  seemed  to  repeat 
he  had  said  when  last  they  had 
'Eleanor,  trust  me.  Nor  father, 
mother,  nor  kith,  nor  kin,  nor 
above  the  world,  nor  powers  below,  sbm^ 
separate  me  from  thee,  my  Eleanor  I— ^ 
Only  be  faithful  and  true.'  And  no-^ 
they  said  he  was  actually  married,  or  ju^ 
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She  had  been  generous.  She  thought  she 
knew  her  duty  and  liad  endeavouTDd  to  do 
it,  but  wheu  she  diacorcred  that  Lisbum 
personally  disliked  the  yoiinj  heiress  ta 
whom  his  friends  so  passionately  desired  to 
unite  him,  she  had  hesitated.  It  seemed 
not  right,  eitlier  to  the  young  lady  or  to 
Iiimself,  to  endeavour  to  force  him  by  her 
resistance  to  a  step  which,  mth  a  cha-"- 
racter  Uke  liis,  seemed  fraught  with  misery 
to  both  parties.  Her  own  cliaracter  wa»' 
far  from  being  of  that  sti"ong  energetic 
stamp  which  can  persist  in  spite  of  diffi- 
culty in  a  com'se  once  adopted.  She  was  ol 
too  soft  and  jielding  a  temper — the  tears 
and  entreaties  of  her  lover  were  irresistible. 
They  had  continued  to  meet  in  public. 
In  large  parties  it  is  true,  but  whera 
indeed  the  understanding  between  tbsm. 
could  be  easily  carried  on,  and  many 
an  opportunity  for  private  conveT8ati(m 
be  enjoyed ;  as  where  better  ?  She  had. 
allowed  this ;  she  loved  him  too  well,  h« 
had  seemed  to  love  her  too  well,  for  a 
final  rupture  to  be  possible.  They  had 
agreed  to  wait   in  patience  and  mutual 
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faith,  for  better  times.      So  it  had  gone 

on.     At  last  one  morning,  suddenly  she 

^as  aroused  from  her  fond  dream  of  love 

and  happiness  by  the  entrance    of    her 

another.    She  came  into  her  room  before 

she  was  up,    big   with   the    intelligence 

that  Lord  lisbum  had  left  Cheltenham. 

Tkxe  Whamdiffes,  it   appears,  had  been 

al>sent  from  the  place  upon  a  yisit   of  a 

fer^  days  ;    and  therefore  were,  till  that 

lEioment,  entirely  in  ignorance    of   Lord 

Lo^sbum's   departure ;   which    had    taken 

place  about  a   week  before  their  return. 

Lady  WhamclifFe  appeared  much  excited. 

Slie  held  a  newspaper  in  her  hand,  and 

pointed  to  the  following  paragraph: 

"  We  are  authorised  to  announce  that  the 
approaching  marriage  of  the  accomplished 
hdress  of  Castle  Vemor,  in  the  county  of 
Kerry,  with  Lord  Lisbum,  only  son  of  the 
Earl  of  Fermanagh,  will  shortly  take  place. 
The  union  of  the  sole  living  representatives 
of  these  two  very  ancient  CathoKc  families, 
and  consequently  of  the  two  contiguous 
estates  under  one  head,  is  looked  upon 
with  the  greatest  satisfaction  by  all  those 
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who  take  intei-est  in  the  advajia 
security  of  that  ancient  and  long-oppress 
body,  wliose  prosperity  inay  be  consider 
as  but  a  type  of  the  prosperity  of  tl 
kingdom  in  general,"  &c.,  &c. 

It  was  an  Irish  paper,  in  tlic  Cathol 
interest,  wliich  had  come  into  X.ady'Wliar 
cliffe's  hand,  anil  in  rather  a  strange  ma 
ner.  It  had  been  forwarded  to  her  fifo 
some  unknown  quarter,  and  had  just  bo 
received  by  that  morning's  post. 

Lady  "Wliarnchffe  was  almost  wild  wi 
indignation.  Too  much  excited,  and  far  fc 
angry  to  consider  her  daughter's  preee 
feelings,  and  thus  she  run  on  : 

"  Neither  your  father  nor  I  Uked  t 
connection  —  you  know  we  never  did' 
nor  ^vas  it  likely  we  should.  An  Iri 
peer  he  ^vlU  be ;  l)ut  what  is  that  ?  "What 
the  miserable  Irish  peerage,  aftei"  ail  i^ — 
host  of  be^arsl  Most  of  them  uttej 
ruined  in  their  homd  rebeUion,  and  the 
people  quite  beggared.  Still  I  dcm'i  «i 
that  it  was  a  thing  we  had  detsEmiseA 
wt  our  &oes  against ;  for  he  was  a,  A 
youjig  num,  trndonbtedly;  and  the  iaad 
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ancient  and  respectable;  but  to  have  you 
treated  in  this  way,  after  all  the  public 
attention  he  has  showed  you  upon  every 
occasion,  and  that  all  the  world  must  have 
seen  and  commented  upon — ^publicly  to 
C3q)08e  you  to  the  mortifying  suspicion 
of  having  been  jilted  by  him, — really, 
Eleanor,  it  is  too  abominable !  But  don't 
look  80  ghastly  pale,  for  goodness'  sake ! 
Don't  let  yourself  be  upset  in  this  way 
about  it.  Treat  it  with  spirit.  Such  dis- 
agreeable adventures  will  happen  in  life  to 
the  best  of  us.  Men  are  so  fickle  and  selfish. 
The  only  thing  left  for  us  to  do  is,  to  put 
the  best  face  upon  the  matter.  The  world  is 
w  horridly  ill-natured — has  such  a  wicked 
^joyment  of  other  people's  mortifications. 
J^onp  fether  will  expect  this  proof  of 
courage  from  you,  Eleanor.  Don't  give 
^ay,  child;  you  must  not.  Your  father 
^d  I  shall  soon  find  a  better  parti  for  you 
than  this.  .  .  . 

**A  beggarly  son  of  a  beggarly  Irish 
peer,  your  father  calls  him ;  and  a  pitiful 
Irish  fortune-hunter  into  the  bargain--^ 
and  .  .  . " 
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"  Good  gracious!  good  gradoua!  Eleanoi 
— Eleanor! — Gary! — Gary!  Good  h« 
vens!" — ringing  the  bell  violently,  an 
then  running  to  the  wash-stand  and  seizin 
the  water-jug — "  Eleanor  ! — Eleanor  !- 
.  Good  heavens  !  —  Gary  !  —  Gary  !  —  Si 
volatile! — lether! — send  for  Mr.  Green- 
Scud  for  Mr.  Green! — Eleanor,  child !- 
Sui-ely  she's  not  dead?" 

She  lay  cold  as  death — white  as  a  she< 
— motionless  as  a  corpse,  upon  the  ht 
where  slio  had  fallen. 

Long,  long  was  it  before  she  came  i 
herself,  or  showed  the  slightest  sign  < 
returning  life ;  and  then  it  was  to  ope 
her  eyes,  cast  a  piteous  glance  at  h( 
mother,  and  go  oif  from  con\'ulsion  fit  1 
con\"ulsion  fit.  The  dreadful  paroxya 
lasted  all  that  day  and  night. 

The  next  morning  foimd  her  restore 
to  sense  and  the  recollection  of  what  ha 
happened ;  lying  in  her  bed,  scarcely  ha 
alive,  imable  to  speak  but  in  a  whispei 
yet  in  a  state  of  mental  agony  at  th 
remembrance  of  which  she  still  shudderei 

From  that  time  to  this  she  had  heard  n 
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more  of  Lord  lisbum,  with  one  exception 
only^  and  this  was^  that  some  little  time 
afterwards  a  second  Irish  newspaper  had 
been  forwarded  to  Lady  Whamcliflfe,  c(Sn- 
tn.iniTig  the  intelligence,  that  the  expected 
ixrarriage  between  the  amiable  and  accom- 
plished heiress  of  Castle  Yemon  and  the  dis- 
tj-ngnished  patriot,  Lord  Lisbum,  only  son 
of  the  Earl  of  Permanagh,  &c.,  was  fixed 
fioir  the  20th  of  the  succeediog  August. 

The  20th  of  the  succeeding  August  had 
ixow  long  been  over,  but  no  further  in- 
telligence had  reached  Lady  Whamdiffe. 
Still,  as  not  a  line  or  syllable  in  contra- 
diction of  these  reports  had  ever  come  to 
^eanor's  hands, — as  Lord  Lisbum  had 
^t  given  her  the  slightest  sign  of  his 
^tence  since  they  had  last  met  at  a 
J^  pic-nic  party  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Cheltenham, —  Sir    John    and    Lady 
^1       IVhamdiffe    seemed    justified    in    consi- 
dering the  affair  as  at  an  end,  and  their 
daughter  as  excessively  ill-used.    And  as 
nothing  can  be  much  more  mortifying  in 
the  eyes  of  people  of  the  world,  than  for 
a  daughter  to  be  even  suspected  of  having 
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ptMola,  wfadefa  ipeefilf  SoOemti  i 
erenU,  had  proved  mort  ■ecfptitfc;  ^ 
ftddreatoi  b«en  meoimgfd  in  evor  ) 
iiiMe  way.  Ekanor,  hanrevtr,  fkawvAf 
Dtter  aMiotTeiice  of  tbe  idea  at  asf  I 
itiniuvA'vm,  and  her  health  was  a:  presa 
frxtHTiM'Jy  shattenxi,  tliat  upon  Mr.  li 
ford'f  inritation  arnvmg,  accamfm 
iyy  a  very  Intclligihle  hint  that  a  m 
iMftwcf-n  the  two  cousins  would  be 
\m  opinion,  an  extremely  digible  ana 
mcut,  Sir  John  and  Lady  >Vliamdi& 
ogrood  to  \cavn  Cheltenham  immediai 
and  travel  northward.  Professedly  to 
thnir  own  country  w>at,  hut  intendin 
tfikc  llavwisclifTc  in  theii-  way,  in  ordt 
hrintf  a  phm  h<i  nj^ci-ahle  to  the  sei 
of  both  ftidos  to  hetir,  if  possible. 

Wo  liave  tieon  how  the  two  young  p( 
*noHt  undfsipicdly  tMl  into  the  snare 
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^as  laid  for  them.  How  Eleanor's  heart, 
in  its  desolation,  had  turned  fondly  to  her 
oousin,  as  the  friend  and  companion  of  her 
early  years,  and  how  Randal's,  embittered 
as  it  had  been,  had  expanded  to  the  sweet 
influences  of  her  affection  and  gentleness. 
Bat  now,  alas!  what  is  to  become  of 
them? 

Whilst  she,  at  this  moment,  lies  buried 
in  her  chair,  her  eyes  covered  with  her 
handkerchief,  perfectly  steeped  in  tears, — 
her  heart,  in  its  agony,  vainly  calling  upon 
one  lost  to  her  for  ever,  and  shrinking  in 
abhorrence  from  the  idea  of  that  other,  on 
whom,  but  a  few  hours  before,  she  clung 
^  to  her  dearest  comfort  and  aid ;  he,  in 
^  ecstasy  of  joy  and  hope,  which  he  finds 
it  perfectly  impossible  for  the  present  to 
wmtrol,  so  new  is  the  feeling  to  him,  has 
*Aen  refiige  in  the  depths  of  the  woods, 
^eavouring  in  vain  to  restrain  the  wild 
^ptures  of  his  heart. 

**  When  the  Lord  turned  again  the  cap- 
ti^ty  of  Jacob,  we  were  like  them  that 
dream."  They  are  most  like  a  dream, 
those  wild  transports  of  unexpected  joy — 

p  2 
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joy,  a  strange  guest  to  many  a  humai 

heart.     Tor  Iiim,  he  might  have  been  sail 

never  before  to  have  known  joy ;  his  natm 

had  not  l)een  sffliial  enousrh  for  commo! 

joy,  but  now  it  overpowered  him — ovei 

whebned  him.    It  semned  more  than  eonl 

be  endured.     His  heart  was  bursting  wit 

it, — transports  too  sacred  for  human  eyi 

too  wUd  to  l)e  repressed.    Eleanor  love 

him !  Yes,  Eleanor  loved  him,  and  Eleano 

^ill  be  his  I 

Oh  I  vos,  she  loved  liim — liim  I — him !- 

unamiable.  unworthy  I  lie  had  her  mother' 

« 

word  for  it.  O  incredible,  but  rapturou 
assurance !  She  had  loved  him  fi-om 
child — ever  loved  limi — never  had  love 
another  I  This  last,  to  a  soul  jealous  a 
was  his,  was  the  croAniinsr,  the  one  alJ 
suii^assinor  l)liss. 

The  universal  satisfaction, — the  cordia 
congi'atulations  from  the  i)arents  upoi 
both  sides, — tlio  evident  irratification  fel 
bv  his  fother, — the  frienJlv  assiu-ances  o 
Sir  John, — his  mother's  iri'ave  approval 
and  Ladv  AMiarnclifle's  heartv,  umlisiruisei 
delight, — were  all  additions  to  his  happi 
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ness,  and  seemed  to  fill  up  the  measure  of 

it    But  what  was  all  this  to  the  rapturous 

durance  which  again  and  again  his  heart 

^peated,  that  Eleanor — ^Eleanor  Wham- 

^^e,  the  adored,  the  idolised, — that  gifted 

creature,  so  adorned  with  every  mental  and 

personal  gift,  so  gentle,  so  intelligent,  so 

^^efined,    so    surpassingly    lovely, — loved 

him — him! 

I^om  that  moment,  a  great  change  took 
place  in  the  character  of  Randal  Langford ; 
that  transmutation  of  the  man  took  place, 
which  fervent  love,  intense  grief,  or  over- 
whelming   disappointment,     seem    alone 
capable  of  producing,  and  are  probably 
sent  to  produce.     The  evil  and  malignant 
passions  which  he  had  cherished  towards 
one  individual, — ^the  harsh  and  unamiable 
topers  which  he  had  indulged  towards 
^^'iankind  in  general, — the  resentment  he 
had  nourished  against  his  parents, — all 
nidted  away,  all  seemed  lost  in  the  glow 
of  love  which  diffused  itself  over  every 
^^ding.      Oh!     love    is    a    noble,    holy, 
heavenly  thing,  when  it  is  fervent,  pun% 
and  true.     We  must  pity  KandaL    Cru<fl 
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it   is  for  sueL  love  to  exist  in  sudi  a 
niiruTe.  ^nd  tb^i  iove  to  be  in  vain. 

Lady  Whrinioliffe,  however,  was  Car  bom 
sharinsr  in  the  ctrJSdence  she  had  inspired. 
She  was  tomienied  by  appT>?ha[ision  lest 
Eleanor  should  betray  her  $ecxet,  and  upoA. 
the  rack  of  invention  to  devise  precautioiBj 
for  obviatini!  so  iatal  an  occurrence.     Sl^.' 
had  thei^fon?  determined  no  meeting  shoiAj 
take  place  K^tween  the  lovers  till  the  poiC= 
::irl  had  rirs:  tiii:e  to  rec»>ver  herself. 


A  — 

^:ie  i::i'..  ::.e:v:or:  v.-:;r:v:v.  iuir.vial  to  eucitir 
his  iniT\a::er-A^  f:r  rki:  i:::orv:ew,  pleadiiL^ 
thiit  in  tV.v  y ro><:n:  omvuiolv  deiioate  staT< 
•:f  Ler  Jr-v^V.:::'s  ::or^"c-s.  she  reovdreii  tlit 

A. 

g^.'^it-i-s:  vi-i-iv.  r.::d  :ha:  she  nius:  Iv  kepr 
f-eiiVvtly  qiiio:   :iU  iho  r.:\tvjr.ii  hurry  oi* 
the  sj  ir::s  ujvn  such  r.n  ON.vas:::i  had  ia 
souie  deirrtv  subside^! . 

He  iiad  s;;bui:::od  >\"ith  no  verv  ^^x\l 
rjrac^e.  ani  haJ:  i^?:;e  ou:,  as  we  have  seen, 
to  s^vk  sheiioi'  iu  t!;e  wov>is,  a::d  there 
rect'ver  his  o'.^"ii  conip«>svi:v  Ivioiv  meeting 
Eleanor  at  diraier — wr.ero,  of  e^xurso,  he 
concluded  siie  wovJd  apwar.     lie   came 
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^to  the  drawing-room  very  late,  for  he 
W  a  dread  of  sitting  there  expecting  her 
to  come  down,  and  exposed  to  the  eyes  of 
the  rest  of  the  party.  He  thought  it  would 
be  less  exciting  to  find  her  already  seated 
upon  her  sofa  by  the  fire,  as  he  intended, 
upon  his  ^itrance,  to  steal  round  to  his  old 
place  at  the  back  of  it.  But  Eleanor  was 
not  there. 

He  started,  and  changed  colour,  and 
could  not  conceal  his  disappointment  as 
he  turned  his  eyes  to  Lady  WhamcliflEe, 
tod  seemed  to  ask  for  an  explanation- 

liady  WhamcliflFe  understood  him,  rose 
up,  crossed  the  room,  and  taking  him  bjr 
the  arm,  began  to  whisper : 

'*  Bear  child !  she  wanted  to  come  down 
excessively,  but  I  really  would  not  let 
ber.  She  is  sadly  delicate,  BandaL  Tfpa 
^  have  to  take  monstrous  caie  of  iipr. 
I  shall  go  up  immediately  dimier  u  or#T, 
aud  we  will  get  her  down  in  the  evodnz. 
Only  a  little  return  of  her  prfphikgai, 
It  is  necessary  to  keep  her  so  qaiet  Soch 
^ffiurs  as  these  will  agitate  t 
tures  of  her  age,  you  know- 
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lie  turned  away,  and  letreate 
place  behind  tlie  sofa,  and  folded  1 
and  sat  there,  restir^  his  face  up 
saying  not  one  word,  good  or  ImM 
one.  ' 

The  rest  talked  cheerfully  awi 
were  all  in  excellent  spirits.  Dii 
now  announced.  Mr.  Langford 
Lady  Wliamcliffe ;  Sir  John,  th© 
of  the  house.  Bandal's  accustCHt 
ner  was  wanting,  he  had  to  go  i 
but,  oh !  how  Ills  licai-t  «":is  beati 
preserved  the  same  silence  tlH 
dinner,  perfectly  absorbed  by  his 
and  inattentive  to  the  appear 
made.  He  thought  tea  would  : 
announced.  It  was  announced  h 
usual.  When  the  gentlanen  cs 
the  drawing-room,  they  found  <a 
WhamclifTe  and  Mrs.  Langford 
there.  Mrs.  Langford  stiff  and  a) 
usual,  placed  by  the  fire,  on 
Whamcbife  looking  a  great  i 
composed,  stooping  her  head  dc 
her  nettmg.  He  felt  his  heart 
chilled — he  thought,  with  disappi 
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^y — however,  he  went  up  to  Lady 
^niamdiflfe,  drew  a  chair  by  her  side, 
Had  began  to  talk. 

"You  promised  me  Eleanor  should  be 
down  to  tea  ?'^ 

"  Yes,  so  I  did ;  but  Vhomme  propose^ 
you  know.  I  was  obliged  to  bid  her  go 
to  bed." 

"But,  am  I  not  to  see  her  to- 
night?" 

"My  dear  Randal,  what  can  it  sig- 
^,  whether  you  do  see  her  or  not  to- 
^^t,  that  you  speak  in  such  a  dolorous 
tone?  No,  I  tell  you,  you  are  not  to 
w  her  to-night ;  I  bade  her  go  to  bed-'* 

"But    surely    one   word — cme    sin^e 

word-——" 

"Nonsense  of  single  words!  Too 
lovers  are  so  unreasonable.  Truie,  m^c 
8uigle  word  could  not  hurt  her — but  1 
know  you  men.  It  would  be  nine  tiMnu 
*®id  and  ninety-nine  words.  No,  1  Jkft 
C^  with  positive  orders  to  put  ^ustifj\^sAf 

"Why  what  is  the  mattac,  LttSj 
^'HiamdiflFe  ?  Don't  hide  the  tniti  ir^r. 
»».    Is  she  really  ill?'' 
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"Oh,  no;  only  a  little  over  agitated 
These  attacks  must  take  their  couiEMl 
and  she  must  be  kept  quiet."  " 

"  But,  why  is  she  so  agitated?  Surely 
tliis  could  not  have  taken  her  by  sur- 
prise ?  Surely  she  must  have  guessed— 
must  have  been  assured  for  some  time 
of  what  she  was  to  me  ?" 

"  I  assure  you  she  had  not  the  slightest 
idea  of  it." 

"  Had  she  not  ?  Then,  how — why— 
you  do  not  deceive  yourself,  Lady  Wliam- 
cliffe,  what  you  told  me  this  momii^  i» 
true — it  must  be  true ;  and  yet " — 

"  Fiddle  !  nonsense !  What  are  yoa 
vexing  yourself  about?  I  told  you  I 
was  certain  Eleanor  loved  you  ;  and  so  1 
was,  and  so  I  am ;  but  she  did  nol 
know  it  herself.  She  was  not  likely  tc 
find  out  that  the  little  urchin's  shaft  was 
lying  there  in  her  heart,  till  you  helped 
her  to  discover  it.  Girls  at  that  age  don'l 
know  themselves,  their  owti  feelings,  oi 
their  own  minds';  and  a  serious  propos* 
from  the  man  they  have  a  secret  weaknes 
for  puts  them  into  such  a  fluster,  th« 
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am  sure  she  will  be  as  wild  and  shy 
a  wood  nymph — and,  moreover,  so  sen) 
tive  is  she  in  her  feelings,  that  ten  to  a 
the  more  she  likes  you,  the  less  she  w 
be  able  to  show  it.  But  if  you  take 
resenting  this,  and  putting  on  that  glooD 
countenance  which  it  pleased  you  to  t 
simie  just  now,  mind  my  words !  y 
viHl  teriify  her  out  of  her  senses.  Ai 
if  you  know  anything  of  Eleanor,  tl 
you  certainly  know — ^that  there  is  i 
thing  that  could  so  soon  estrange  1: 
affections  from  a  person  as  feeling  aJfc 
of  him." 

Still  it  v^uix  false.  lie  was  ill-satisfi< 
Poor  feUow  I  tlio  ecstasy  of  bliss  \* 
already  lowered  in  its  tone.  -:Uas  : 
liiunan  nature  I  how  speedily  is  rapti 
abated.  Soniethiiii]:  was  not  riurht.  I 
mind  l)egan  to  cloud  and  darken. 

Presently  lie  rose  up,  left  the  roc 
and  let  himself  through  the  hall-d< 
out  of  the  house. 

It  was  a  l)lowing  Novenil)er  niglit.     1 
trees  were  tossing  theii'  leafless  brand 
in    the    air  ;    the    ixviw   wander: 
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lient  fixrwaid  to  the  opea  w^—w ^> 
it  must  be  observed,  opened  to  the 
but  nothing  was  said. 

<<  Eleanor,  is  it  yoa?    Aie  joa 
Eleanor,  answer  me." 
Is  it  you,  Bandal  P' 
Yes,  my  adored  loye." 

There  was  an  appeaarance  of 
Then  the  soft  Toioe  of  Eleanar 
again: 

'<Kandal— I  hope— Bandalr-I  wisb-'!^ 

"What  do  you  hope?  What  do  yoa 
wish  ?  My  loved,  my  dearest,  my  life,  my 
soul's  soul.  Only  say  what  you  wish — 
and  if  it  were  my  heart's  blood  yai»- 
should  hare  it." 

"  Oh !  not  your  heart's  blood  1  Ohr 
Randal !  Don't  talk  so.  You  cannot 
think  how  unhappy  you  make  me." 

"Unhappy!  my  sweetest  girl!  Don't 
say  that.  1  would  not  make  you  imhappy 
for  the  whole  world,  Eleanor.  I  love  you 
with  a  passion,  with  a  truth,  with  a  holy 
tenderness,  which  it  is  not  for  words 
to  6:i^ress.  I  love  you  more  than  myself 
^-inore  than  every  earthly  being,  or  con- 
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Oil  1  Oh ! " — ^tlien  the  limbs  began  tci 
qiiiver ;  she  was  in  convulsions. 

He  tried  to  spring  up  to  her 
but  the  window  was  too  high.  He  called' 
aloud ;  he  ran  this  "way  and  tliat.  He 
could  not  bear  to  leave  the  window;  ]» 
shouted  for  help, — he  was  in  despair. 

His  shouts  and  cries  were  at  last  heardj 
presently  Caiy  was  seen  rushing  to  thft 
window  to  help  her  young  mistress,  and.' 
soon  after  Lady  "WhamclifPe  appeared. 

"  Lift  her  to  her  bed.  Oh,  Randal," 
she  said,  half  rcproaclifully,  half  anxiously^ 
"  Why  did  you  come  here  after  what  I 
have  just  been  telling  you  ?  And  what 
have  you  both  been  saying  ?" 

"  Oh,  I  was  a  fool  and  a  rnHm*"  t 
But  is  she  better  ?  How  is  she  going 
on  ?    Is  she  better  ?" 

"  Yes,"  looking  towards  the  bed,  "  She's 
coming  round." 

Presently  Lady  Whamcliffe  kneeled 
down,  and  puttmg  her  head  out  of  the 
window,  said,  in  a  low  voice,  "  Pray  tell 
me  what  you  have  been  saying." 

"Don't    ask    me!     T    can't  tell  you! 
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CHAPTER    IX. 


Forbwr — forbear;     Oh  not     Mot  thus, 
With  sacciUgious  haad 
Profane  the  Temple ! 


Mki.  H.  SAHDUa 


"  Veet  well,  Eleanor ;  I  am  answen 
or  rather,  I  am  not  answered  at  all.  Tc 
argxmients  have  no  effect  upon  me.- 
think  you  seMsh,  and  I  think  you  absQ 
You  are  absorbed  in  your  own  fedin 
and  never  think  of  his. — You  hare  i 
some  romantic  notions  of  your  own  ii 
your  head,  and  scorn  to  hsten  to 
representations  of  one  a  Kttle  more 
pericnced  iii  the  world,  I  should  thi 
than  yourself." 
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Eleanor  made  no  reply.  She  sat  there, 
looking  so  pale  and  ill, — so  utterly  ex- 
hausted by  the  mental  and  bodily  agita- 
tions of  the  last  fourteen  hours,  that  she 
was  really  scarcely  able  to  articulate — ^far 
less  to  contend  a  matter. 

**  Now,  don't  be  sullen,  Eleanor.  We 
^  know  you  ran  take  refuge  in  sullenness 
^hen  you  are  at  a  loss  for  reasons. — ^Don't 

^  obstinate. — It  is  that  sullen  obstinacy 

* 

m  your  disposition  which  drives  your 
^tlxer  mad ;  and  I  have  often  heard  him 
say  he  would  rather  have  to  do  with  the 
iJiost  violent  little  vixen  in  the  world, 
tlxan  with  you  in  your  fits  of  silent  de- 
pression. And  I  must  own,  Eleanor,  they 
try  me  very  much — ^and  I  don't  think  it 
is  quite  treating  me  as  I  deserve  from 
you,  child." 

And  Lady  Whamcliffe's  voice  slightly 
tofembled.  She  really  was  moved.  She 
bought  herself  a  very  unkindly-treated 
inother. 

'*  I  am  sure,"  said  the  poor  girl,  sadly, 
^d  in  a  voice  which  her  weakness  ren- 
dered very  low  and  trembling,  "  that  I  da 

Q  2 


nol  mean  to  be  sullen;  bsft  I  mat  -ngf 
ireak,  maimina,  I  do  not  intend  to  bt 
obstbiafe  ....  I  don*t  knoir  ivbaft  jmgm 
means  bv  calling  me  ao  obatinate  •  .  •  • 
I  wish,  I  am  sui^  to  be  docile  and  obe- 
dient in  erenthing;  bnt  timce  an  fldngi^ 
— ^mothar, — ^mother, — it  aeema  ao  tnadi^ 
itms,  so  wraog/* 

''And  that  it  is  vhidipntB  meooft  of  aft 
patieaoe,  Eleanor ; — as  if  yonr  ftihflr  or 
I  should  be  capable  of  exacting  from  yoa 
anything  either  treacherous  or  wrong. — 
AATiat  can  be  more  simple,  or  what  can  be 
more  kind,  or  more  reasonable? — ^AU  we 
ask  of  yon  is,  that  you  will  merely  give 
Kondal  Langford  the  opportunity  of  press- 
in<?  his  suit,  and  endeavour  to  wean  vou 
from  a  most  imfortunate  and  degrading 
state  of  feeling  .  .  . ;  and  that,  during  this, 
you  will  be  %vise  enough,  and  kind  enough, 
to  conceal  a  certain  part  of  your  histoiy, 
wluch  it  can  do  him  no  possible  good  to 
know, — ^which  he  has  not  the  least  right 
in  the  world  to  expect  to  know,  as  it  is 
«nfco  ovwr, — and  which  it  would,  of  course 
ke  lum  very  wretched,  under  his  pre- 
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Sent  feelings,  to  be  made  acquainted  iftith. 

1  do  not  see  that  there  is  anything  so  very 

*Kiiig  or  treacherous  in  showing  a  little 

Consideration  for  the  feelings  of  a  man  so 

'devotedly  attached  to  you;    rather  than 

ttinkmg,  as  you  are  for  ever  doing,  of  the 

ng-ht  and  the  wrong  as  regards  yourself. 

^Rtis,  pushed  too  far,  is  only  another  form 

of  sdfishness,  in  my  opinion." 

The  pale  cheek  dropped  upon  the  hand ; 
the  eyes  were  bent  upon  the  floor.  She 
seemed  to  hesitate  ....  That  voice  of 
intense  feeling, — that  cry  of  the  soul,  not 
to  be  mistaken,  which  she  had  heard  at 
her  window  the  few  hotirs  before,  still 
rang  in  her  ear. 

lady  Whamcliffe  saw   her   advantage, 
^  Trent  on : 

"Eleanor,  let  me  speak  to  you  as  a 
ftiaid,  —  not  with  the  authority  of  4 
mother — ^Do  you  know  Randal's  historj-?" 
"No,  mamma.  What  do  you  nwaiii'" 
"Do  you  know  the  cruel  inmUt  ij« 
receired  at  college  ?  And,  that  hie  ftimi^ 
fineiplea,  —  how  urdmaginably  ab*ii-.c 
people  can  bet — however,  that  ^  yn^ 
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p,  forbade   him  ' 

of  the  affiraml  in 

(mour  on  euth  fa 


self  would  have  done. — ^In  short,  fliii  41 
lefused  to  send  a  chaDenge — and  ntfl 
than  abandon  his  principles, — yoa  aieil 
of  you  enough  to  make  one  hate  fhe  ntM 
— left  college, — and  his  has  been  a  irfil 
lable,  disappointed,  embittered  life  eft 
since.  Has  he  ever  told  you  this  part  i 
his  history?" 

"  No,  mamma,"  looking  up,  and  fixin 
her  eyes  upon  her  mother's  face  with  a 
air  of  great  interest.  "  What  do  you  tc 
me?  My  head  is  confused;  I  do  m 
imderstand.     How  was  it  ?" 

**  Wliy,  that  Randal  was  grossly  b 
suited  when  he  was  at  Cambridge,  1 
some  impudent  young  Irishman  or  otho 
and  because  lie  had  been  taught  by  tl 
excellent  father  and  mother  of  his,— 
have  no  patience  ^ritli  your  good  people,- 
that  it  was  wrong  to  send  a  challeng 
be  the  occasion  what  it  might, — (I  don 

advocate   duelling.    T    nm    snro-    Imf   f>i« 
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but  that  your  presence  has  acted  like 
chanu  upon  liim,  that  he  is  restored  t 
himself,  is  ])eeome  quite  an  altered  ora 
rare,  and  bids  fair  to  turn  out  at  la 
what  he  once  promised  to  be, — a  first-rai 
man/' 

Stiil  Elorjior  was  silent ;  but  the  cliang 
of  her  eomitenance  were  not  unmarb 
by  hor  mother,  who  resolved  to  pursue  h 
aJrantaco,  and  thus  wont  on: 

'•  Now,  inv  love,  here  it  is.  Tour  as 
l;apT>inoss  is.  or  vou  fancv  it  is,  ruined 
an  Vi:uo;-:;ii;oto  ar.d  most  misplaced  attac 
iv.oru.  You  avo  not  happy  as  you  are, 
Vv^a  :v.'o  :\.A  likely  to  Iv  happy  airain— 
loast  sj  yo;;  rliiv.k.  If  luihappy  you  i 
10  K\  wV.:u  m:stiors  it  to  vou  whether 
h<'  it;  ono  wav  or  the  other?  But 
matters  ovomi-iTiir  to  one  who  has  alwj 
lovod  vou.  arui  been  kmd  to  vou,  a 
^^  lioso  happir.oss  you  hohl  iii  your  pow 
lu.Uwl  it  matters  to  him,  and  a  srr 
do;U  more  than  matters;  for  there  is 
to  what  extremities  a  dis; 
in  liis  first  love  miirlit  dr 
^  bdng. — Xow  it  is  for  vou  to  c 
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have  the  least  regard  for  hig  peace  and 
happiness,  to  keep  the  secret  of  tliat  absurd 
Cheltenham  affair  inriolate.  You  do  no* 
know  the  misery  you  might  inflict,  and 
for  no  possible  use  upon  earth. — I  there- 
fore beg  of  you,  whatever  else  you  may 
decide  upon,  to  resolve  sacredly  to  adhero' 
to  this;"  and  she  once  more  turned 
go  away. 

"PiromiEe  me  at  least,"  said  she,  i 
Tetuming,  and  speaking  most 
and  seriously,  "  that  you  nill  not  betra^ 
this  secret  to  Kandal  till  you  and  I  har^ 
had  an  opportunity  of  discussing  tia^ 
matter  again."  ^ 

"  Yes,  I  n-ill  promise  that,  mamma." 

Upon  which  Lady  "WliamcUfre  imme' 
diately  left  the  room. 

Her  narrative  had  produced  its  effiact. 

She  left  Eleanor  in  a  state  of  feeKng  al4»* 
gether  changed.  In  spite  of  the  soj^iistiy 
of  her  mother's  ai^uments,  there  was 
■som^iing  in  the  idea  of  sacrificing  hersdf 
for  Raud^t!':^  hniiinnos?  which  was  desrte 
It  ros|K>ndovl  to  the  tone  fli 
feelings ;    it    caBfil 
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the  victim  of  i-irtuous  principlp 
compensed.  Gradually  her  spirits  be 
to  revi^'G ;  the  heart  to  resume  its  n 
natural  and  tempered  beatings ; 
thoughts  to  brighten,  under  the  si 
sense  of  sacrifice  to  another,  well-deseri 
such  a  sacrifice ;  of  happiness  to  he 
stowed  if  not  received — happiness  to 
bestowed  upon  one  most  deseiTing 
most  unfortunate.  These  sootliing  i< 
began  to  pervade  her  thoughts,  gb 
that  sense  of  iieace  and  satisfaction  wl 
is  the  recompense  of  generous  and  di 
terested  feelings. 

She  sat  a  long  time  musing,  and 
more  she  mused  the  more  tranquil 
became. 

Hit  mother  had  the  prudence  to  1 
her  to  herself  for  about  an  hour,  then 
returned.  She  cast  an  anxious  glan* 
her  daughter's  face,  at  once  discerned 
ohangp  which  had  taken  place  there, 
lurapoaed  tbat  she  should  finish  dies 
f  her  don~n-stairs. 

IT,  and  the  little  |: 
>  one  in  the  d 
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Ladv  "Wliamcliflte  in  the  meantime  took 
this  opportunity  of  leaving  the  room. 

Eleanor  felt  it  almost  alarming  thus  to 
bo  left  alone  with  Mrs.  Langford,— anJ 
slio,  hoUlinsj  her  hand, — ^for  Mrs.  I^uog- 
ford's  wav  of  holdins;  a  hand  was  the  nu» 
ohillins:  thinir  imaginable.  It  seemed  t^ 
produce  quite  an  opposite  eflFect  from  thj 
usual  inasmotic  power  of  opening  the  heac 
by  that  little  s\Tnptom  of  affection.  Ttm 
oliiof  thinj?  vou  felt  when  vou  had  hold  c 
IMrs.  Lciuirtord's  luiud,  was,  how  yo 
sliouUl  put  ii  uowu  airain.  —  shy  an. 
uovvous — only  thinkiuir  of  the  lioud  yo 
hoia, 

'Uiio  takiui;*  av.y  person's  lianJ  in  th 
>va\  of  a'Vi\'tio:i  ^^:■<  an  almost  unhoard-c 
pnwwUuir.  as  I  have  saiJ,  on  the  part  * 
Mrs.  Laui^torvl ;  but  tho  tact  was,  she  vrc 
oMrovaoly  ploaseil  with  the  turn  atitib 
hail  taken. 

In  spite  of  her  eollness  oi  temper,  sL 
lovi\l  lior  son,  —  what  nu^ther  l)ut  lov* 
hor  5>vm:  -anil  sinee  that  eouversatic 
Mr.  l^iUiTtorvl  veeonleil  above,  h^ 
haviui:  l\v:i  awrkened  in   th- 


heart  was  gratified,  lliuiraaa 
and  respectable  oanneotion.  ISrimil 
nothing  in  it  to  fear  in  any  way. 
Eleanor  was  of  so  qaiet  and 
temper,  so  fond  of  a  secdaded  Hlb  ii 
country,  that  the  only  possible  olveall 
whidi  might  have  arisen  from  flie 
worldly  habits  ot  her  parents  was.  ai 
rest.  Eleanor,  it  was  erident,  was  i 
to  make  herself  perfectly  ecmtqit  ini4 
retirement  of  BaTenscliflb.  "R*"**?!  w 
not  be  tempted  to  leave  it,  and  for 
sake  to  enter  that  gav  world,  which  m 
a  subject  of  abhorrence  and  dread  to  tSit 
Lnngford,  she,  being  one  of  the  many  is 
her  day,  who  forgot  that  the  Father  of  Bri 
might  be  found  wandering  in  solitai; 
places  as  well  as  in  crowded  palaces 
The  temptations  she  dreaded  for  her  soe 
were  those  of  gaiety  and  dissipatiQc: 
alone;  the  errors  into  which  a  mim  i 
liable  to  fall,  if  he  enters  into  miav 
society,  tlie  only  ones  she  feared.  9l 
riooked  those  equally  dangerooi 
L  most  peculLnrly  dangercHN 
I  unchecked  indulgeaicci  9 
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the  heart.  She  forgot  that  the  gi-eat  and 
i,'oo(l  Master,  whilst  he  exacted  the  utmost 
jnirity  of  conduct,  forgot  not  to  dwell 
upon  purity  of  soul — and  that  amongst 
the  sins  which  corrupt  the  soul  He  enume- 
rated pride,  covetousness,  censoriousneas, 
hatred,  and  en^-y. 

Nevertheless,  groping  in  the  dark  aa  she 
did,  she,  like  many  other  gropers,  was  so 
fortimate  as  to  liit  upon  the  very  best 
means  that  could  have  been  devised  to 
ohviate  the  evils  of  her  own  system  ;  and 
she  seized  upon  it  and  prized  it,  when  she 
had  the  good  luck  to  hit  upon  it,  with  a 
sort  of  blind  instinctive  feeling  of  its  value, 
though  without  a  distinct  perception  ctf 
that  in  which  this  value  consisted. 

She  liked  the  gentle  Eleanor  on  her  own 
account,  too,  veiy  much.  She  thought 
her  peculiarly  well  adapted  to  be  her  son's 
wife  ;  and  so  far  she  was  quite  right ;  but 
her  reasons  for  this  preference  were  as 
false  as  her  instinct  was  true.  She  liked 
the  thought  of  Bandal  marrj'ing  Eleanor, 
because  she  nould  keep  him  out  of  the 
world.     A  better  motive  would  have  been. 
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because  she  would  soften,  mould,  and  pre- 
pare him  for  it. 

She  had,  however,  been  holding  Eleanor's 
hand  to  an  unreasonahle  length  of  time, 
till  Eleanor's  fingers  and  heart  too  seemed 
gradually  freezing  under  the  contact ;  and 
she  had  been  saying, 

"  My  dear  Eleanor,  you  must  allow  me 
to  enter  upon  the  interesting  subject  which 
has  occupied  all  our  minds  for  the  last 
twenty-four  hours,  and  to  assure  you  how 
tnily  Mr.  Langford  and  I  approve  of  my 
son's  choice,  and  sympathise  in  his  hopes 
of  happiness.  My  dear,  you  could  not 
enter  any  family  where  your  amiable 
qualities  will  be  more  highly  esteemed 
than  in  this." 

"  I  am  very  much  obliged  to  you, 
madam  ;  thank  you  very  much,  but  ....'* 

"  It  is  most  dear  to  our  hearts,  the  idea, 
of  adding  to  our  family  circle,  by  receiving 
into  it  an  individual  so  gifted  and  accom- 
plished  in  all  the  more  valuable  points  of 
character,  as  well  as  so  sweetly  lovely, 
as  my  dear  Miss  TMiarncliffe ;  and  I  am 
sure  both  Mr.  Langford  and  myself  shall 

R  2 


do  everything  in  oar  power  to 
daughter " 

Eleanor  was  confounded  beyond: 
by  this  addreafi.  Hnrxied^  and 
to  find  the  matter,  xxpon  wbioh  die  tmt 
only  just  beginning  to  fodL  the  exMidr^ 
repugnance  of  her  first  fiaelinga  a  little 
giving  way,  treated  in  fhia  stniiiga  fivm 
and  manner  as  a  thing  altogether  aefcfloA 
an  affair  in  which  there  was  nothing  ftnptblf 
to  be  done,  no  firesh  steps  to  be  taken,  anii 
from  Avliich  there  was  no  retreat. 

She  did  not  knoM'  what*  to  say.   Whether 
she  spoke  or  was  silent  she  was  equally  in 
danger  of  producing  a  wrong  impression. 
She  did  not  intend  irrevocably  to  refuse-^ 
Randal  Langford,  still  less  could  she  tole-- 
rate  the  idea  of  accepting  liim  at  present. 
She  wanted  time — she  wanted  to  be  urged,  - 
to  be  persuaded,  to  be  gradually  le^  to  that^ 
step,  which  for  his  sake,  and  the  sake  o£ 
all,  she  wanted  to  find  it  possible  to  take. 
But  she  knew  Mrs.  Langford  too  well  not 
to  feel  sure  that  all  these  shades  of  feeling 
would  be  unintelligible  to   her.     That  a 
plain  yes  or  no,  at  once,  was  aU  that  ^m 
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mp,  I  quite  understand  and  admire  yC 
for  it ;  but  brare  comes  your  mother  sa 
Raudai." 

They  at  that  moment  passed  the  windo 
together,  walking  verj-  fast;  and  in  tl 
next  minute  they  entered  the  room,  b 
fore  Mj-s.  Langfonl,  in  her  slow  way.  In 
finished  her  senteuee- 

Bandal  looked  flushed  and  heated;  h 
stem  features  agitated  with  feeling,  his  che 
hoaving  with  strong  emotion.  He  hmrit 
up  to  the  stifa,  and  castini;  a  look  uiron  li 
mother,  as  if  beseeehing  her  to  leave  thea 
alone,  took  Eleanor  by  the  hand.  SI 
looketl  up  at  him,  and  never  was  face  m« 
AUl  of  softness ;  she  eould  not  help  bdo 
deeply  interested,  after  all  she  had  hean 
hy  the  excessive  emotion  he  displaya 
^te  no  longer  felt  that  diesd  of  meetiD 
him,  of  euming  to  an  e:xpIanation,  whie 
had  kept  he*-  so  many  hours  up-staii 
SW  ft^  a  vish  to  beta- what  he  had  to  at 
•ttd  still  gpntn:  wish  to  explain  herself  i 
e;  but  sm{»<l  ){is.  Ijmgfia 
»  nsohvd  to  keep  h»  |dac 
^Vharuclifft"  was  one 
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CHAPTEU  X. 

Opt,  Mdtcl  TOir  '. 
l.Dnui  fiir  Uiy  henHtj  lli«  txptoialil  nil, — 
Lonm  every  filkcn  lirerxe  tlial  loimd  l]ie«  blmtl 
Thu  ntclilng  tuiiiiiicr  longt  )o  riDtil  ibet  bil. 

w.  a  BR 

TtiKS  Uaiulrtl  took  Eleanor's  otherj 
ttH^l  Wntlmjit  (iown  his  hpad  upon  hoA 
th»t  Uis  fiwe  \Tas  concealed,  muttered 
tvMW  *^f  *lee|»  fwUu^ 

"  KWuvMT.  how  shall  I  ever  thank  j 

'•  VK  Usuulal " 

'^KWxkVKMt.   I  an\  not  a  ma 
w^v^ts  ~l  -.k>  T^>^  kn<>w  bow  to 


cottar -»o*«^  ^rtaiBlyle^ '« 

lesswrtbjml^frter     But,  oU,  < 
inMsattachmeBtto      ^^^^^^^ 

juid  ter  poo"  l'^'    „{  its  cage  «.  'J 
in  tenor  of  it  tw  ^^^  « 

„,ost   u.uM^-al  ',,,.. 
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side  of  her  sofa, — said,  *'  Eleanor,  what  is 
Tlie  ir.atter  vrith  vou  r " 

She  felt  more  and  more  hurried.  It 
scomeil   as   if  everv  sentence  he  uttered 

should  Iv  one  eractlv  calculated  to  render 

• 

it  impossible  for  her  to  answer  it  as  she 
oiiirht*  and  so  as  to  lead  to  farther 
oxpb.nntion.  TVTiat  was  it  ? — ^How  mi 
it  r  It  M-as  as  if  she  were  under  the 
sjvll  of  an  enchantment,  which  ren- 
don\l  hor  powerless.  As  it  had  been 
with   hi>   iVior::oi'  Ivfv.'o,    s^   it   ivas  now 

T!.v  n.^  w:\>  sor.iorliincr  so  positive,  so  un- 
qiu  >:*v/!'i::r.  ::i  the  way  m  which  both 
<i\^r.Vv.\l  :\^>;i:\v.  :'':\t  v^vorvthinir  was  set- 
ilv\'.  th:rw  i:  <>^:v.t\l  as  if  hy  an  im-isible 
lov.v  slA^^vo:•■  o.'.npL'lU.l  tncitly  to  acqui- 
os,.v  i'\  :ho  o/:viU'i:  ^!:. 

'riioii  V.or  t1..;>;:^1.:s  oast  a  hastv  irlance 
up.Mi  tV.o  c:ro;;ir:<::v.u\'>  arour;iI  b.er;  a:i( 
a  vo; .V  SvVino.l  to  sr.v,  •'  AuA  v.hv  not ' 
— ^^^la:  is  I ':101V  T.^  rvovov.t  vou:  AAlr 
shoxild  YOU  not  vM;.  :;:  oroe  f  AMiv  in 
flict  unntvos$:iry  ]:.!!•  —  S.^  much,  sue 
exquisite  jvun :-    Wliv  i;  >t  >,:!>ov  voiirsol 
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loor  passive  atom,  to  be  whirled  down 
the  stream  of  destiny,  imresisting  ? " 

As,  wearied  out  with  long-continued 
fitkigue,  some  poor  wretch  lays  himself 
kmn  to  sleep,  and  feels,  even  if  the 
dbamber  be  tottering  or  flaming  round 
Iiim,  that  rather  than  make  &esh  exer- 
tion he  w^ould  perish,  so  he  might  but 
ranain  quiet, — thus  Eleanor  felt,  —  as  if 
she  would  rather  abandon  herself  to  misery 
than  contest  the  matter — rather  perish 
thaa  make  fresh  efforts.  The  temptation 
was  so  great  to  give  way — to  have  done 
mth  it — to  yield  herself  to  Randal,  and 
take  her  fate. 

Assured  as  she  was  of  Lord  Lisbm^n's 
Inconstancy,  there  seemed  really  nothing 
to  aet  upon  the  opposite  side ;  except  that 
deep  master-feeling  of  a  woman's  heart — 
pfefierence  for  another.  But  even  this 
W  weakened,  for  she  was  herself  so 
TOtened.  She  wanted  rest — she  must 
Iwe  rest.  A  conclusion  tliis  way  would 
hring  inmaediate  rest;  any  other  way 
cffisred  nothing  but  a  frightful  prospect 
of  contention,  in  Avhich   she  felt  certain 
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she  should  be  worsted  at  last- — Contention 
with   her  own   feroilj",  such   as   she  Iiiul 
gone  through  with  reganl  to  Sir  Williao  . 
Stanhope,    and   which    she    shuddered  i 
the  idea   of  having   re|)eateil.      But, 
more  than  this,  to  have  to  contend  ' 
her  own  regard  for  Eandal — to  inflict  p 
upon   him  whom   she  had  long  so  affe* 
tionately  loved,  and  whom  she  had  jffl 
learned   enthusiastically  to  estcem,- 
she  be  forgiven  at  this  moment  that  s 
had  not  the  com-agc  to  explain  herself? 

So  she  ans^vered  Langford's  alarmed, 
and  almost  jealous  interrogatory,  evasively,  i 
But  the  habitual  softness  of  her  i 
gave  an  air  of  truth  to  the  evasion. 

"  Dear  Randal,  you  cannot  be  surprised 
that  I  slioidd  feel  very  nervous  and 
humed " 

The  answer  was  again  to  cast  himsdf 
at  her  feet,    oh!    so    humbly! — so    ten- 
derly ! — to  find  words  at  last  to  pour  out 
Bion  so  deep,  so  pure,  so  tender,  so 


^^    aerly  1 — to 
^^^gfwsion 


will  not  profaue  it.     She  l«- 
was   deeply,  deeply   mov 
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melted — filled  with  pity,  with  regret,  that 
she  had  not  a  disengaged  heart  to  give 
in  return  for  so  much  sincerity  of  devo- 
tion. Deeply  interested  she  certainly  was ; 
and  as  for  oflPering  any  explanation,  or 
attempting  to  ahate  the  happy  security 
of  his  feelings,  every  moment  that  passed 
rendered  it  less  and  less  possihle. 


Thus  things  proceeded.    Hour  followed 

upon  hour,  and  day  succeeded   to   day, 

and    the    same    course    was    continued. 

Every    evening    when   Eleanor    was  left 

alone,  her  head  laid  upon  her  pillow,  and 

her  maid  departed,  and  she  remained  in 

silence,  to  take  accoimt  of  the  thoughts 

and  feelings  of  the  day,  the  more  cause  she 

found  to  he  dissatisfied  with  herself.     For 

every  firesh  dav  foimd  her  entangled  the 

more  in  that  lahyrinth  of  doubt  in  which 

she  had  suffered  herself  to  become  involved. 

^very  testimony  of  Randal's  devoted — ^we 

^ght  almost  say  idolatrous — ^love,  which 

^he  received,  only  made  her   the   more 
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deeply  conscious  ot  tbe  utter  imwCM 
of  her  feelings  to  respond  to  his ; — m> 
grieved  for  him,  more  angry  with  h 
self.  The  approbation  "nith  which  she  ^ 
now  greeted  by  every  one, — the  hapfiui 
and  satisfaction  wliich  every  one  Beooed 
feci,  and  the  fond  and  flattering  indolga 
which  she  met  with,  as  the  result  of  t 
universal  satisfaction,  stung  her  to  i 
heart,  as' the  undeserved  reward  of  sec 
treachery.  IT 

Her  conscience  reproached  her  w 
bitterness,  and  told  her  how,  were  ( 
truth  but  known,  the  whole  of  things  vat 
be  changed, — painted  the  angry  surpe 
of  her  father, — the  indignation  of  Mr.  ■ 
Mrs.  Longford, — the  rage  and  de^air 
Handal.  She  had  already  had  some  eq 
rience  of  the  form  a  passion,  however  pi 
and  noble,  might  take  in  a  character  U 
Ms.  All  love,  in  some  respects,  inctii 
to  hatred;  all  intense  devotion  to  i 
almost  cruel  disregard  of  givii^  pti 
Love  is  tender  and  generous  in  the  « 
treme ;  but  love  inevitably  breeds  jeslMi 
and  jealousy  is  implacable  and   pitile 
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The  more  intensely  a  man  loves,  the  more 
n  ddicatdy,  purely,  and  nobly  he  loves, — 
[  the  more  excessive  is  his  susceptibility  to 
[  the  power  of  that  jealousy,  and  the  more 
liable,  under  its  influence,  is  he  to  be  bar- 
i     lM»>^8  and  unjust. 

Bandal  was  jealous  to  excess.  Jealous, 
not  only  as  the  natural  consequence  of  his 
^08t  wHd  attachment,  but  jesJ^op  &om 
nature, —  ifrom  his  proud,  irriiflSle,  sus- 
ceptible, exclusive  nature.    His  faults,  as 

^ell  as    his    qualities,    all    tended    that 

way. 

Every  hour  Eleanor  passed  in  his  com- 
pany she  became  the  more  aware  of  this ; 
snd  every  hour  she  felt  it  more  impossible 
to  venture  upon  the  slightest  allusion  to 
her  secret.  Tet  every  night  she  laid  down 
^er  the  bitter  consciousness  of  how 
^ng  she  was ;  and  every  day  she  was 
humbled  by  the  feeliug,  that  could  he 
hnt  know  the  state  of  her  heart,  the 
busied  possession  of  which  he  so  ex- 
travagantly and  wildly  prized,  he  would 
spurn  it  from  him  with  a  contempt  almost 
amounting  to  hatred.  She  feared  him:, 
VOL.  I.  s 
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she  bad  been  accustomed,  in  spite  of  iT 
her  childish  confidence,  to  stand  a  little  ii 
nwe  of  fiim,  as  the  older  and  the  wiser 
and  now  and  then  not  only  the  strongei 
but  as  one  whose  stren^h  migrht  he  use 
in  deeds  of  injustice  and  riolence.  Ilii 
awe,  in  spite  of  all  his  tenderness  an 
devotion,  gained  force  every  day,  b 
cause  she  felt  she  was  deceiving  hiu 
and  feared  she  was  A^Tonging  him,  U 
lost  something  of  her  OAvn  self-esteem,  j 
every  fresh  proof  of  bis  love  and  adni 
ration. 

These  things  gave  a  certain  uncertain 
to  her  manners  which,  though  softem 
as  it  quite  unintentionally  was,  by  b 
invariable  gentleness  and  sweetness,  ' 
detected.  He  did  not  give  this  feeling 
name,  for  it  took  no  definite  form,  b 
there  was  a  something  in  her  witii  whi 
he  felt  dissatisfied,  he  knew  not  ho' 
he  knew  not  why.  However,  things  w« 
on  progressing  to  the  catastrophe  as  tli 
mostly  do  in  all  courtships.  The  visit 
KavenscUiTe  came  to  a  dose.  !Eleai 
with  her  parents  was  to  return  to  lido 
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Hall,  her  oavii  home.     Here  Randal  was 
in    a  few  days  to  follow  her,  and  make 
a  abort  visit ;  and  in  about  six  weeks  from 
that  time,  the  parents  talked  about  be- 
gJTiTiiTig  their   preparations  for  the  mar- 
riage.    January  had  now  almost  passed 
away,  but  the  Avinter  had  set  in  severely 
after  Christmas,  and  the  party  had  been  a 
good  deal  confined  to  the  house;  never- 
theless, Kandal  had  contrived  to  muffle 
up  his  darling  in  all  sorts  of  warm  furs, 
and  to  enjoy  many  a  delightful  walk  upon 
the  crisped  paths  of  the  woods ;  now  ren- 
dered supremely  beautiful  by  the  wreaths 
of  snow  which  lay  heavy  upon  the  branches 
of  the  fir-trees,  and  streaked  with  a  line 
of  light  every  tiny  twig  of  the  leafless 
<^  and  birches.      I  think  he  enjoyed 
^  happy  period  of  life — ^that  short  one 
Passed  with  the  betrothed  and  adored,  in 
^  the  ecstasy  of   hope,   assured    hope^ 
^^h  attends  a  propitious  engagement — 
Biore  in  this  rude  season  than  he  would 
J^ve  done  in  a  more  genial  one;    and 
B«mor  certainly  got  along  better  than  if 
»  had  been  in  the  summer  or  spring. 
I  s  2 
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Those  tseasons  wane  too  fiiU  of  asaociati 
with,  another. 

"  To-morrow,  then  you  go ;  and  i 
will  become  of  me  when  you  are  gon^l 
Eleanor  ? — The  effect  your  presence  exer-fl 
cises  upon  me  is  quite  strange.     You  arar  f 
literally  to  me  as  the  aun.    "Wlica  you  aro"  ] 
here,  eierytliing  is  bright  to  the  intellect.  [ 
and  genial  to  the  heart ;  the  very  atmo-- 1 
sphere  that  I  breathe  seems  changed.    My  | 
feelings  arc  aU   so   softened  and  melted 
that  I  am  become  like  a  little  child.     In- 
deed, I  can  never  recollect  when  I  really 
was  a  little  child  feeling  so  childlike  a&  I 
do  now.    Tell  me,  my  darling,  where  you 
learned  all  your  witchery  ?   For  you  are  a 
witch,   a  very  witch,    Eleanor.     Do  you 
know  there  are  moments  when  I  could 
almost  believe  you  had  Uterally  cast  a 
spell  over  me — fiJsified  my  vision — and 
that  all  this   delusion  of  happiness  'was 
unreal,  and  would  some  day  or  other  dis- 
solve like  a  baseless  di-eam." 

Such  a  speech  as  this  was  sure  to  dis- 
tress her.  She  held  do\\'n  her  head,  and 
hiBr  eyes,  bent  upon  the  grotmd,  seemed 
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following  her  feet  as  they  tracked  the  thin 
snow  upon  the  path.  Could  she  have  an- 
swered this  appeal,  by  one  slight  pressure  of 
the  arm  upon  which  she  leaned,  no  words 
would  have  been  necessary;;  all  would 
have  been  said ;  but  Eleanor  could  not  be 
actively  deceptive,  only  passively  so.  He 
felt  disappointed  that  she  did  not  speak, 
and  said  so. 

"  I  do  not  know  what  to  say,"  she  re- 
plied, "when  you  talk  in  this  manner. 
I  wish  you  would  not  speak  in  that  ex- 
aggerated way,  Randal.  You  invest  me 
with  a  thousand  ideal  good  qualities  which 
I  am  far  from  deserving,  but  then  in  re- 
turn you  seem  to  suspect  me  of  .  .  .  .*' 

"  Of  things  you  do  not  deserve  to  be 
suspected  of.  Oh  Eleanor  !  only  say  this 
— ^repeat  this — swear  this — only  say,  vow, 
swear ;  I  am  unjust,  that  I  distrust  you 
without  reason — ^that  you  are  no  witch, 
no  enchantress,  no  magician,  but  a  real, 
substantial,  sincere,  loving  woman.  Be 
angry,  be  offended,  only  be  real — only 
make  me  feel  you  are  reciiy 
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She  sighed,  and  drooped  her  bead  fc  1 
little  lower. 

"Ah!"  he  cried  impatiently,  "thstis  i 
just  what  drives  me  mad, —  that  sott» 
passive,  gentle  way  of  taking  my  ruit5 
violence, — that  submission,  that  mn-easty 
ance — One  would  almost  fancy  that  yo* 
felt  that  you  deserved  it,  Eleanor," 
added  angrily. 

She    sighed    again,   but   it   was    i 
heaiily  tlian  before ;    and  then  she  mat--* 
texed,  "  It  is  very  difficult  to  please  you."^ 

"Now,  how  can  you  say  that ?— ■whe*' 
every  look,  gesture,  syllable,  is  to  mfi  ^^ 
source  of  distracting  admiration.  I  loT'*' 
you  to  distraction — you  know  that  I  d(^» 
Eleanor.  How  can  you  be  so  unjust  as  t*' 
say,  you  do  not  know  how  to  please  me  ?  * 

"  I   did   not    intend  to  be  unjust,    it 
should  be  so  sorry  to  be  unjust ;  so  sorry 
to  be  WTong,"   she  said,    and  the  tears 
came  to  her  eyes.      "  I  wish — oh  !   how 
I  wish  to  do  right !  " 

"  Right !     T\Tiat   are  we  saying  about 
right  ?    I  don't  want  you  to  be  right — 
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CHAPTEE   XI. 


Brcsk,  bretic,  breik, 

At  Uic  foot  o(  thy  aigf,  O  sea  I 
But  tlie  lender  grace  al  n  ds;  that  a  dtad, 

WiU  UFTer  come  bkck  to  me. 


The  wild  sea-coast   nt   the  soutb-werf ' 
of  Ireland,  and  a  dark  stormy  day. 

The  clouds  roll  heavily  over  tiie  hue 
treeless  waste  of  mouutainB  stretxshmg  iB 
the  shore,  where  the  Atlantic  .Tolfc  its 
world  of  wat^s,  falling  'with  sabtene 
force  against  the  grajid  precipitous  redo, 
wliicli,  worn  by  the  conflict  of  sixty  cea- 
turies,  still  resist  the  force  of  the  mighty 
waves.     Tlie  wind  howls  mournfully  amid 


to 

^^    vra 

^^k    SCI 
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face  was  intellectual ;  the  eye  hrigM  li 
penetratiriE; ;  the  brow  thoughtful  and  in 
telligent ;  the  cheek  pale,  and  apparent! 
worn  hj"  mental  toil  and  vigil — the  mout 
unintcUigihle. 

The  yoimg  man  kept  walking  forwaH 
mth  a  certain  air  of  passionate  imp 
tienee,  his  companion  with  some  difficnl 
contriving  to  keep  pace  with  him.  T 
the  speed  the  younger  used  was  ei,ident 
not  that  of  one  in  pursuit  of  any  objec 
for  when  he  had  reached  a  certain  be 
point  of  precipitous  rock,  which  sto 
there  its  time-worn  face  exposed  to  i 
force  of  the  western  storms,  and  with  1 
waves  boiling  and  breaking  at  its  feet, 
stopped,  paused  a  few  seconds,  cast  ] 
eyes  over  the  waste  of  waters,  and  tl 
turning  round,  resumed  his  hasty  and  i 
petuous  walk. 

This  scene  had  lasted  for  some  tii 
passing  in  perfect  silence.  Nothing  i 
to  be  heard  hut  the  hoarse  murmur  of  ' 
waves  lasbing  upon  the  sands,  and  ■ 
screams  of  the  white  sea-birds  as  tl 
revelled  in  the  storm,  now  floating  in- 
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The  face  was  lifted  up ;  Hie  dark  eiw 
of  passion  upon  it  dearetl  avray  ;  Ji  hia^ 
thought  seemed  to  hove  strurfc  hfan  as 
uttered  the  word  "  renounce ;"  and 
looked  up  "oildly  to  the  sky. 

Tlie  priest — for  it  was  a  Catholic  pri 
■with  whom  the  yoimg  man  was  wa 
ing — watched  the  change  of  espress 
anxiously ;  he  seemed  puzzled  hy  it. 
did  not  speak  for  a  few  moments,  1 
appeared  occupied  in  observdng  t 
reflecting.  His  companion  suddc 
resumed  his  walk,  as  if  again  detcrmii 
to  shake  him  off,  but  he  jwrtinacion 
followed. 

"  You  speak  with  great  violemcQ,  t 
what  is  worse,  with  impiety,  young  m 
"Will  these  sudden  bursts  of  passion  ne 
be  controlled  ?" 

"  Oh,  yes,  they  will  be  controlled.  H 
yes.  Never  fear  —make  yourself  BUH 
that— They  will  be  controlled  ! " 

"  You  say  this  whilst  every  fsahin 
working  with  passion.     Do  you  caU  1 
exercising  the  vii-tue  of  self-control  f 
you  call  sucti  %iolence  a&  you  have  fOT' 
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s^- 


<<  I  wiU  not  believe  i1r-Hl  fpiff rftttl 
lieve  it,  Marcus — ^I  will  not  believe 
cried  the  priest  with  much  emotaoA-^ 
was  no  simulated  emotian ;  '*  wbat  I 
done  was  intended  for  the  beet— joiBrr 
honour  and  happiness " 


''My  honourl  My  happineeB!'' 

fully. 

''  Yes,  Marcus;  jfour  hcnonr — ffowr  hi^ 
piuess!  The  honour  and  happiness  of  yosr 
family — ^your  father — ^your  mothec^-yov 
Church " 

**  I  renounce  them  all !  '* 

"  Yes,"  he  went  on  passionately,  as 
wildly  threw  up  his  arms  into  the  air,  anM 
cast  up  a  face  full  of  wretchedness  to  th^ 
sky — "  One  and  all !  I  renounce  you  all 
— ^Treachery  !   infamy  ! — ^breach  of  faitl^- 
breach   of   honour  !  — vile  !    vile !  - 
calculations  ! — paltry  views  of  interest ! 
execrable  deceptions !  —  infamous  lies ! 
All,  all  of  you !  Pather  and  mother— 
and  country — Priest   and  Church — I 
nounce  you  one  and  all !  " 

The    priest    seemed    thimderstruck — 
shocked  and  grieved  beyond  expressic^^ 
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it  has  beeoa  shed*.  At  hor  oaBb  n/kh^Mm. 
sake,  both  blood  and  warUfy  wuillli  ^ipt :  j 
been  lavished. — ^The  emtimnjjMbmLi^  flMJI? 
deeds,  the  meditatioa  otf  amlL 
elevates  the  iflind^  minflWiWi  aacL 
the  view  of  lifa. — Mea*  wlia  cBwnwid 
those   who   have    fwcriflixid-   ftmflyr 
estates,  nay,  life  itself  when  nfiedadi^  Jbii. 
the  cause  of  holy  CSmrGht^  andt  at  tlHi| 
divinely-instituted  king,  whan  oranj 
hers  were  one — axe  apt  tO:  eoEpeefe. 
— everything — ^from  the  members  of  thfr 
same  brave    race.      Yes,   young  man,  L 
acknowledge  it.     I  lutve  been  mistaken;, 
because  I  forgot  that  you  did  not  belong' 
to  the  same  generation. — I  forgot  the  de- 
generacy of  the  times.     I  see  you  are  like- 
the  rest — a  cliild  of  the  present  day — and- 
vet " 

"  I  love  honour  as  much  as  you,  Mr. 
Sullivan,"  cried  the  young  man,  interrupt- 
ing him  abruptly ;  "  but  if  the  honour  of 
those  gone-by  times,  about  which  you. 
make  such  a  parade,  consisted  in  praetiiung 
such  deceits,  as  you  have  practised  upon 
tell  you  I  renounce  it,  and  defy  it. 
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bom  liberty.     He   could  scnoh  t 

the  ecstasy  of  his  sensations. 

He  accelerated   liis    pace,   so  ttali 
priest  could  no  longer  keep  up  *i 
Panting,  his  face  flushing,   Mr- 
began  to  feel  that  this  hurried  ' 
or  rather  running,  was  : 
his   dignity;  he  slackenod  hi»  i 
hehindj  and  the  young  man  i 
his  object  of  getting  rid  of  him. 


The  priest,  ha\'ing  once  parted  con^WI 
■with  liis  companion,  seemed  to  abaDort 
the  idea  of  following  bim  further.  H 
watched  him  as  he  strode  vehemaifl 
onward,  till  he  was  lost  behind  a  jnttiB 
poiat  of  rock.  Then  he  turned  roiai 
and  walked  slowly  in  an  opposite  di» 
tion ;  and,  as  he  walked,  he  fell  into  dS 
reflection. 

That  cry  of  wronged  and  insulted  nal 
ral  rectitude  wliicb  he  had  heard,  nowti 
he  was  left  to  his  own  reflections,  a^ 
sounded  in  his   ear.     There  was  a  soB 
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deepest  duplicity, — a  r^ular  sys 
deception,  pxirsued  with  the  most  ui 
hesitating  perseverance,  and  in  the  coun 
of  which  neither  assurances,  nor  inam 
ations,  nor  ai-tful  implications,  nor  ev* 
positive  assertions,  had  been  spared.  Aj 
each  and  every  one  of  them  had  been 
false !  Nor  had  his  conduct  been  confin 
to  this  bi-each  of  faith  in  words  and  loc 
alone.  He  had  descended  to  acts, — a» 
which,  in  any  other  cause,  he  would  hs 
5tii,nnatisL'd  as  those  of  the  most  degra<h 
meanness  and  treachery. 

He  had  tampered  with  the  int^ri^ 
servants ;  he  .  had  condescended  to  pi 
the  part;  of  a  thief  and  a  spy ;  he  had, 
short,  during  the  last  few  months,  earr 
on  a  system  of  darkness  and  coucealxnt 
at  which  his  very  soul,  in  any  other  can 
would  have  revolted  ....  And  now, 
last,  he  had  been  suddenly  aroused  to  vi 
objects  in  a  new  light,  and  to  put  to  hi 
self  the  question  of  questions, — Gould  ' 
end  authorise  the  means  ? 

One  of  tlie  most  fearful  errors  of  t 

Ihurch  to  which  Mr.  Sullivan  belong 
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high,  blow  low,  through  fair  way( 
through  foul,  carries  him  fonrard  iS 
sound  unflinching  righteousness.  HJs 
moral  being  becomes  a  confused  chaos  dl 
warring  principles,  between  which  he  hae 
to  choose  as  best  he  may.  The  mightj 
Voice  which  sounded  over  chaos,  aud  re- 
duced the  struggling  mass  to  a  sublha 
order,  no  longer  speaks  within  his  soul 
He  has  disowned  its  authority,  and  hs 
listened  to  that  of  another, — turned  aww 
from  his  God  to  give  his  allegiance  to  hi 
Church. 

This  Church — lli\  Sullivan's  Chimdi- 
had,  as  he  conscientiously  believed,  de 
manded  from  him  the  senice,  performe 
at  such  a  hea^-y  price.  The  interests  c 
his  Chiu'ch  as  connected  with  those  of  hi 
countiy,  imperatively  demanded,  as  I 
thought,  that  this  sinking  and  out 
powerful  family,  with  interests  so  inej 
tricably  linked  ^vith  hers,  should,  if  po 
siblo,  be  restored  at  any  cost. 

To  a  man  accustomed  from  bis  earlie 
years  to  consider  no  sacrifice  as  U 
great  when  dedicated  to  this  object,  wl 
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mnself  stood  there  an  instance  of  such 
nbmission, — one  who  had  offered  up  at 
id&  shrine  all  the  natural  affections  of  a 
^  feeling  heart,  all  the  dearest  ties  of 
mmaa  hfe, — ^to  him  the  substitution  of 
»e  object  of  youthful  attachment  for 
mother  had  perhaps  appeared  but  aa  a 
lifling  sacrifice.  And  it  was  not  that 
^  had  exacted  this  sacrifice,  and  that 
te  had  used  all  his  influence  to  strengthen 
'he  decision  of  the  young  man's  parents 
*s  regarded  this  object,  which  went  so 
^d  with  him  now.  No,  it  was  the 
Dfians, — ^the  means  which  Marcus  had 
*igmatised  as  so  base,  so  degrading,  so 
lishonourable.  It  was  the  means  at 
^hich  his  better  self  now  shuddered. 
Mr.  Sullivan  had  been   taught    by  his 

Church — ^rn  defiance  of  the  express  injunc- 

• 

*>ns  of  its  living  Head,  Lord,  and  Master, 
W)w  in  heaven — ^that  the  end  did  justify 
'he  means — ^that  we  might  do  evil  that 
5^  might  come — that  morality  is  not 
^  changeless^  the  everlasting  rock  of 
^  upon  which  human  society  rests, 
*nd  which    neither    time    nor    tide  can 
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overthrow,  but  the  shifting  sand,  vrhidi 
yields  to  every  succeeding  wave  till  its 
foundations  arc  swept  away — and,  he  had 
acted  upon  tliese  principles. 

As  to  the  importance  of  the  object  lift 
piu^iied,  he  never  doubted  of  that  for  a  mo- 
ment. The  end  in  view  approved  itself  to 
his  conscience ;  and  until  this  moment)  so 
utterly  Iiad  it  Iieen  blinded,  he  had  never 
once  hesitated  as  to  the  means.  lie  had 
practised  everj'  species  of  deceit  upon  th*-, 
yoimg  man,  and  with  inipunity,  even  to 
the  substraction  of  letters — but  here  his 
system  of  concealment  had  broken  domi. 
Tliis  positive  act  could  not,  like  words, 
looks,  or  insinuations,  be  smothered  over 
or  denied.  It  was  at  any  moment  liable 
to  be  discovered — it  had  been  discovered 
a  few  hours  before,  aad  at  a  moment 
most  critical.  The  young  man  before  ui 
is  Marcus  Fitzroy,  now  Lord  lisbum — ^the 
woman  he  loved  was  Eleanor  Whamdiffe. 
Tlie  house  for  whose  restoration  to  wealth 
and  consequence  such  sacrifices  were  de- 
manded, was  that  of  the  Earl  of  Fermmiagh. 

Marcus  had  been,  as  we  have  seen,  re^ 
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i  by  his  parents  in  order  to  marry 
as  his  family  desired,  and  every 
re  had  been  brought  forward  to  in- 
him  to  acquiesce  in  the  measure,  but 
id  been  in  vain. 

arcus,  it  is  true,  hesitated  as  to  what 
le  he  ought  to  pursue,  and  lingered 
•eland,  perplexed  between  contending 
s.  Inclination  and  his  high  sense  of 
ur  pointed  one  way, — ^the  earnest 
es  of  his  parents,  the  influence  of 
mest,  his  own  sense  of  family  pride 
dignity,  and  of  what  was  due  to  his 
•ch  and  to  his  House  the  other. 
3  had  written  repeatedly  to  Eleanor 
ig  these  conflicts,  flattering  him- 
that  he  should  receive  from  her  such 
•ances  of  affection  in  return  as  would 
oeably  engage  him  upon  the  side  of 
Diation. 

it  no  such  assurances  arrived.  Not  a 
from  Eleanor  had  ever  reached  him 
I  his  return;  nor  is  tliis  to  be  won- 
l  at — not  one  of  his  letters  had  ever 
led  her.  Every  one  that  he  had 
«n  had  been  abstracted,  through  the 


,  1^  finri  Aim  aU  in  %. 

it  «xs  aim,  «  f3t 
,  «!•  feai  iimwikJ  the  p> 
E  to  IfMhr  Whanuiae.  I 
The  stklts  rtiek  niHiil  to  this  afiir 
Onei» 
i  tint  Lord  lisbun'i 

was  dar  in  boDottr  to  3Gss  'Wliamcliffe, 
ni^bt  he  met  br  a  someihing  of  a  simito' 
mtiire  as  ressrded  Miss  Vemca* ;  nam^i 
ttie  pobUoTT  of  Ms  atteDtkms.  And  thi' 
proeeedins  had  not  been  without  prodncxOi 
its  effect.  The  pertinadoas  dlence  of  th 
<me,  aided  br  the  constant  commtmk* 
tions  with  the  other,  promised,  in  no  shotf 
time,  to  decide  the  conflict.  Sach  wil 
the  state  of  things  until  that  Tery  mwn 
ing,  when  Str.  Sidlivan,  who  kept  up  ( 
careful  correspondence  with  England,  am 
watched  every  movement  of  Sir  Johi 
Whamcliffe's  family  with  intense  interest 
had,  through  the  infidelity  of  a  domestic 
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med  the  intelligence  that  Miss  Wham- 
fb  was  upon  the  eve  of  marriage  with 
d  only  son  and  heir  of  Mr.  Langford  of 
irensdiffe. 

19iis  intelligence  he  had  just  conununi- 
tod  at  the  time  when  we  heheld  Lord 
ribum  displaying  such  an  ecstasy  of 
mon. 

The  news  had,  indeed,  been  received  with 
fcarst  of  anguish,  for  which  the  priest, 
sU  as  he  thought  himself  acquainted 
cth  the  disposition  of  his  young  charge, 
»  little  prepared. 

The  agony  into  which  Marcus  had  been 
irown,  his  grief,  his  despair,  seemed  to 
wyw  no  bounds ;  and  when,  in  the  course 
'  the  agitated  conversation  which  had 
isued,  he  had  become,  for  the  first  time, 
^we  of  the  deceptions  which  had  been 
Rictised  upon  him,  the  violence  of  his 
^dignation  was  indescribable.  Contrary 
>  his  usual  habits  when  much  moved, 
*  young  Irishman  had  become  suddenly 
felt.  It  seemed  as  if  rage  and  scorn 
Iflce  denied  him  utterance.  In  a  sort  of 
esperation  he  had  continued  walking  up 
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and  down  the  &horc  cadcavouruia;  to 
escape,  as  we  have  seen,  from  the  pri-.-i  _ 
— but  the  pnest  would  not  leave  liim. 

But  reasoning,  entreating,  e^lanatioEzim- 
were  alike  rain.  The  thousrMs  of  MarciL^^ 
were  all  in  confusion.  Passionate  regret-^ 
awakened  by  tLe  coiiTiction  that  EleanoxHc- 
was  lost  for  ever.  Vehement  self-rcproac^l^ 
for  his  supineness  in  thus  suiTcring  hin:a — 
self  to  be  blinded  and  led;  detestatioii 
of  the  means  employed,  and  of  j>assioi7- 
ate  anger  against  the  man  who  had  thus 
deluded  him,  were  united  to  a  horror  iir- 
describable,  at  the  thought  of  the  inaa 
to  whom  Eleanor  was  about  to  be  sacml 
ficed.  For,  he  remembered  him  weHi  ^ 
The  paroxysm  that  tasood  was  of  the 
wildest  violence. 

In  this  whu'lflind  of  passion  he  had 
continued  to  walk  up  and  down  in  the 
manner  just  described,  without  the  slight- 
est attempt  to  ciu-b  the  violence  of  his 
emotions.  When  suddenly,  as  he  uttered 
the  word  "Kenoimcel"  a  thought  had 
*nick  him,  and.  diverted  the  whole 
of  his  ideas.    A  new  world  seemed 
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to  open  before  him, — ^new  plans,  views, 
tod  purposes  to  present  themselves.  His 
chest  ceased  to  labour  under  the  dreadful 
storm  of  grief  which  agitated  it ;  the  dark- 
i^ess  in  which  he  seemed  wandering,  lost, 
tod  desperate,  was  at  once  dispelled ;  the 
doud  was  lifted— he  saw,  he  felt,  that  all 
^as  not  yet  over ;  and  his  resolutions  were 
^dden  as  was  the  change  which  had  taken 
P^ce. 

To  escape   from  the  company  of   the 
priest  was  his  first  attempt,  and  he  eflfected 
it  with  a  determination  very  diflferent  from 
that  with  which  during  the  last  hour  he 
liad  been  trying  to  shake  him  off.    At 
that  time,  it  was  only  because  the  pre- 
sence  of   Mr,   Sullivan    was    oppressive, 
when  Marcus  was  panting  to  be  alone 
and  give  vent  imrestrainedly  to  his  feel- 
ings— ^now,  he  was  become  a  positive  ob- 
struction in  the  course  upon  which  the 
young  man  had  resolved,  and,  with  his 
usual  spirit  and  resolution,  the  desire  was 
carried  into  eflFect  in  a  moment. 
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CHAPTER   XII. 


■•  What,  temraga  ni,  I  did  dM  vtD, 
I  imsl  <eU." 

W  ism's  Iau. 


The  priest  returned  slowly  to  th^ 
house.  He  felt  unviUing  to  eata  it 
Perplexed  and  ill-satisfied  with  hirnfrif, 
he  felt  the  greatest  repugnance  to  the 
idea  of  joining  the  fiunily  part7> — me  of 
which  he  constituted,  for  he  resided  witk 
Lord  Fermanagh. 

He  oould  scarcely  enduie  the  thonglit 

of  con&onting  Lord  lisbum  in  the  fm- 

■  of  his  parents, — of  exposing  him- 

k«elf  to  the  flashing  scom  of  that  hrig^ 
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eye   before   Lord  and  Lady  Pennanagh, 

both    of    whom    he    greatly    loved    and 

respected.     Not   that   he   exactly  feared 

that  they  would  participate  in  their  son's 

contemptuous   indignation    at    the    part 

which    had     been    played; — they     had 

been  long  habituated  to  that  sophistry, 

which  justified   the   disguising    of  truth 

for    purposes  of   policy.    He   knew    how 

<Jeeply  anxious  they  were  for  the  attain- 

^^'^etit   of  the    object    in   view, — ^and    he 

'^eved    that,    like    too    many  of  their 

^*sed,  they  would  esteem  all  the  means 

^dxtiissible  employed  to  bring  th^  purpose 

*o  tear. 

Still,  he  shrank   from  the   thought  of 
^Hfronting   Marcus    in    their    presence. 

Tliat  vehement  abhorrence  of  the  false, 

• 

^  whatever  cause,  or  however  employed, 

▼Hich  the  young  man  had  so  passionately 

displayed,  and  which  had,  like  a  sudden 

light,  awakened  Mr.  Sullivan's  own  mind 

to  new  perceptions,  and  for  a  few  mo- 

^K^mts   presented  things  under   a  totally 

1^  moral  aspect,  might  act  upon  them 

3l«o.     And  to   have   his   conduct,   even 
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for  an  instant,  looked  upon  by  others  us 
he  had  been  foived,  as  it  were,  to  re- 
gard it  himself,  was  more  than  he  could 
bear. 

So,  slowly  and  unwillingly  he  walked 
toT*^!!^  the  house  ;  the  hoarse  murmui 
of  the  sea,  as  it  lashed  the  shore,  ant 
thundered  and  echoed  among  the  rocks 
sounding  in  his  ears  like  the  portent  o 
coming  ■*voc.  At  last,  however,  he  roimde 
the  furthermost  point  of  rock  which  in 
teri)osed  botireen  liim  and  bis  object,  an^ 
the  stately  castle  of  Lisbum  rose  in  M 
grandeui'  bel'uro  I""* 

It  stood  at  the  head  of  a  beautifD 
bay,  adorned  ■n-ith  all  the  wild  sublimit, 
of  that  splendid  and  interesting  westai 
coast  of  Ireland,  scooped  out  and  hoUowe 
by  the  waves  of  the  vast  Atlantic.  Loft, 
mountains  encompassed  it  behind,  risin: 
ridge  beyond  ridge  in  stately  majesty,  an 
lifting  up  their  peaked  heads  among  tii 
clouds,  which,  dark  and  heavy,  rolle 
slowly  over  tbian.  The  ridge  of  moan 
tains  terminated  seaward  abruptly,  in  til 
precipitous  clifis  which  encircled  tli 
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bay;  the  huge  faces  of  rock  lifting  up 
theii*  frowning  heads  as  if  in  defiance  of 
the  ^\inds  and  waves.  Several  picturesque 
islands,  rather  like  peaked  mountain  tops 
than  islands,  broke  the  view  of  the  wild 
ocean,  which  came  tumbling  in  with  irre- 
sistible force  among  them,  and  pouring 
its  giant  waves  in  ceaseless  succession 
upon  the  shore.  It  was  a  scene  at  once 
^d,  grand,  terrible,  and  beautiful. 

The  castle  stood  upon  a  gently  rising 
ground,  which  sloped  towards  the  sea  ; 
^d  which,  presenting  an  unbroken  surface 
for  a  considerable  extent,  displayed  to 
perfection  the  splendid  proportions  of  the 

edifice. 

It  was,  indeed,  a  noble  building.  A 
leal  castle  in  the  true  Norman  style, 
built  by  the  Norman  ancestors  of  this 
once  haughty  house.  Its  size  was  enor- 
uious,  its  proportions  upon  the  grandest 
scale;  but  time  and  adversity  had  done 
their  work,  and  the  long  decline  in  the 
fittnily  prosperity  was  visible  in  the  general 
dilapidation  of  this  then*  feudal  seat. 
There  was  an  air  of   decay  and  neglect 
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about  every  part  of  it.  The  walla  w 
weather-stained  and  out  of  repair ; 
battlements  in  many  places  fallii^ 
&Ilcn ;  the  'nTndows  in  most  of 
ton-eta  in  a  ruinous  condition ;  and  1 
streams  of  Irish  ivy,  which  grew  agfl 
the  "walls,  in  many  places  in  prui^ 
abundance,  hun^  over  and  streamed  ■" 
an  air  of  desolation  around  them.  1 
and  jackdaws  here  found  their  abode^ 
nestled  among  the  holes  in  the  cham 
and  towers,  a  gi'eat  portion  of  vrl 
indeed,  were  entu-ely  abandoned  to  tl 

There,  as  Mr.  Sullivan  rounded  the  pi 
it  presented  itself— tliis  giant  remnar 
another  world  and  other  days,  raisizu 
weather-beaten  front  drearily  against 
wintry  sky.  The  heavens  hung  h 
and  lurid  above  it,  as  it  stood  frowni 
there,  backctl  by  those  bare  and  ro{ 
mountain  ridges  which  were  now  raj 
darkening  with  the  coming  storm. 

Slowly,    slowly,    he    approached; 
however  slowly  he  walked,  arrive  at 
lie  must,  and  he  reached  a  low  poe 
door,  which  admitted  him  into  the  e£ 
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Se  ^tered  a  low,  narrow  passage,  which, 

^ding  for  some  distance  in  a  sort  of 

^^nlight  obscurity,  led  to  the  little  priest's 

^^^fimber  which  he  occupied.     Whatever 

^er  faults — and  they  are  many — may 

fe    chained  upon  the   Irish    priesthood, 

ti^t  of  personal  luxury  is,  certaiiily,  not 

iwxially  one. 

Ilie  chamber  was  lowly  and  simple  as 

the  cell  of  a  Prandscan  Mar.     It  was  very 

snaall  and  gloomy;    the  ceiling  low,  the 

narrow  Gothic  window  darkened  by  its 

heavy  stone  frame,  and  yet  more  by  the 

wreaths  and  festoons  of  ivy  which  hung 

over  and  around  it.     The  walls  of  the 

little  apartment  were  simply  whitewashed ; 

but  even  the  whitewashing  seemed  to  have 

^^een  done  long  ago    for  it  was  become 

pay  and  discoloured.      One  little,  hard, 

P^et-bed  in  a  comer,  tw  o  wooden-seated 

^^iwurs,  a  table,  upon  which  lay  a  breviary, 

^  few   old,    darkly-bound,    and    tattered 

'^ks,  and  a  human  skull — ^with  a  large 

^^Qcifix  against  one  side  of  the  wall,  com- 

pleted  the  furniture  of  the  apartment. 

u  2 
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The  priest  entered  it,  looking  excEfd 
ingly  exhausted  and  mise-raMe,  and  » 
down  upon  a  chair  M-ith  the  air  of  OB 
travailed  in  spirit  and  wearied  in  bod] 
For,  in  truth,  his  heart  was  wcU-iuj 
broken,  and  his  spirit  was  &ilin»  Ini 
within.  He  could  not  hide  it  &om  bin 
self;  he  felt  it — be  knew  it.  His  iofli 
eoce  over  this  cluld  of  his  affections  « 
at  an  end,  justly  forfeited  by  his  01 
mistaken  conduct.  He  had  strained  t 
bow  too  fiir — it  had  given  way. 

The  revolt  had  been  declared ;  and  f 
open  declaration  of  revolt  is,  in  such  caa 
everything.  Never  would  he  be  again 
Marcus  what  he  had  been.  A  recond 
ation  might  be — would  be — must 
effected;  hut  Ids  power  was  at  an  cm 
Xever  again  would  they  stand  in  t 
tender  relation  of  spiritual  father  ai 
child;  never  again  should  he  see  tii 
iui]vtuous  but  g<nierous  spirit  heaid  to  I 
instructions  and  representations,  as  tl 
docile  voung  stood  to  the  curb;  ner? 
that    full     coifidenoe    I 
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Kstored,  which  made  him  proud  as  a 
coofessor,  and  happy  as  a  man.  He  was 
"^ery,  very  wretched. 

X'liese  men,  without  family  ties,  often 
throw  a  passionate  personal  interest  into 
theix  spiritual  relations,  of  which  the 
I^rotestant  can  scarcely  form  an  idea.  It 
^3  £tt  least,  so  far  bad,  that  it  engages  a 
"^^^t  deal  of  selfish  happiness  in  a  cause 
^t^^re  self  ought  to  have  no  place  at  all ; 
^^^  leads  men,  under  the  guise  of  the 
^o^t  disinterested  desire  for  the  spiritual 
^^Ifare  of  their  neophytes,  to  a  vast  deal 
^^    inordinate  personal  feeling. 

So  it  was  in  this  case.     Mr.  SuUivan 

l^^Onented  the  revolt  of  Lord  lisbum  for 

tile  young  man's  sake,  and  for  the  sake  of 

"is  family,  much;  but,  for  his  own  per- 

^^^t:ial  sake,  a  vast  deal  more.     Indeed,  he 

felt  it  most  bitterly;   and  he  sat  there 

^l>^te  broken-down  and  overwhelmed,  and 

^^^  the  present  believing  himself  to  be 

utterly  incapable  of  standing  another  meet- 

^^  with  the  young  man,  or,  indeed,  of 

^oing  anything   but  sit   where   he   was, 

^^y  attempting    to    compose    himself. 


loada 

by. 
rlkiadljrfi 
sad  tnA  «adi  their  ieribI  plinw  at  1 
iatie.  lie  semsts,  Itaif-a-donn  ; 
viLd  and  nntazs'jti  as  moumain  savasies, 
but  beaded  br  a  line,  respectable-looldiu; 
butler,  stood  in.  utendince  with  an.  air  of 
the  pnrfboitdest  respect.  The  batler  pro- 
ceeded to  perfJanu  the  duties  of  his  office^ 
hj  lifting  the  cotct  of  a  huge  silrer  soup- 
tareen,  which  stood  before  the  liuly  Yex- 
managh. 

"  Better  not  take  it  awav,"  said  the 
mistress  of  the  mansion,  after  having 
helped  her  husband  and  herself.  "Do 
you  know  where  your  young  master  and 
Mir.  Sullivan  are?  I  cannot  think  what 
*»""  caa  he  about." 

lisbuxix  and  Mr.  SulliTan  haw 
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1)6611  walking  most  part  of  the  morning 
together,  I  beKeve,  my  lady.  Lord  lis- 
tum  came  in,  and  I  saw  him  come  in,  and 
go  up  to  his  own  room,  but  I  think  he  went 
out  again,   I  have  not  seen  Mr.  SuUivan." 

"Send  some  one  to  both  their  rooms, 
and  tell  them  Lord  Fermanagh  has  sat 
doTm  to  dinner." 

The  order  was  obeyed.  A  few  minutes 
afterwards  Mr.  Sullivan  made  his  appear- 
ance; he  looked  pale  and  agitated,  and 
made  Ms  apologies  in  a  hurried,  nervous 
luaimer. 

"What  is  the  matter?"  asked  Lady 
I'ennanagh  kindly, — ^whilst  Lord  Ferma> 
^h  looked  surprised  and  inquiringly  at 

the  poor  priest.     "  Has  anything  diatress- 

• 

^  happened  ?  I  hope  not,  indeed.  Any 
^f  your  flock  ill?  Any  particular  in- 
stance of  misconduct  down  below,  of  dis- 
t^^,  or  sickness  ?  Of  distress  and  mis- 
^^duct, — God  knows  we  have  enough 
^^ng  us ;  but  something  more  than 
^^  I  fear,  has  occurred. — ^Pray  sit 
down  here  by  the  fire,  my  good  sir,  you 
1^  quite  chilled  and  miserable." 
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i£  V  ^^-"7?  rJ.  Ler  inquii-ies  ^vith  a  tend 
gratieflil  gianoe,  and  a  mdanchoty 
and  took  Hie  seat  iha  pomfad  aafti 


^Bote&me.    BaB  wmjfMag 
in  the  town  down  bciow  to  "ybk  joa?^ 

''Xo,  Madam.  Tfaings  go  on  tiiera 
mudi  as  tou  emphaticany  dcacribe  r 
with  God  knows  how  mnch  of 
sickness,  and  at  times  nusoandoot.  Pbc^ 
wretches !  God  hdp  theml  fiir  man 
little  power — ^and  even  that  litfle 
HiTninigTiing  ereiy  day,  under  the  HpiillitfBl 
darkness  and  pdiitical  opproaaian  of  itM0 
land." 

^'  Do  not  talk  in  this  manner,  Mr.  Sol- 
liran,"  interrupted  Lord  Fermanagh,  who 
liad  been  listening  ^nth  a  face  of  serioixs 
and  melancholy  attention  to  what  passes!* 
"  Complaint  is  futile,  worse  than  futile* 
It  engenders  like  some  hideous  monstefj 
the  very  evils  which  it  laments.     Doa'* 
complain  of  the  spiritual  darkness  exist- 
ing  in    a    flock    almost    entirely  under 
your  own  care — and  as  for  political  oppres- 
sion.   They  have  the  upper  hand  now,  w 
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^^d.  it  once.  I  suppose  oppression  is  the 
natxxial  result  of  the  termination  of  a 
^^i^test  such  as  ours  has  been. — In  that 
'^^pect  it  matters  little  which  side  turns 
^P  the  winner. — K  our  poor  wretches 
woixld  show  a  greater  spirit  of  exertion, 
^'^^  spend  less  time  in  pitying  themselves 
^^d  their  country,  I  think  it  might  be  the 
^^tter  for  all  parties." 

^Mr.  Sullivan  bent  his  head  submis- 
^^"Vely,  but  made  no  answer  to  this  speech. 
'^-^y  Fermanagh  went  red,  then  pale, 
^^t  up  her  eyes  to  Heaven  in  a  sort  of 
deploring  deprecation  of  such  sentiments, 
tiut  presumed  only  to  say,  in  a  low  voice, 
^^— "  Alas  !  poor  Ireland — ^Alas  1  for  her 
tallen  Church.'' 

Every  one  after  this  relapsed  into 
^ence.  The  silence  was,  however,  after 
a  little  space,  interrupted  by  Lady  Ferma- 
nagh saying,  in  a  somewhat  pettish,  im- 
patient tone, — 

"Why  toill  Marcus  never  be  punctual 
at  dinner?  Where  can  he  be?  Mr. 
Sullivan,  he  was  last  seen  walking  witli 
you." 
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"  Wc  irere  walking,  Madam,  for  veeA^ 

an  hour  and  a  half  upon  the  sca-dMHf?' 
After  that,  Lord  Lisbum  quitted  me  some^ 
what  hastily,  and  turned  towards  the  cii£tle<- 
1  foiiowed  leisurely,  but  went  to  my  own- 
room,  and  I  have  not  seen  him  since." 

"  I  think  Patrick  never  tcUl  come  back. 
Please  Murtagh,  to  another  footman,  go 
and  see  what  they  are  all  about  ?  " 

The  scrrant  last  addressed  obeyed ;  hut 
soon  returned,  sriyins:  that  Lord  Liabnm  ' 
was  not  in  Ids  room,  and  that  Patrick  was 
gone  to  look  for  him. 

No  anxiety  was  felt  or  expressed  at  this 
report,  and  the  dinner  proceeded;  but 
when  every  one  had  finished,  and  still  her 
son  did  not  appear.  Lady  Permanagh 
began  to  look  anxiously  at  Mr.  Sullivan. 

"  Do  you  know  where  he  was  intending 
to  go,  or  anything  about  him,  Mr.  SuUi- 
van?  "  she  asked. 

*'  Not  in  the  least,  Madam,"  said  the 
priest, — ^tiuming  even  paler  than  he  was 
-before ;  "  but  if  you  will  give  me  leave 
I  will  go- and  seek  him  myself." 

"  T  siiall  be  very  much  obliged  to  you. 
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^y  dear  sir.  What  can  have  led  liim  to 
absent  himself  at  this  unusual  hour? 
Surely  he  is  not  gone  out  in  the  boat — 
You,  none  of  you  saw  him  go  out  in 
the  boat  ?  " 

"  No  boat  eoidd  live  for  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  in  such  a  sea  as  we  have  to-day," 
^^niarked  Lord  Fermanagh.  "Pray,  my 
<i^ar  lady,  be  easy.  Your  son  is  safe, 
depend  upon  it,  wherever  he  may  be." 

•'The  Holy  Mother  of  God,  and  all  the 
"^ly  Saints  and  Angels,  grant  it  so  !  But 
^y  ixiind  misgives  me  strongly." 

**  I  wish,  my  dear,  it  were  possible  that 

y^U  could  spare  yourself  all  the  self-in- 

^^ed  misery  of  these  misgivings,  as  you 

p^  them.     Only  reflect,  since  Marcus  was 

^  his  cradle,  upon  the  misgivings  with 

^hich  you  have  been  visited  upon  every 

^^^^^^asion  when  he  has  not  returned,  boy 

^^  xtian,  precisely  to  the  appointed  hour. 

*-^t,  how  invariably  these  misgivings  have 

P^ved  Mse,  and  you  have  always  in  due 

^^^Bie  received  your  son  again,   safe  and 

^ound.    Depesad  upon  it  that  wiU  prove 
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to  foifar  £si«  mnr.     If  be  does  not  C 
intodnnsr  lir  viD  Appear  at  taa." 

•I  iriA— I  <jo  -trish,  my  lord,  I 
ISmtcbs  weet  ojioaed  to  lendv  sob' 
lisdp  acDtmni  of  ^"«  i^oings  and  coiniiigf 
Hov  on  WF  ten  ^hsH^  be  is,  or  vhat  k 
a  dfaoB  r  I  ini^  I  ocrold  persnaiie  ytrt 
is  cEMst  a  little  mme  of  tbis  accoitntable 
BBSS firoK  Inn;  1  am  sure  it  would  spar 
zne  a  voiU  of  aBaoely  and  misny." 

"  I  am  SOTTT  for  your  imxieTT  ani 
miseiy;  bnt  what  is  sdf-iuflicted  m 
mortal  can  remoTe.  I  do  not  think  i 
proper  to  exsct  this  strict  account  £raii 
a  man  of  Marcus's  age.  If  he  consoi 
to  lire  in  his  father's  house,  it  must  b 
upon  the  condition  of  feeling  himself  ; 
jwrfectly  free  agent.  Anything  less  wouL 
be  intolerable  to  a  young  man  of  his  spirii 
How  could  I  hare  endured  it  at  hi 
age?  is  a  question  I  often  ask  myseli 
when,  yielding  to  your  representations,  ] 
feel  inclined  to  exact  what  you  wish.  ; 
would  not  have  endured  it  for  a  day 
I  ahoxdd  have  fled  my  country." 
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Xady  Fermanagh   answered  this  by   a 
^Gop  sigh,   which  almost  approached  to 
^   groan ;  and,  casting  down  her  eyes,  sat 
^ere  the  picture  of  sadness. 

HiOrd  Fermanagh  had  once  been  deeply 

5*^eved,  and  had  sympathised  profoundly 

'^'^^h  her  when  in  distress ;  but  that  time 

"^^^^^^  long  past,  and  he,  wearied  by  her 

^^^T)its  of  self-indulgence  in  misery,  had 

^^^cnistomed    himself   to    think    of   these 

^^^^^ancholy  humours  as    of   a  necessary 

I,  to  which  he  must  resign  himself  with 

little  disturbance  of  his  own  mind  as 

P^:^8sible-     She  had  her  priest  to  oflfer  con- 

^^^^Tation  when  she  needed  it — ^to  receive 


confessions  of  weakness  and  cowardice, 

d  reprove  and  guide  her  as  best   he 

ht. 

Lord  Fermanagh  surrendered  all  this 

ies  of  power,  as  a  matter  of  course, 

to  Mr.  Sullivan's  hands,  whom  he  looked 

pon  as  a  sensible,  and  knew  to  be  a 

^ious  and  good  man.     He  had  long  been 

^^^  the  habit  of  quietly  leaving  his  ^vife 

^one    when    she    was     making     herself 

>rretched,  or  in  extreme  cases  of  sending 


«K^ 


r 

^F    SElL  Snunun   to 
MMBTage  her. 

^61i^  Imnorethediaii^mylnAJ 
askrd  the  bntlo-. 

•*  Tes ;  TOOT  Tunng  mastar  can  \ia< 
soraHlimg  v^en  be  oomes  in." 

She  AacT  «7u  remoTBd,  the  y-iac  9^ 
«poa  4fe  Mbte,  Ixird  Fermanagh  took  n^ 
&•  jMfadiy's  newspaper  for  the  fiftta 
Umcj,  ad  nttd,  or  pretonded  to  roiU 
Ij^r  Semanafirfa  Ecmsined  immoTable,  X^ 
the  ht-od  of  the  table,  looJdng  the  Terj* 
picture  of  wdc,  and  endnring  in  imagii*— 
ticm  all  the  hoiror  and  distress  of  seang 
her  son  brought  back,  drowned  hy  the 
upsettins:  of  bis  boat,  fallea  from  a  pre- 
cipice, or  the  victim  of  some  TmezpecfsA 
act  of  Tiolcncc.  K  she  Tvould,  as  iam 
husband  had  desired,  have  looked  bac^ 
upon  her  life,  what  a  sum  of  time  thxv 
spent,  what  an  amount  of  useless  miwijw 
entailed  upon  herself  and  others,  it  woola 
have  disclosed !  But  self-examinatian  was  a 
process  she  was  little  accustomed  to  :  gooS 
wholesome,  mental  and  moral  disciplim* 
ahe  knew  nothing  o£     The  duty  of  beimg 
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cheerful  and  happy  had  nerrer  entered  into 
the  conceptions  of  one  tanght  to  believe 
tiiat  the  God  she  served  was  best  wor- 
shipped by  self-inflicted  sujffering,  and 
toolc  delight  in  self-imposed  torture.  She 
iiaci  conceived  the  idea,  that  to  be  mise- 
5^hle  was  to  be  pious  and  heavenly-minded, 
^^d.  to  be  cheerful  and  fidl  of  enjoyment 
''horridly  and  unchristian.  I  wish  there 
^^^Bire  none  but  the  ascetics  of  her  own 
P^X'suasion  who  indulge  these  unworthy 
lotions  of  their  Creator,  of  "liie  Lord 
^3t:>^,  merciful  and  gracious,  long-suffering, 
^^^  abundant  in  goodness  and  truth." 

-At  length  the  door  opened,  and  Mr. 

Sxillivan    reappeared.     The   face   of   the 

P^est  was  agitated  and  heated,  the  drops 

^'^isng  from  severe  bodily  exertion  and 

^^aital  distress  mingled,  stood  upon  his 

*^ow.     His  usual  geatle  composure  was 

^^X)erseded  by  hurried  abruptness  of  man- 

^^i*,  as  coming  up  to  Lady  Eermanagh  he 

"  He  is  to  be  found  nowhere." 
She  uttered  a  low  suppressed  shriek, 
^d  sank  back  in  her  chair.      Lord  Per- 
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managh  rose  from  his,  and  approached 
ho.  His  heart  had  been  already  smitiiig 
him.  He  fdt  that  he  had  beea  an* 
kind. 

"What  do  Tou  mean,  Mr.  Sullivan?— 
My  dear  A^es — be  patient,  don't  terriiy 
yourself  so.  Has  he  not  been  seen  to  go 
out  ? — Has  he  taken  one  of  tlie  horses  ? " 

"  He  was  seen  to  go  out,  and  he  had 
a  small  portmanteau  under  bis  arm.  One 
of  the  horses  has  been  also  taken  out  d 
the  stable." 

"Then  he  is  probably  gone  to  Castle 
Vemor."  , 

"No,  not  to  Castle  Vemor,"  said  Mr. 
Sullivan,  looking  do'i^ii. 

"  Where  else,  then — "where  else,  then, 
can  he  be  gone?"  broke  out  Lady  Ferma- 
nagh, vehemently.  "Ob,  Mr.  Sullivan!— 
you  know — I  am  sure  you  know  !  UTiere 
is  he  ? — Tell  me,  for  God's  sake,  where  can 
he  be  gone  ?  " 

"  I  fear  he  is  gone  to  England." 

"To  England!  What  on  earth  can 
have  taken  him  to  England !  "  exclaimed 
both  parents  at  once. 


i 
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^«  SuUivan  looked  down,  and  made  no 

"  You  know  more  of  this  than  we  do, 
•fr.  Sullivan,'*  said  Lord  Eermanagh,  with 
^  8%lit  dissatisfjEtction  in  his  tone. 

**To  be  sure  he  does,"  interfered  Lady 
%managh,  '^  to  be  sure  he  must.    He  is 

possession  of  all  Marcus's  secrets.  But 
not  revealed  under  the  seal  of  confession, 
r  heaven's  sake,  Mr.  Sullivan,  tell  us  all 
<u  know." 

"What  I  am  at  liberty  to  teU  is  not 
uch,"  said  Mr.  Sullivan,  hesitating. 
Indeed,  it  is  difficult — I  can  scarcely  say 
)w  far — ^but  this,  I  believe,  without  tres- 
issing  upon  my  confessional  office,  I  may 
jknowledge.  I  fear  there  has  been  some 
utanglement — some  attachment  in  Eng- 
md." 

''Then,  in  the  name  of  all  that's  good, 
4y  could  you  not  give  us  a  hint  of  this 
rfore,  Mr.  Sullivan?" 
'*  My  lord,  I  thought  it  for  the  best — ^my 
fd,  I  acted,  as  I  thought,  for  the  best — " 
*•  Acted  for  the  best  1  In  keeping  his 
^^ts  ignorant  of  such  a  circumstance 
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as  tills,  Mr.  SuUivan?  Well— well.. r.' 
I  thought  I  perceived  au  accountaUe 
iinwiUingncss,  an  insurmountahle  indispo- 
gition  upon  the  part  of  my  stm,  to  this 
match  with  Miss  Vemor.  I  could  not  i 
comprehend  it — I  tried  hard  to  compifr 
hend  it — at  last  I  do,  hut  it  is  too  late." 

"But,  what  do  you  tliink  he  is  gone  to 
England  for? — ^>A1iat  do  you  thiitk  be  ts 
gone  to  England  for  ?"  reiterated  laSj 
Eemianagh.  "  And  what  is  slie  ? — and 
who  is  she  ? — A  gentlewoman,  I  trust— 
A  Catholic,  I  hope  ?  " 

"  I  believe,  a  gentlewoman, — but  no 
Catholic." 

"  And  why,  sir,  may  I  ask,"  said  Lord 
Fermanagh,  sternly,  "  was  I  to  be  kept  so 
long  in  ignorance  of  all  this  ?  Why  was 
there  to  be  no  confidence  exchanged  be- 
tween father  and  son  upon  a  subject  so 
interesting  to  both  ?  "Wliy,  if  hia  heart, 
and  perhaps  his  good  faith,  was  engaged 
edsewhero — why  was  I  allowed  to  persist 
in  the  odious  task  of  pressing  upon  him 

match  in  that  case  so  improper  and 
wretched; — and,  apparently  for  the  more 
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vile  coiisideration  of  money  ?  Why  was 
my  son  to  be  urged  to  win  an  amiable 
young  lady's  heart, — ^an  object  which,  but 
a  quarter  of  an  hour  ago,  I  so  greatly  re- 
joiced in  thinking  he  had  attained, — ^and 
Ms  own  no  longer  in  his  power?  You 
must  answer  these  questions,  Mr.  SuUivan, 
if  you  please." 

"  Oh,  Fermanagh  !  —  Oh,  Eermanagh  I 
How  can  you — ^how  can  you  speak  so  se- 
verely ?  Dear  Mr.  SuUivan,  forgive  him, 
forgive  it — ^He  is  not  himself  at  this 
moment.  Dear  Mr.  Sullivan,  he  forgets 
himself  when  he  calls  you  to  account  in 
this  manner.'* 

"Peace!  woman — ^I  do  not  forget  my- 
self. I  do  not  see  why  an  account  is  not  to 
be  rendered  by  Mr.  Sullivan  as  well  as  by 
any  other  man;  and  I  ask  him — and  I 
desire  an  answer  to  my  question — ^why  the 
jEather  was  to  be  kept  in  the  dark  as  to  the 
nature  of  the  son's  feelings  and  sentiments 
in  a  matter  so  intensely  connected  with  his 
honour  and  his  happiness  ? — ^And,  I  have 
another  question  or  two  to  ask,  also,  when 
he  has  answered  that." 

X  2 
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"My  lord,"  said  Jlr.  SuUivan,  attempt'1 
ing  to  recover  himself,  and  assuming  an  I 
air  of  not  ungracefid  dignitA',  "  I  caniid 
in  justice,  be  called  to  render  an  aocom 
to  man  of  the  tMngs  which  belong  i 
God.     In  wliat   I  did,    I  thought  I  i 
doing  God  and  holy  Church — and,  I  i 
add,  yourself — sen-ice.      This  is   all   the"^ 
answer  I  have  to  give." 

"  Be  it  so. — ^Then  I  recpiest  to  know — 
merely  as  a  piece  of  information  for  my 
own  guidance — ^Was  my  son  made  awar^ 
or  was  he  not  made  aware,  of  this  ig- 
norance upon  my  part  of  the  true  state 
of  the  case  ?  Did  he  or  did  he  not  be- 
lieve, that  I  and  his  mother  were  ac- 
quainted with  the  fact  that  he  had  a  prior 
attachment,  and  consequently  no  heui  to 
give?" 

*'  He  believed  you  were  aware  of  that 
fact." 

"  Monster ! " 

The  colour  flashed  to  Lord  Fermanagh's 
cheek  as  he  uttered  the  word.  He  hastily 
rose,  approached  the  priest,  and  wsana% 
Mm  by  the  shoulder,  said, 
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"And  did  this  abominable  deception 
origuiate  in  you?'* 

"Oh  Arthur!  Oh  Lord  Eermanagh  1  My 
lord ! — ^my  lord ! — Oh,  you  forget  yourself. 
Mr.  Sullivan — ^My  dear,  dear  lord!*'  she 
exclaimed,  endeavouring  to  throw  herself 
between  them,  and  to  relieve  the  shoulder 
of  her  confessor  from  her  husband's  in- 
dignant  hand.  "  My  lord !  My  lord  I 
You  forget  yourself — ^you  forget  who  it 


is." 


"  I  do  not  forget  myself,  Agnes.  I  ask 
of  this  man— this  priest— how  he  dared 
permit  himself  to  utter  such  a  base,  un- 
worthy falsehood.'' 

**  I  uttered  no  falsehood — ^no  direct  false- 
hood. Lord  Fermanagh. — I  hope  I  am  as 
incapable  of  direct  falsehood  as  you  are 
yourself." 

"  Palsehood  in  act — ^falsehood  in  fact  1 — 
Oh  I  know  1  I  know ! "  cried  Lord  Fer- 
managh, releasing  the  shoulder  he  held, 
and  shaking  off  Lady  Eermanagh,  he  cast 
up  his  eyes  with  a  look  of  despair.  Then 
composing  himself,  and  apparently  strug- 
gling for  patience,  he  returned  to  his  chair 


carried  on : 

"  Then  you   )! 

mcnt  ever  sijico 
"I  have.  H 
fl>e  seal  of  con 
fere  impossible 
-^^terwarda  we  i 
friends." 

"But  why  di 

&<*  to  his  ath 

prevent  hixn?    i 

"In  so  doing 

much  family  mi 

P«raist  in  this  es 

•»<Jy  of  a  hostUe  j 

deriy  provided— ai 

with  the  means  of 

rassments— so   g< 

this    Invnl    o»,J    _-i 
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^    thought   of.      I   beKeve  that  I  best 

^nsidered  Lord  and  Lady  Eermaiiagh*s 

^ppiness,  by  sparing  them  the  pain  of 

pGf forming  the  task  of  opposition  which, 

^^xioi  considerations   like    these,   I  knew 

tlx^y  would  consider  themselves  bound  to 

^^t^mpt. — Under  circimistances  so  unfor- 

*^^xiate,    I  thought  I  acted  in  the  best 

^^^^^Xinner  for  all  parties. — K I  was  mistaken, 

-t   Ci:ry  for  mercy." 

-A  gesture  of  impatience  shook  the  news- 

t^^X^er  in  Lord  Fermanagh's  hand,  but  he 

nothing. 

^  *  Then  you  feel  assured  that  he  is  gone 

lEngland ;  and  for  what  purpose  do  you 

^'^I)pose?" 

•*  Nay,  I  know  not.  This  is  more  than  I 
^^^^Xi  tell.  His  distress  was  very  great.  He 
^^5:3is  much  distressed, — ^in  much  suffering 
^^^en  he  left  me  so  hastily." 

Mr.  Sullivan  kept  talking,  in  an  hesi- 
^^^ting,  agitated  way, — ^the  tears  standing 
^^  his  eyes,  and  his  voice  faltering. 

Lord  Fermanagh's  cheek  kindled,  then 
tinned  white,  and  the  newspaper  in  his 


surely,  lie  niii^'ht  Ik 
siin-ly,  Ihciv  is  \vl  ■ 
stopped,— -  i)C  arrc'sti 
Follow  him,  Mr.  Sul 
be  traced,  and  he  has 
Follow  him, — urge  h 
commands  upon  him  1- 
and  a  heretic  1  Lori 
Fermanagh !  We  are 
SuUivan  Bet  out  direct 
*'  No,"  said  Lord  F 
breaking  silence,  layi 
paper,  and  displaying 
pleasure  written  on  hi 
I  will  not  have  him  I 
son  is  a  man  of  hono 
baring  been  once  dei 
bis  ocmfidence  iz^  the 
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Be  she  who  she  may — such  I  conclude  his 
errand  to  be  ?" — ^with  a  look  of  interroga- 
tion directed  to  the  priest. 

Mr.  Sullivan  only  answered  by  a  humble 
bend  of  his  head. 

"  But  oh  !  my  lord  !  Oh !  Lord  Per- 
managh!  —  a  Protestant — a  heretic  —  an 
Englishwoman  !  Mr.  Sullivan,  Lord  Fer- 
managh scarcely  knows  what  he  says! 
Go,  for  Heaven's  sake,  go  !'' 

"  I  know  well  what  I  am  saying,  and  I 
expect  obedience,'*  said  Lord  Fermanagh, 
decisively  and  sternly.  "And  I  will 
beg  Mr.  Sullivan,  so  far  as  this  aflFair 
is  concerned,  to  forbear  from  any  fur- 
ther interference  whatsoever,  in  my 
family.'* 

He  spoke  with  an  air  of  authority  not 
to  be  disputed ;  aad  rising  from  his  chair, 
immediately  quitted  the  room,  leaving 
Lady  Fermanagh  dissolved  in  tears,  and 
•with  a  face  in  which  mingled  dismay 
and  disapprobation  were  written.  Whilst 
Mr.  SuUivan  was  humbled  to  the  dust, 
what  between  the  reproaches  of  his  own 
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CHAPTER   I. 


Behold  her  there, 
As  I  beheld  her  ere  she  knew  my  heart, 
The  darling  of  my  manhood. 

Tennyson. 


J  the  day  before  Eleanor  Whameliffe 
be  married  to  Randal  Langford. 
is  yet  only  the  beginning  of  March, 
he  marriage  has  been  hastened  for- 
,  and  Eleanor  hurried  on  with  a  speed 
ad  been  little  prepared  for.  But  such 
le  usual  course  of  such  proceedings 
L  once  consent  has  been  obtained,  and 
rthing  is  settled,  and  she  was  too 
mable,  too  good,  too  anxious  to  pro- 
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mote  Kandal*s  happiness,  not  to  do  con- 
siderable violence  to  herself  by  acquiescing 
in  this  rather  than  give  him  pain,  and 
nm  the  risk  of  offending  all  the  rest  by 
remonstrance  or  hesitation. 

The  fiimily  party  on  the  AVhamcliffe  side 
is  assembled  at  Udcote  Hall,  and  the 
Langfords  are  expected  to  a  late  dinner  in 
the  evening  of  this  day,  at  which  we  are 
now  arrived. 

Everard  ^A'hameliffe  had  come  to  lid- 
cote  the  evening  l)efore,  being  accompa- 
nied by  one  or  two  intimate  friends  of 
his  ;  indeed,  connections  of  the  &inily. 
There  was  Richard  Delamere,  his  cousin 
in  the  third  degi-ee,  and  Henry  Pucken- 
field,  his  cousin  in  the  fourth  degree, 
and  a  few  more.  Very  intimate  friends 
of  his  they  were,  young  men  of  the 
world,  and  much  of  his  own  stunp, 
and  as  completely  absorlied  in  the  alGun 
of  to-<lay  as  he  was.  These  young  men, 
however,  formed  the  only  company  staying 
in  the  house.  Eleanor  had  no  intimate 
female  friend  of  her  own,  and  was  not  in 
a  humour  to  feel  any  pleasm-e  in 
mere  acquaintance.      Since  her 
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ment  she  had  more  than  ever  appeared 
to  shun  the  society  of  girls  of  her  own 
age ; — and  seemed  to  like  to  be  by  herself 
or  with  her  mother  alone.  Since  her 
engagement  with  Langford  was  con- 
cluded, it  had  seemed  almost  as  if  she 
took  refuge  with  her  mother  against  her 
own  thoughts  and  recollections,  clinging 
to  her,  as  it  were,  in  a  manner  which  she 
had  never  done  before. 

This  was  natural  enough  between  those 
of  so  different  a  way  of  thinking  in  ge- 
neral,  when  in  one  thing  they  certainly 
agreed,  and  this  was,  in  the  desire  to 
dwell  upon  and  enhance  the  good  quali- 
ties of  Bandal  Langford.  The  only  satis- 
faction Eleanor  could  find  under  the 
weight  of  her  hidden  sense  of  infidelity, 
seemed  to  be  in  the  reiterated  assurances 
of  her  mother  that  Randal  Langford's 
happiness  was  entirely  dependent  upon 
her,  and  in  the  enumeration  of  his  good 
qualities.  This  subject  Lady  Whamcliffe 
was  never  tired  of  expatiating,  and  Eleanor 
sought  thus  to  justify  to  herself  the  im- 
mensity of  the  sacrifice,  which,  at  the 
expense  of  so  much  truth  and  candour, 
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under  a    heavy  sense 

parohation,  she  vas  about  to  make. 

La<hr  Whameliffe,  as  too  will  by  this 
time  be  well  aware,  was  a  thorougrb  adept 
in  the  arts  of  petty  sophistn-,  and  it  was 
to  such  that  she  directed  her  conversation, 
thou^  moslir  in  an  indirect  \ya.y :  endear 
Tourinff  to  strengthoi  her  daughter's  reso- 
lution, and  to  silenoe  that  voice  of  con- 
scienee  wliieh  was  perpetually  struggling- 
to  make  itself  beard  in  Eleanor's  breast 
And  thus  the  coiutship  had  gone  on,  and 
the  time  had  slipped  away.  The  period 
bad  been,  indeed,  mostly  spent  by  Bandal 
and  Eleanor  together  ;  for  he  loved  her 
too  jKissionately,  too  devotedly,  to  hesae  to 
be  parted  from  ber  unnecessarily  for  a 
single  hour.  His  whole  existence  i 
wrapped  up  in  her.  Few  men  do,  few  I 
can  love,  as  he  loved.  It  was  a 
and  a  tyrant  passion,  swallowing  np  for 
the  tune  every  other.  He  had  no  tastes 
iuid  few  affections,  indeed,  to  afford  a 
diange.  His  passions  were  all  of  the 
•  darker  sort ;  his  ^tishes,  aims,  and  ambi- 
tions, few  and  personal;  so  that  tbe 
nerous  affection  he    now    felt 
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to  haye  annihilated  those  other  sentiments 
and  feeling  which  were  so  little  in  har- 
mony with  itself. 

Every  day  Kandal  passed  with  Eleanor 
she  loved  him  the  better,  and  became  more 
and  naore  reconciled  to  the  engagement 
she  had  made.  Even  with  the  most  con- 
stant hearts,  absence  and  a  total  breach 
of  intercourse,  have  great  effect.  The 
present  assmnes  its  rights  over  the  past ; 
the  strongest  feelings  gradually  recede  into 
distance,  fade  into  indistinctness,  and  lose 
their  agonizing  intensity. 

But  whilst  I  write  this  last  sentence,  I 
am  inclined  to  hesitate,  lest  this  exhibition 
should  lead  to  fresh  instances  of  domestic 
cruelty, — fresh  sacrifices  offered  at  the 
shrine  of  a  too  worldly  prudence, — afresh 
hearts  ruined  by  enforced  separation. 
There  were  moments,  it  should  be  told, 
when  the  recollections  of  the  past  would 
recur  with  intense  bitterness,  but  they 
were  resolutely  suppressed.  The  indif- 
ference and  desertion  of  the  one  was 
oantcasted  with  tlie  devotion  and  fidelity 
of  the  other ;  and  resentment,  even  in  the 
genlle  bosom  of  Eleanor  Whamcliffe,  was 
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•  Aea^of  fer  Sa&B^ 


attlMJ 


r  trfiitmlly  loob 
taniMii  to  Ac  itigumMe  vith  awe.  An^ 
dbnf^  rai  in  italf  mbnoxns: ;  she  ha^ 
■MR  fiv^ade  tiian  coMmge,  and  a!way~a 
prefiaied  the  evib  vlncfa  she  knew  to  thtf 

evUa  in  poseibilitT. I 

^e  Eat  there,   kMkm?   ont   upon  the  I 

flower-garden,    where    the    crocuses    sad  1 

Bnowdrnps  were  l)esfmninff   to   peer,    and 

where  a  few  mezereon-trees  were  putting 

forth  their  hlossoms — watching  the  effect 

of  the  high  March  wind,  as  it  swept  the 

flying  clouds  athwart  the  sky,  bowed  the 

lu-adN  of  tlic  nt>J)le  trees  with  which  her 

fatlicr'H  park   was  adorned,  or   swept  ia 

loud  KUBts  through  the  wood,  which  on 

L     ono  side  approached  the  house  verydosely. 

fc^Evcnird  and  liis  two  friends  were  in  the 

^boum,  Rfaiiding  !it  the  fireplace,  laughing 
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^^^cl  talkmg.   Everard  every  now  and  then 
^^^^ting  a  glance  at  the  thoughtful  face  oi 
*^^    sister,  with  a  sort  of  irritatmg  feeling 
^^   clisHke  and  dissatisjEaction.     There  was 
^  slxade  of  melancholy  generally  discernible 
^Htien  the  countenance  was  in  repose,  that 
^vvays  inclined  him  to  feel  angry.      He 
^^^  got  a  suspicion  into  his  head,  not  verj^ 
^^oommon  mth  characters  of  little  feeling 
^Ixen  they  come  in  contact  mth  those  of 
^"Uch   sensibility,   that  Eleanor's   melan- 
^Uoly  was  somewhat  affected,  and  displayed 
^  order  to  excite  interest ;  and  truly  it 
^lid  make  Eleanor  extremely  interesting 
to  those  who,  unlike  Everard,  could  sym- 
pathize with  such  a  character,  or  justly 
discern    between    truthfulness    and    pre- 
tence.    Evei-ard  saw  coarsely,  even  when 
he  saw    justly;    but  liis   impressions  in 
general  might  be  called  prejudices  rather 
than  opinions,  and  were  merely  the  result 
of  his  own  fancy  and  tempers.     Wliere  he 
liked,  all  was  right ;  where  he  disliked,  all 
wrong.     His,   was   the  jaimdiced  eye   of 
prejudice,  and  he  had  taken  a  prejudice 
against  Eleanor. 

He  kept  watching  that  sweet,  thought- 


a-vals  of  tliM 

It  last.  UDOlL." 
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Jol  girl's  face,  during  the  intervals 
trifling  conversation  alwut  matdiesj 
and  game-preserres  which  he  was 
up  with  his  friends — with  an 
amounting  almost  to  anger.  At  last,  upofi- 
the  two  young  men  adjourning  to  V**  1 
stable,  to  offer  then'  opinion  upon  lli 
sprain  in  a  faTonrite  horse's  shoulder,  ha* 
broke  out, — "  Eleanor,  what  can  you 
thinking  of  ?  I  have  been  watcliing  yo* 
this  half-hour,  and  you  look  as  doloroua 
as  the  woman  who  sat  e-ating  herself  up 
with  green  and  yeJlow  melancholy  upon  » 
monument.  I  wish  you  had  sometfaiiig^^ 
really  to  plague  yourself  about,  like  my 
mare's  conl'ounded  spmin,  and  you'd  knoff, 
perhaps,  what  you  Mould  be  at." 

"  I  am  sorry  youi"  hoi-se  is  hiu*t,Everard," 
she  answtn-ed,  ci-'ntly  turning  Iter  soft  coua- 
tenance  towards  him.  What  odd  ereatoMB 
some  brothers  are ;  that  sweetness,  \riaA. 
would  have  subdued  any  other  man  » 
the  world  only  provoked  him. 

"Arc  yon?  I  am  very  mnch  oUiged 
to  you.  Much  you  care  about  it.  I  iriak 
to  heaven,  Eleanor,  I  could  once  see  yo* 
look  at  one  without  that  everlasting  s(A 
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™^^  upon  your  face,  or  speak  upon  any 
^^  single  occasion  above  your  breath !  Oh 
^^  wearied  I  should  be  if  my  wife  were 
^^ys  looking  so  lackadaisical  and 
•^^ical!  But,  thank  goodness,  there  is 
^  ^ianger  of  my  lighting  upon  anything 

^oiu*  genus — ^for  I  never  saw  a  woman 

tiihe  world  the  least  like  you,  and  if  I 
*^  I  should  fly  her  like  the  plague. 
^Xiomend  me  to  a  fine,  dashing,  saucy 
^1. ;  and,  thank  heaven !  there  are  swarms 
^  Ihem  to  be  found  in  the  world." 

Eleanor  was  sadly  too  sensitive  to  Eve- 
^d*s  rough  handling.  She  was  spirit- 
tJToken,  to  a  certain  degree;  her  tem- 
per was  too  invariably  soft,  her  feel- 
ings too  acutely  sensitive.  She  wanted 
hardening.  But  as  temperate  exercise 
braces,  and  too  violent  exertion  relaxes, 
so  his  too  rough  treatment  subdued  and 
preakened  her  spirits,  instead  of  arousing 
smd  nerving  them. 

She  tried  to  smile,  however,  at  this 
udly;  and  saying,  "It  is  weU  girls  in 
general  are  more  to  your  taste  than  I 
flun,"  tiuned  again  to  the  wdndow,  and 
thought  of  Lord  lisbum's  grace,  sweet- 
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aess,  and  spirit,  and  of  Bandal  lougford's 
eani£st  and  forent  affectioii,  and  wondeitd 
within  her  ^nlle  sell"  whether  any  woman 
irould  be  found  to  be  pleased  nith  \vw 
brother,  and  whom  he  could  make  kappy- 
Perhap6  he  divined  something  of  VihaM 
was  passing  in  her  mind,  for  he  continnecl 
his  attack  "with  increasing  ill-humoara 
Now  Everard  was  one  of  those  gafi 
rattling,  delightful  young  men  %\-ho  could 
not  endure  the  least  contradiction, 
was  good-humour  itself — all  that 
pleasant  and  amusing,  when  he  was  tiiin- 
self  pleased  and  amused ;  but  as  siirlr  tt 
a  lugged  bear  when  the  opposite  hap- 
pened to  be  the  case.  He  had  been  a  gO(4 
deal  put  out  of  humour  by  the  sprain  ia 
his  faroupite  mare  Nell's  left  shoulder,  and 
had  been  rating  his  groom  most  soundly 
aljout  half  an  hour  or  so  before  he  bad 
come  into  the  drawing-room.  Then  it 
was  a  March  day  in  the  country,  and  there 
■was  nothing  to  be  done.  And  it  was  more- 
over a  windy  day,  a  mood  in  the  weather 
which  be  always  particularly  hated ;  and 
I  a  day  of  bustle  about  things  which 
E  not  immediately  concern  himself;  and 
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he  wanted  something  to  quarrel  A\ith,  for 
^ant  of  something  else  to  do ;  so  he  went 

"  I  sometimes  wonder,  Eleanor,  whether 

^dal  Longford  Avill  get  tired  at  last  of 

tJ^e   toujoura  perdiHx  of  your   invincibly 

sweet  humour.     I  could  not  myself  live 

upon  honey-comb  for  a  day.     So  give  me 

a  nice  tart,  variety  of  himiour,  sometimes 

i^  Sometimes  out,  sometimes  sweet,  some- 

^es  sour ;   a  flash  of  spirit,  or  even  the 

lowering  cloud  of  do>vnright  ill-humour — 

Anything  for   a  change — ^anything  for  a 

dumge,  Eleanor." 

She  said  notliing,  but  seemed  to  be 
intent  upon  watching  what  was  passing 
outside  the  window. 

"  Do  you  hear,  Eleanor? — Is  it  impos- 
sible to  get  a  word  out  of  you  ? — ^What  is 
a  husband  to  do  with  himself  upon  a  rainy 
day,  if  he  cannot  get  up  a  quarrel  with  his 
wife  ?  Come,  say  sometliing. — Tell  me 
"what  you  mean  to  entertain  Randal  Lang- 
ford  with  to  keep  you  both  from  dying  of 
ennui  at  that  gloomy  Bavenscliffe  in  such 
weather  as  this? — Come  Eleanor — ^What 
can  you  be  looking  at?' 


ciJj 


^^"^  aasi^  lis  ^ 
"See  Um!  Tes 


•"■d  or  athcr. 

trespassing  tkerc? 

«*  the  does  upon  ^ 

"  Praj-  dont  do  tl 

be  somebody  in  dig 

™  "listress.     See  It 

'*S™mstoliill,an 

*«»— Xo  one  who 

'roaUbeontnponn, 

"  He  has  no  huaii 

*^re  not  a  mth™  *, 
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He  is  out  of  sight.    Tou  need  not  trouble 
yourself." 

Presently  a  servant  opened  the  door, 
and  said  Miss  Whamdiffe  was  wanted; 
upon  which  Eleanor  rose  and  left  the 
loom.  Her  brother  remained  standing 
at  the  window,  watching  the  clouds,  which 
now  discharged  themselves  in  sudden 
downfidls  of  sleet  and  rahi,  which  were 
carried  rapidly  forward  by  brief  inter- 
mitting gusts  of  wind. 

Now,  it  must  be  kno^n  that  active 
charity  was  not  exactly  the  order  of  the 
day  at  lidcote  Hall.  Lady  Whamcliffe 
was  too  completely  a  woman  of  one  world 
to  trouble  herself  much  with  the  wants 
and  necessities  of  that  other  world  from 
which,  by  fortiuie  and  station,  she  was  so 
far  removed ;  and  as  for  Sir  John  Wham- 
cliffe, he  was  hard-hearted,  careless,  and 
full  of  his  own  occupations  and  pleasures ; 
so  that  anything  like  attention  to  the 
wants  or  claims  of  the  poor,  upon  or 
about  his  estate,  never  entered  into  his 
head.  The  current  adage,  that  property 
has  its  duties  as  well  as  its  advantages, 
he  troubled  himself  not  with.     He  enjoyed 
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bis  advantages  to  the  utmost  in  enSy 
way,  and  never  thought  of  the  aeooBI* 
panyin^  duties.  As  a  ma^trat^  1H 
reprobated  vaj^^nts  and  vagrancy, — TOi 
a  stickler  for  prompt  and  seven?  puniA^ 
ment,  and  i-egardc*!  every  poor  man  with 
a  sort  of  secret  hostility, — a.s  an  tnci|Uait 
thief  or  poacher.  So,  except  tho  cnstoDl* 
ary  ox  killed  at  Christmas,  and  customaiy 
blankets  distributed  by  the  housekeepw, 
—  a  matter  rather  of  ostentation  than 
benevolence, — little  enoiiijh  bad  been  done 
for  the  poor  at  Lidcote  Hall,  at  lea^ 
during  the  present  reign. 

Allien  Eleanor,  however,  after  the  lony 
absence  of  the  family,  returned  as  a 
thoughtful  woman  to  the  place  she  had 
left  as  a  thoughtless  cliild,  her  first  en- 
deavour was  to  alter  this  system  of  things. 
The  uneasy  state  of  her  mind,  perhaps, 
it  was,  that  led  her  iirst  to  endeavour  to 
find  subjects  of  attention  and  occupatJoai 
out  of  herself;  but  she  had  not  lon^ 
begim  hor  \isits  among  the  poor  befon 
she  found  the  real  interest  of  the  occu- 
pation, and  began  to  occupy  herself  about 
their  wants  and  their  welfare   firom  hr 
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better  motives  than  a  desire  to  employ 
herself.  Pure  benevolence,  and  a  most 
anxious  desire  to  do  good,  succeeded  to 
the  wish  of  finding  a  dissipation  for 
thought.  She  had,  in  a  very  little  time, 
become  the  adviser,  medical  and  spiritual, 
of  the  poor  women  who  lived  in  a  scat- 
tered village  outside  the  park,  upon  the 
other  side  of  the  wood,  which,  as  I  have 
said,  approached  near  the  house.  Por  the 
house  was  not  situated  in  the  centre,  but 
rather  towards  the  verge  of  the  park, 
upon  that  side, — a  circumstance  which 
very  much  favoured  Eleanor's  plans  of 
usefulness. 

At  any  other  period,  these  active  ex- 
ertions would  probably  have  been  objected 
to,  and  perhaps  altogether  forbidden, 
upon  the  part  of  Sir  John  Whamcliffe, 
who  not  only  hated  to  busy  himself  about 
the  poor,  but,  as  I  have  observed  often  to 
be  the  case,  could  not  bear  any  other  per- 
sons to  employ  themselves  in  the  perform- 
ance of  duties  which  he  chose  to  neglect. 
But  in  the  present  state  of  her  affairs, 
Eleanor  was  in  such  high  favour,  that  few 
things    she    might    have  desired  to  ask 
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would  have  been  refused  her.  And,  mons 
over,  Sir  John  regarded  her  as  about  so 
soou  to  belong  to  another  family,  tliat  he 
troubled  bimseli'  very  little  how  she  spent 
bcr  time  during  the  small  remainder  of  it 
that  she  was  to  continue  a  member  of  im 
owTi  household. 

As  for  Lady  "WliamcKffe,  who  wis 
Iietter  acquainted  iritb  the  real  state  of 
her  daughter's  mind,  and  was  fiilly  awaw 
of  the  uncertainty  of  her  spirits,  she  ww 
glad  to  sep  her  occupied, — glad  of  ererr 
occasion  that  took  her  out  of  doors, — ^ad 
when  she  saw  the  rosy  bloom  and  tiie 
briglit  eye  with  which  she  would  oflen 
return  home,  after  a  cold  walk  upon  (me 
of  her  charitable  expeditions. 

"  There  is  a  poor  man,  apparently  & 
traveller,  at  the  door,  begs  to  speak  witii 
you.  Miss  Wbameliffe,"  the  footman  had 
said ;  and  Eleanor,  as  usual,  had  followed 
him  to  one  of  the  doors  at  the  back  of  the 
house,  belonging  to  the  servants'  apart- 
ments. 

The  man  she  bad  seen  coming  up  the 
walk  stood  there.  He  was  dressed  in  a 
loose,    threadbare    great-coat ;     evident^ 
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giyen  in  charity,  or  purchased  second-hand ; 
for  it  was  a  world  too  wide  and  too  long, 
completely  enveloped  his  figure,  and  fell 
to  his  ankles.  He.  had  a  red  checked 
handkerchief  tied  round  the  lower  part 
of  his  face,  so  as  completely  to  conceal 
that  portion  of  liis  features;  and  an  old 
hat,  worn  with  age,  pulled  down  over 
his  eyes. 

She  had  her  purse  in  her  hand,  and 
eame  lightly  stepping,  with  her  usual  soft 
grace  of  motion,  down  the  passage,  looking 
very  beautiful,  for  her  colour  was  a  little 
raised,  her  eyes  beamed  with  benevolent 
intention,  and  her  lovely  soft  hair  was 
somewhat  carelessly  blown  about  her  face. 

"What  do  you  want  with  me,  good 
man  ?"  she  began.  **  You  seem  to  be  a 
stranger — are  you  in  distress  ?" 

The  eyes  of  the  beggar  were  fixed  upon 
her,  gleaming  from  beneath  the  shadow  of 
his  slouched  hat,  in  a  strange,  passionate 
sort  of  manner,  which  she,  however,  was 
far  firom  observing.  He  did  not  answer  at 
the  moment — ^it  seemed  as  if  some  internal 
struggle  was  going  on — ^when  at  last  he 
spoke,  his  voice  was  hoarse  and  trembling ; 

VOL.   11.  c 
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Uo  t->..k  ...ut  a  i 
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It  is  something  of  a  runaway  match.  The 
poor  soul,  they  mourns  about  fether,  and 
mother,  and  being  forgiyen ;  and  is  most 
troubled  in  mind,  and  sore  sick  in  body. 
Would  you  please  just  step  her  way,  and 
gire  her  a  drop  of  comfort?  Such  as 
none  but  you,  honoured  lady,  can  give. 
Your  obedient  servant  to  conmiand, 

Margaket  Hollingswobth." 

The  man  watched  the  countenance  of 
Eleanor  anxiously,  whilst  she  read  this 
little  dispatch ;  and,  as  she  folded  it,  said, 
with  eyes  the  most  beseeching^  and  in  a 
Yoioe  trembling  with  anxiety : 

"Will  Miss  Whamcliflfe  come?  The 
most  miserable  of  human  beings  implores 
her  merciful  assistance ! " 

"  Oh  1  yes,  I  will  come.  You  go  back 
to  your  poor  wife,  and  I  will  be  at  Mrs. 
HoUingsworth's  almost  as  soon  as  you  can 
be.  Tell  your  poor  young  wife,  that  any- 
tlmig  I  can  do  for  her  shall  be  done. 
Comfort  her  as  well  as  you  can." 

So  spoke  the  sweet  angel  voice,  whilst 
the  lovely,  soft  blue  eyes  were  brimfull  of 
tender  ocnnpassion. 

c  2 
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uas  Patisfii'd  so  fa 
still  lookiny;  out  of 
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This  made  him  rather  uneasy ;  and  after 
some  time  had  been  passed  between  hesi- 
tation at  exposing  himself  to  the  dis- 
agreeable weather,  and  a  something  be^ 
tween  curiosity  and  anxietjr  as  to  what 
had  become  of  Eleanor,  he  took  his  hat 
and  followed  down  the  way  she  had 
taken. 

Eleanor,  meanwhile,  following  the  car- 
riage-way, wliich  passed  through  the  centre 
of  the  wood — which  was  a  thick  oak  wood, 
rendered  almost  impervious  by  the  neg- 
lected growth  of  underwood  for  many  years 
— ^found  her  way  as  rapidly  as  she  could, 
folding  her  cloak  closely  roimd  her,  to 
shroud  her  from  the  wind,  and  from  the 
coldness  of  the  bleak,  showery  weather. 

She  walked  straight  forward,  looking 
neither  to  the  right  hand  nor  to  the  left. 
The  wood  was  thick  and  lonely,  and  in 
one  direction  extended  to  a  great  distance  ; 
but  she  never  felt  the  slightest  apprehen- 
sian  in  traversing  it  by  this  carriage-road, 
it  being  terminated  by  the  lodge  and 
gates,  and  the  carriage-road  itself  of  no 
very  great  length ;  so  that  at  almost  any 
point  in  it  a  person  calling  out  might  have 
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been  heard  either  from  tlie  house  or  the 
lodge. 

The  sides  of  tliis  road  were,  as  I  have 
tohl  yoUj  rendered  almost  imperrions  bf 
tlie  tliick  growth  of  underwood,  holly, 
beecli,  and  hazle,  which  foiined  almost 
an  impenetrable  wall  of  branches  upM 
either  side,  through  wliich,  at  intan^als, 
little  paths  diverged,  which  plunged  into- 
the  depths  of  the  thickest  and  most  lonely 
parts  of  the  wood.  . 

She  bad  just  passed  a  group  of  dark 
hoUy-trees — indeed  I  might  almost  call  it 
a  grove  of  these  evergreens  through  which 
one  of  these  little  paths  was  carried — ^whem 
she  thought  she  heard  a  footstep  dose 
behind  her.  Some  one  evidently  must 
have  come  upon  the  road  from  the  sde 
by-path.  She  did  not  feel  firightened  at 
first,  yet  felt  inclined  to  quicken  ba 
pace,  when  suddenly  her  arm  was  seised 
by  a  most  determined  grasp  £ram  behind ; 
and  before  she  knew  where  she  was,  die 
was  rapidly  forced  into  the  path  cut 
through  the  hollies,  down  a  little  pre- 
cipitous bank,  which  suddenly  occurred  ait 
-that  place,  through  the  thickets,  on  and 
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on,  and  all  with  a  rapidity  that  took  away 
her  hreath,  and  a  force  she  found  irre- 
sistible. 

Terrified  to  death,  she  strove  in  vain 
to  disentangle  herself;  the  hand  which 
held  her  arm  pressed  it  like  an  iron  vice, 
fmpftlliTig  her  vehemently  fonvard;  but 
the  man,  whoever  he  might  be,  contrived 
so  to  keep  behind  her,  that  it  was  impos- 
sible for  her  to  get  a  glimpse  of  his  &jce 
or  figure,  and  he  forced  her  forwards 
without  uttering  a  word.  The  rapidity 
with  which  she  was  thus  hurried  on  so 
entirely  took  away  her  breath,  that  it  was 
impossible  for  her  to  cry  out;  indeed,  she 
felt  herself  to  be  fainting,  and  was  sinking 
to  the  ground,  when  the  person  who  held 
her,  seeming  to  become  aware  of  this, 
threw  his  other  arm  around  her,  almost 
lifted  her  from  the  ground,  and  carried 
her  on,  until  she  M'as  entirely  lost  in  the 
mazes  of  this  large  thick  wood,  into  whose 
remoter  solitudes  she  had  never  pene- 
trated, and  therefore  knew  not  in  the  least 
where  she  was.  The  paths  crossed  and 
intersected  each  other  in  every  direction, 
and  her  tormentor  seemed  purposely  to 


indistinct  slumbi 
themselves  into 
events  of  tlic    11 


to  her 


memory. 


dead, — she  knew 
and  she  was  swi 
•with  whom. 

Then  she  dim 
«troTe  to  rise,  bu 
do  more  than  ti 
rest  upon  het  ell 
Correggio's  Itfagd 
there,  her  eyes  we 
looked  up  into  hi 
sweet  severity  and 
to  be  read  in  them 
look,  for  she  spake 
**  Why  am  I  hei 
Ihere?— WTivnrtn 
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hesitated   not   one   moment,   and   I   am 
here." 

"Ahl  ahl — ^Marcas — ^Lordlisbum!" — 

"  I  am  not  come  too  late, — I  hare  asoer^ 
tained  that  I  have  not  come  too  late.  To- 
marrow  the  great  sacrifice  was  to  have 
been  completed.  Thank  Grod!  I  am  not 
come  too  late." 

She  sighed, — ^looked  at  him  in  a  bewil- 
dered way, — sighed  again, — again  looked 
at  him,  with  a  gentle,  despairing  look  of 
ineffable  tenderness, — ^then  cast  down  her 
eyes ;  the  colour  which  had  mounted  to  her 
cheeks  faded,  and  she  became  deadly  pale. 

He  flung  himself  on  the  grass  by  her 
side.  He  would  have  put  his  arm  round 
her,  but  she  gently  repulsed  him,  twining 
her  soft  fingers  round  his  hand,  and  pushing 
it  softly  away.  She  would  not  even  suffer 
him  to  hold  her  hand ;  she  shook  her  head 
mournfully  as  she  repulsed  him.  But  she 
could  not  speak ;  it  was  impossible  for  her 
to  articulate  a  word. 

"Acknowledge  only  this,  my  love,"  he 
went  on  vehemently,  "  I  know  I  am  not 
too  late.  You  may  be  the  affianced  bride, 
but    you    are    not   the  wife    of   Randal 
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Langford,  and  never,  never, — so  hdp  i 
Heaven  I — shall  be." 

She  shook  her  head  in  such  a  sad,  cad,  I 
sorrowful  manner. 

"  Do  I  understand  that  moumfUl  sliake 
of  the  head  ?  Yes,  yes,  I  do.  You  never, 
never  will  he  llandal  Langford's  wife 
You,  Randal  Langford's  wife! — Perish  all 
of  us  first !" 

"  No — ^yes — don't  talk  so,  Marcos — Lord 
lishum — don't — don't " 

"  Talk  so  !  but  I  Mill  talk  so,  Eleanor; 
for  am  I  not  como,  my  sweetest  love,  to 
rescue  you — rescue  you  from  a  &te  my 
one  who  knows  Randal  Lfmgford  would 
shudder  at  ?  You,  his !  No,  no  !  I  am 
come,  and  to  claim  you  for  my  own, — my 
betrothed  of  Heaven, — my  own  by  erary 
sacred  tie, — my  omi — own — own  I  For  are 
not  our  hearts  one,  Eleanor  ?" 

"  Ah  !— ah  !  Don't— don't !  Oh  Mar- 
cus I     Oh  Lord  Lisbum  ! " 

"Have  we  not  exchanged  hearts? — 
Have  you  not  mine,  and  have  I  not  youis? 
Have  you  ever  taken  it  back  again  ?  Ko, 
Eleanor,  no !  I  know  you  never  have.  I 
see  it  in  your  eyes — I  feel  it  here.    Yons 
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hand  and  your  promise  you  may  have 
given  to  that  dark  and  detested  being ;  but 
your  heart  is  mine — ^was  mine — ^is  mine ! — 
ever  shall  be  mine  !  Deny  it,  sweet  gbl, 
if  you  will ;  I  never,  never  shaU  believe 
you.  You  are  mine — mine  own — my 
3Bleanor,  no  one's  but  mine !  Sweet  love  1 
Ck>me — eome ;  don't  cast  down  those  dove- 
like eyes, — Don't  turn  that  lovely  head 
away.  Oh  Eleanor  !  time  presses ;  let  us 
have  done  with  this  farce  of  disguises.  My 
soul's  idol !  I  know  that  you  love  me." 

Thus  he  ran  on,  whilst  her  poor  heart 
quivered  and  trembled  at  the  soimd  of 
that  dear,  that  weU-known  voice.  For  a 
few  moments — forgive  her ! — she  yielded 
to  that  dream  of  felicity;  for  a  few 
moments  forgot  her  vows,  forgot  her 
duties,  forgot  Bandal  Langford — his  deep 
attachment,  his  intense  despair.  She 
could  be  sensible  of  nothing  but  the  wiLd 
dream  of  rapture  which  passed  over  her, 
as  Marcus  uttered  words  the  truth  of 
which  forced  itself  upon  her  heart,  and 
gave  her  at  once  the  ecstatic  assurance 
that  he  ever  had  loved,  and  that  he  loved 
her  still. 
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Oh  ! — I  heiir  the  delicious  sound  still — as 
it  whistled  through  the  air,  paying:  off 
his  dastardly  insolence  to  the  score.  Ani 
how  the  fellows  chuckletl ! — At,  old  anil 
young,  Dons  and  all— The  very  heads  of 
collcg^es — ^trying  to  look  grave  and  scan- 
dalized. And  how  they  chuckled ! — ^For  ba 
"was  hated  by  every  one  of  them." 

Eleanor  grew  very  pale — Eleanor  turned 
lirid,  as  he  went  on. 

"  Such  an  odious  wxetch !  Not  con- 
tented with  flying  at  high  game  —  not 
content  with  attacking  the  noble  and 
the  wealthy,  the  distinguished  and  the 
brave,  there  was  not  a  poor  sizar — tha« 
was  not  a  timid,  raw  lad  from  the  country 
— a  poor  devil,  toiling  out  body  and  soul 
upon  a  scholarship  of  twenty  pounds  a 
year,  but  Langford  must  have  his  fling  at 
him.  Oh ! — I  thrashed  him  for  the  whole 
University !" 

"You  (lid,  did  you?"  exclaimed  a  Toice ; 
"  Then,  take  that  for  your  reward  I " 

And  a  man  dashed  out  &om  the  thicket, 
and  endeavoured,  Mith  one  blow,  to  fell 
Ix>rd  lisbum  to  the  groimd.  He  reded ; 
but,  quick  as  lightning,  he  was  up  on  his 
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defence,  and  retaliated  upon  his  adversary 
by  striking  him  in  the  face. 

It  wafi  Everard ;  who,  at  this  last  in- 
sult, driven,  apparently,  almost  mad,  called 
passionately  to  Eleanor, — 

"  Shamefiil  girl  I — ^Degraded  girl ! — ^Exe- 
crable deceiver  !  If  you  have  one  spark  of 
honour  left  in  you,  Eleanor,  gelj  away — 
go  away !  Tou — ^you !  Another  man's 
wife!" 

"  Everard,  Everard  ! — ^Marcus,  Marcus, 
— ^have  done !  He  is  my  brother — it  is 
my  brother,  Marcus !  Have  done,  have 
done  !  Oh,  I  have  been  very  wrong !  Ohl 
Marcus,  let  him  be  \  Eor  pity's  sake — ^for 
my  sake — for  the  love  of  me,  Marcus ! 
Marcus  ! — ^Let  me  go,  let  me  go !  I  beseech 
you,  let  me  go  ! " 

"  If  it  be  your  wish  to  go,"  said  Marcus, 
proudly,  releasing  her,  as  she  struggled 
and  implored,  ifrom  the  arm  he  had  im- 
petuously thrown  round  her,  "  If  it  be  your 
wish  to  be  given  up  to  your  brother,  say 
so  at  once." 

"  Oh,  my  honour,  my  duty !  Oh,  Mar- 
cus, let  me  go !  Go  you,  go  you  ! — We 
must  part  for  ever !" 

VOL.    II.  D 
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'*  Hcdd  off,  young  man  1 "  cried 
Lisbon),  passionately,  to  Everard ;  "  I 
tell  you,  hold  off  I — let  her  speak.  If  sbe 
wish  to  go  with  you,  I  relinquish  her  ai 
once ;  if  not,  die  we  will,  but  ne\cr  jjart. 
Speak,  Eleanor  Whameliffe ! — choose  be- 
tween your  brother  and  me.  If  ! 
Please  God !  I  nill  defend  you  a^inst  t 
world.  K  him — I  have  nothing  more  i 
do  or  say." 

She  cast  on  him  such  a  look.  To  1 
djing  day  he  nerer  forgot  it  —  but  sho^ 
gave  her  liand  to  her  brother  Ercrard, 
and  left  the  thicket  by  the  path  which  led 
upwards  towards  the  house.  Marcus  that 
minute  plunged  into  the  underwood  in  an 
opposite  direction. 
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Therefore,  child  of  mortality,  love  thou  the  merciful  Father ; 
Wish  what  the  Holy  One  wiisheR,  and  not  from  fear  hut  affection  ; 

Fear  is  the  virtue  of  slaves 

Longfellow. 


Bewildered — lier  whole  soul  in  a 
whirlwind  of  confusion,  Eleanor,  under 
that  first  strong  impulse,  which  leads  a 
delicate  mind,  in  a  moment  of  excitement 
such  as  this,  to  resist  inclination,  and 
follow  what  appears  to  be  the  side  of 
honour  and  duty — ^the  more  so  because  it 
is  upon  the  side  of  honour  and  duty  that 
the  awful  sacrifice  of  self  is  demanded — 
Eleanor,  in  the  agonizing  alternative,  had 
^ven  hear  hand  to  her  brother. 

D  2 
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Everard  had  placed  it  rouglily  under  hi4 
arm,  and  had  immediately  draped  hff 
away. 

She  had  cast  an  imploring  look  upon 
Marcus — a  look  in  which  all  the  despair  of 
her  sold  was  painted.  Ho  had  answered 
it,  as  men  will  answer  in  such  cases,  by 
one  of  rage  and  disajjpointment  not  to  be 
described ;  and  had  at  oiwe  plunged  inbl 
the  thicket,  and  disappeared. 

No  sooner  was  he  gone  than  her  repent^ 
ancebcf^au.  The  deep,  undj-ing  regret — 
the  never-dying  worm  which  gnaws  the 
heart — began  to  feed  upon  hers.  R^ret, 
deep,  ineffaceable,  unceasiEig  regret,  that 
she  had  been  so  Iiasty — regret  for  a  happi- 
ness for  ever  lost,  and  through  her  own  act. 

For  man  in  liis  unredeemed  state — ^fiff, 
far  more,  for  feeble  woman — ^for  any  huniaiL 
being  wanting  that  one  and  strong  sup- 
port, the  conviction  that  ev^n  under  onr 
own  mistakes — when  not  the  result  of  erfl 
intention — a  mightier  hand  impdling  H» 
course  of  things  may  be  detected— unaWe  to 
rest  in  faith  upon  a  wisdom  and  goodiwsB 
which,  so  long  as  the  heart  and  -will  aw 
,  n-ill  finally  bring  good  out  of  eriL 
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To  those  unhappy  ones  wandering  thu& 
darkened  and  deserted  through  the  courses 
of  this  world,  such  regret  is  indeed  a 
dreadfoly  dreadful  thing.  It  is  an  incu- 
rable ulceration  of  the  heart,  eating  away 
tibielife. 

Sweet,  gentle,  excellent  Eleanor!  en- 
dowed by  nature  with  such  generous 
aspirations  after  the  good  and  the  beau- 
tiful in  thou^t  and  action;  of  so  pure, 
so  docile,  so  self-sacrificing  a  temper ;  pos- 
sessing such  a  noble  j&reedom  from  self- 
seeking  in  word  or  deed;  such  a  tender 
sympathy  in  the  sorrows  of  others;  such 
aa  uncomplaining  patience  in  enduring 
her  own !  In  her  the  evils  arising  JBrom 
the  rery  imperfect  religious  training  that 
she  had  received,  had  not  been  exemplified, 
as  they  too  often  are,  by  the  absence  of 
self-restraint  and  self -discipline;  for,  in 
troth,  her  diaracter  was  by  nature  so  har- 
moniously blended ;  so  filled  with  impulses 
for  all  that  was  pure  and  good,  that  it 
wanted  little  of  that  after-fashioning  which 
we  all,  more  or  less,  firom  that  higher  life 
UGeive* 

What  was  wanting  here,  as  you  will  have 
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obsemed,  was  moral  strength.  Strei^tfc^ 
to  inflict  as  well  as  to  endure  pain.  There 
was  a  weak  tampering  with  the  laws  of 
truth  and  rectitude,  instead  of  the  braye 

esolre  to  do  right,  and  leave  consequences 
to  themselves.  Some  may,  in  the  pride 
of  their  native  strength,  deem  themselves 
above  the  necessity  of  a  higher  support ; 
but  to  the  susceptible  and  tender,  the  poor 
in  spirit,  the  child-like  and  lamb<like  ot 
this  world,  great,  great  is  the  need  of  the^ 
Good  Shepherd's  arm.  And  poor  Eleanor  i 
felt  that  need  now. 

In  her  misery,  where  should  she  turn? 
In  her  darkness,  where  seek  light  ?  In  her 
helpless  despair,  where  look  for  support 
and  consolation?  "Out  of  the  d^ths I 
called  upon  Thee."  Oh  misery!  to  sink 
into  those  depths — those  depths  of  ^;ony 
in  which  the  overwhelming  waters  flow 
over  the  soul,  and  all  is  darkne^  and 
misery,  and  not  to  be  able  to  cast  an 
imploring  ^e  upwards !  Not  be  able  to 
believe  and  to  experience  that  there  is  a 
Power — that  there  is  an  Almighty  pity — 
an  infinite   love,   which  suffers    not   the 

uttering  sparrow  to  fall  unheeded  to  the 
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ground.  An  infinite  love  and  sympathy 
from  which  no  poor  trembling  suflferer, 
crushed  amid  the  whirling  machinery  of 
circumstance — insignificant  as  he  may  ap- 
pear— ^is  excluded.  Because,  though  we 
are  small.  He  is  great — though  we  are 
poor.  He  is  rich.  Because  He  is  vast,  su- 
preme, measureless,  infinite  in  wisdom, 
might,  and  magnificence — ^though  we  are 
poor,  weak,  and  miserable — ^because  He  is 
everything,  and  we  are  nothing.  Those, 
and  those  only,  who  rest  upon  this  B;Ock 
know  what  a  stability  it  gives  to  the  soul 
— ^those,  and  those  only,  who  possess  this 
strength,  literally  experience  the  truth  of 
the  promise,  that  "  faith  shall  move  moun- 
tains." 

In  the  story  of  Angela  —  tender,  and 
gentle,  and  softly  susceptible,  as  poor  Ele- 
anor Whamcliffe  hferself,  I  have  given  an 
instance  of  the  sublime  strength  thus  ac- 
quired ;  in  the  sweet  girl  now  before  us,  we 
must  lament  a  victim  of  unassisted  nature. 

fainting,  agonising,  half-resisting,  half- 
yielding,  her  poor  heart  torn  in  the  wild 
oofnflict  of  opposing  feelings,  Eleanor 
yidded  to  the  impelling  force  of  superior 
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stni^h,  anc]  suiTerpd  herself  to  ba 
dragged  forwards  by  her  brother.  Er<ay 
step  she  took  seemed  to  lacerate  hec 
heart  afiresh, — ^to  rend  her,  as  it  were,  ill 
twain.  Her  thoughts,  distracted  betwooi 
him,  the  long  and  truly  loved,  firom  vhcmt 
every  step  ttos  separating  her,  and  inia 
'irhose  whole  desperate  soul  she  knew  tB' 
be  her  own,  and  the  hideous  agonies  oC 
whose  despair,  if  he  lost  her,  were  evtok 
in  this  moment  pictured. 

But  regretful  or  consenting,  looking 
wistfully  backwards  or  fearfully  f<^ward^ 
it  was  all  one;  the  strong  unrdentnag 
arm  of  her  brother  was  round  her  wai^ 
^id  he,  half-supporting,  half-cai^in^ 
was  hurrying  her  impetuously  on,  gir- 
ing  her  scarcely  time  to  breathe.  She 
began,  too,  to  feel  bodily  ill,  dreadfiil^ 
exhausted  and  ill.  The  cold  damp  grosn^ 
upon  which  she  had  been  laid  in  faec 
£aint,  seemed  -to  have  chilled  the  vaj 
marrow  of  her  bones,  and  as  the  wiU 
excitement  of  the  moment  subsidfid,  ^y- 
dcal  suffering  claimed  its  part ;  alw 
l^eoams  deathly  cold,  and  shivered  &«>- 
Sreiard    felt  her    trembling  and 
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shaking,  and  the  whole  weight  of  her 
body  resting  upon  his  arm,  as  if  utterly 
incapable  of  supporting  herself;  but  not 
the  leas  did  he  keep  forcing  her  pitilessly 
onwards.  His  great  anxiety  was  to  get 
her  into  the  house  before  the  Langfords 
should  arrive,  and  smuggle  her,  if  possible, 
unperceiYed  by  any  one,  into  her  own 
room. 

EveEacd  was  not  in  general  a  man  of 
much  consideration,  but  the  obvious  ne- 
cessity of  keeping  what  had  passed  from. 
the  knowledge  of  B^andal,  if  there  was 
to  be  any  chance  of  the  marriage  being 
celebrated  the  next  morning,  was  evident. 
He  glanced  his  eyes  upon  his  sister. 
Her  dress  and  cloak  were  almost  wringing 
wet  with  the  showers  of  water  Marcus 
had  thrown  upon  her  in  her  swoon;  they 
were  soiled  with  mud,  aad  her  hat,  all 
shapeless,  had  fallen  back  &om  her  head, 
allowing  her  hair  to  escape  and  fall 
dishevelled  about  her  shoulders.  In  such 
a  condition  she  ought  not  to  be  exposed 
to  the  eyes  of  any  one.  What  curiosity 
fifooh  an  appearance  must  excite !  what 
endless  questionings  there  would  be!     It 
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would  be  m}po«^ible  to  prerent  the  aeciet 
from,  in  some  deajee,  escaping:,  and  once 
pm  upon  the  true  scent,  liis  jealousy  aad 
pride  once  airakened,  the  tnith  would, 
in  all  probabilitT,  be  discovered  bv  Randal 
I^nsfonl,  and  the  consequences  would 
be  fataL 

I  hare  said  that  the  Tood  approached 
the  house  rerr  dosely  upon  one  wde^ 
Thore  was,  indeed,  a  little  above  the 
carria^ie-road  which  traversed  it,  a  snaJi- 
hv-path ,  opening  from  the  Approach, 
iised  hv  the  servants,  and  leading  to 
their  aiiartments.  It  was  masked  by  a 
thick  shrubbery,  and  a  private  back-door 
led  to  it. 

At  this  time  of  day  there  was  a  good 
chance  of  entering  the  house  tlus  way 
unobserved,  and  to  it  Everard  dragged 
his  sister.  Fortunately  he  proved  ri^t 
in  his  expectations ;  they  were  met  by 
no  one,  and  reached  the  house  without 
being  seen.  Everard  laid  his  hand  upon 
the  lock  of  the  small  back-door, — it 
yielded, — he  entered,  still  dra8^;ii^  hi» 
muesisting  biu'den  on  :  but,  as  she  entered 
house,  her  strength  seemed  whollv  to 
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fail  her,  and  she  sank  to  the  ground. 
Upon  which  he  turned  towards  her^ 
lifted  her  up  as  one  might  do  a  child, 
flung  her  over  his  shoulder,  and  with 
as  much  speed  as  he  could  possihly  use, 
carried  her  up  a  hack  flight  of  stairs, 
and  got  her  at  last,  safely,  into  her  ovra 
room.  Arrived  there,  he  turned  quickly 
round,  douhle-locked  the  door,  and  then 
flung  his  sister,  now  quite  insensible, 
upon  the  bed.  She  lay  there,  her  eyes 
closed,  and  as  one  dead.  He  stood  by 
her,  offering  no  assistance,  but  watching 
her. 

He  had  been  used  to  see  women  faint 
upon  very  slight  occasions,  and  thought 
little  of  that,  or  of  any  other  of  their 
ailments.  Feebleness  Everard  affected  not 
to  believe,  insensibility  he  did  not  under- 
stand. Suffering  he  had  little  compre- 
hension or  pity  for ;  he  was  a  hard  selfish 
young  man ;  and  such  hardness  and 
selfialmess,  when  displayed  by  the  young, 
is  usually,  I  think,  more  complete,  as  it  is 
certainly  more  revolting,  than  in  the  aged. 

Seeing,  however,  after  the  lapse  of  a 
little  time,  that  she  did  not  come  to  her- 
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sd^  he  stooped  down  and  untied  the  striii^ 
of  her  heavy  cloak ;  thon  he  undid  her 
bonnet,  that  he  took  off  and  fiung  anay ; 
and  lastly  opened  the  irindow,  and  d- 
posed  her  to  the  cold,  damp  blast,  which 
wrait  whistling  and  sighing  dismally  round 
the  house.  Seeing  that  these  measures 
were  likewise  nithout  avail,  and  that  the 
pale  beautiful  form  lay  still  lifehss  upon 
the  bed,  he  ht^an  to  rub  her  hands,  and 
oideavour  to  restm^  animation  in  that 
manner.  Elis  own  hands  were  hot  and 
dry  with  ferer  and  with  rage,  and  as  he 
rubbed  the  delicate  palms,  a  tingling  life 
began  faintly  to  revive  in  them.  At  last 
the  bosom  heaved  slowly  and  heavily  two 
or  three  times,  and  then  Eleanor  opened 
her  eyes. 

"  Where  am  I  ?  "What  has  happened  ?" 
"  You  are  in  your  ovm  bedcbamber, 
Eleanor ;  where,  by  the  greatest  luck  in 
the  world,  I  have  got  you,  -nithout  meet- 
ing a  living  soul.  It  is  a  piece  of  good  fo^ 
tune  you  could  hardly  have  expected,  and 
certainly  have  little  deserved— but  it  i> 
evoTthing  for  you.  Not  a  Uving  soul  but 
can  have  the  least  suspicion  d 
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what  has  passed.  Keep  your  own  coimsel, 
as  I  most  assuredly  will  keep  mine,  and 
eyerything  will  go  on,  as  if  this  accursed 
morning  had  never  been." 

"  Everything  go  on  ? " 

Everything  go  on !  A  new  horror  crept 
over  her,  and  she  began  to  shake  and  ta 
shudder.  She  had  in  the  hurry  of  her 
paasianate  emotions  only  pictured  to  her- 
self Bandal's  horrible  despair  if  she  left 
him — only  dwelt  upon  the  breach  of  duty, 
the  breach  of  promise  she  was  committing ; 
she'  had  not  glanced  at  anything  further. 
She  had  felt  it  as  an  impossibility  that 
after  what  had  passed,  anything  farther 
oould  go  on  between  them.  The  idea  of 
being  called  upon  to  foMl  her  engage- 
ments with  one  man,  when  her  hearty 
oh  1  how  entirely  !  entirely !  was  wholly 
and  eternally  another's,  had  never  entered 
her  mind. 

*•  I  wish  you  could  stop  yourself  shiter* 
ing  and  ahalriTig  so,  Eleanor,"  said  her 
brother  impatiently ;  ^^  I  want  to  get  your 
cloak  off,  for  it  is  dripping  wet;  and  to 
make  you  decent,  so  that  one  might  call 
on  yofor  maid  without  exciting  that  worthy 
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i-,r:?onage's  inherent  and  irresietible  curi- 
oalT.  Do  try  for  a  little  sclf-coiiimaail 
— You  wiQ  betray  everything,  else. 
She  looked  up  at  him.  He  ansi 
tbe  look  thus, 

**  Yoa  cannot  heatatc. 
She  did  not  speak.  She  could  not, 
he  again  read  the  expression  of  her  feoe, 
and  again  answered  it  by  sitting  down, 
and  saying,  Trith  an  air  of  determination, 
"  Eleanor,  I  believe  I  understand  fte 
meaning  of  those  looks  very  well — It  is 
what  I  ought  to  cspect,  and  to  he  pre- 
paxvd  to  resist.  Of  all  the  women  it  has 
ever  been  my  lot  to  meet  with — and  I 
^  havo  known  as  many  weak,  capricious, 
and  igaortmt  what  they  woidd  be  at— 
as  any  man — I  must  say  I  never  met 
your  equal,  Eleanor. 

"  Throughout  tlie  whole  of  your  life," 
he  wpnt  on,  "  ever  since  you  ceased  to  be 
a  mere  child,  it  has  been  the  same  tire- 
some story ;  you  >vould  and  you  would 
not.  And  now  we  are  come  to  the  climax. 
You  love  one  man,  that  is  plain."  Here 
H  ibe  colour  flashed  into  her  death  -  like 
^K&oe, — but    immediately    to    fade   again; 
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''and  have  been  loving  him  in  secret  all 
this  time  ;  I  have    not  a  doubt    of   it. 
Tours  is  not  a  character  to  get  the  better 
of  a  foolish  passion,    You  have  been  nurs- 
ing it,  and  weeping  about  it,  and  senti- 
mentalising over  it  in  secret,  I'll  be  bound, 
all  this  time.    Oh  1  I  know  a  fond  woman's 
^2Xy_And  yet,  you  have,  just  like  the  rest 
^f  them,  in  spite  of  all  these  heroic  ideas 
^^  constancy,  in  all  good  faith  and  honour 
*^*epted    another    man  without    scruple, 
^d,  in  short,  have  promised  your  hand 
^  Randal  Langford.     Randal,"  he  went 
%  speaking  more  and  more  superciliously, 
"is  in  my  opinion  a  mere  dupe,  sensible 
fellow  as  he  is,  to  be  thus  taken  in  by 
your  soft  looks;  but   we   are   all    of  us 
fools  and  ninnies  in  love, — so  let  that  pass. 
However,  right  or  wrong, — ninny  or  not, 
he  is  devoted  to  you.    He  is  coming  here 
in  a  few  hours,  full  of  anticipations  of  hap- 
pinessy  and  these  you  have  encouraged  him 
to  form  in  every  way  a  woman  could.  And 
now,  because  this  rascally  Lord  lisbum, 
who  has  treated  you — as  we  all  know — 
like  a  scoundrel,  so  long  as  he  felt  himself 
secure  of  you — ^pleases  to  come  and  disturb 
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yonr  mind  by  suddenly  re-sppearing  npm 
the  boards  when  he  imagines  he  b 
about  to  lose  you — because  this  fiirt— this 
male  coquette — this  fine  Irish  hero  of  yoBB 
chooses  to  play  out  Ms  shameful  part  tt 
the  last,  what  are  you  wanting  to  4)5 
Nay,  I  verily  believe  by  your  &oe 
you  ai-e  determined  to  do  it.  Abandu 
Randal  Langford — plunge  him  into  a  ik 
tress ;  \rhich,  absurd  or  not,  as  one  IB^ 
think  it,  \nil  Imve  a  fatal  effect  opoi 
hini  —  I  can  t-ell  you  that, — 'Eleanor ;  bo 
what  care  you  for  his  feite.  And  why  am 
wherefore  this  behaviour,  if  you  pleaae 
Is  there  anj-thing  really  altered  fiat 
what  it  was  a  few  hours  ago  ?  You  kux 
as  ^vell  as  I  do,  nothing  is.  If  you  wool 
be  honest,  you  would  confess  that  70 
loved  this  Irish  fellow  the  best  of  the  two 
not  only  this  morning,  but  the  past  mwi 
iag,  and  every  morning  of  your  engagi 
ment,  and  would  have  done  so  upon  ft 
very  morning  of  your  wedding-day,  eva, 
this  confounded  meeting  had  nerer  take 
place.  You  know  you  cannot  help  seci^ 
loTi^  him  best.  lu  all  honour  and  gtt 
-io  Randal  Langford,  all  I  ask  is,  I 
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it  understood — well,  well  don't  look  at  me 

in  that  wav,  for  I  am  sure  it  is  reasonable 

enough — just  go  on  doing  now  as  you 

were  ready  to  do  yesterday.    No  change 

in  the  real  circumstances  of  the  case  has 

arisen, — except,   indeed,   that  your  Lord 

I^bum  has  proved  himself  to  be  a  greater 

scoundrel  than  even  those  who  knew  him 

^  gave  him   credit  for.     There    is    a 

somewhat  less  reasonable  cause  for  this 

^^^^fetuation  than  there  was,   that  is  all; 

''^t  let  that  pass.     I   repeat,  that  what 

you  were  ready  to   do   this  morning,  I 

ftdmit  not  the  slightest  reason  why  you 

should  not  be  ready  to  do  this  evening." 

He    kept  walking    up    and  down   the 

iDom,  pursuing  the  course  of  his  argument, 

whilst  she  listened  in  a  sort  of  appalled 

amazement. 

"Everything  is  ready.  Kandal  Lang- 
ford  will  be  here  in  a  couple  of  hours. 
Every  one  regards  you  as  to  all  intents 
and  purposes  already  married.  Look  upon 
yourself  in  that  light,  and  just  as  you 
wofuld  have  acted,  had  this  mad  scene 
taken  place  after  you  had  been  to  church, 
instead  of  before  —  and  for  the  love  of 
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l"~^    "    ~"  '^'*' 
MohMiiilt  aueif  aid  ccBfnsioa." 

VWk  ms  «■»  tmth  in  what  be  xapA 
jAar  aB;  fiklfe  as  his  wvr  of  tlunkii^ 
MBM^cd  witt  her  iBtnH  j 

that  would  aiiff>J 
if  fibfl  huitatedi 
Ttke  snaBBffSM 
inwiimtin»  of  BVwww  poiutn^  ttf 
to  berself  but  too  faithfully.  Then  the- 
agonies  oi  Bandal's  despair  and  dia^t- 
pointmmt ;  she  could  not  be  insensildfr- 
to  that.  She  could  not  help  feeling  ibr 
Kandal,  eren  in  the  midst  of  this  feacfoL 
sense  of  alienatiou.  In  spite  of  all,  tha» 
iras  a  something  within  her  breast  tliat 
still  pleaded  for  Baudal. 

She  lar  there,  astounded,  beirildered; 
then  she  began,  though  in  a  oonqMsod 
manner,  to  reflect.  She  was  so  uttea^i 
so  hopelessly  miserable,  that  nothing  cooU 
make  her  more  miserable.  She  fi^t  » 
sunk  in  body,  so  lost  in  mind,  tM 
it  aeened  vain  to  attempt  further  zesiit- 
like  the  drowning   inetch  nha 
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laving  battled  with  the  waves,  dingiiig 
fesperately  for  life  to  the  last  plank,  ex- 
luttisted  with  his  agonising  eflEorts,  at  length 
fields  to  his  £ecte,  and  closing  his  eyes, 
Joffers  the  waters  to  overwhelm  him, — so 
Ae  felt  as  if  the  power  of  farther  resist- 
ance was  at  an  end,  that  she  must  yield  to 
:te  irresistible  force  that  impelled  her, 
md  suffer  the  current  of  events  to  sweep 
^  unresistingly  where  it  would.  She  was 
inable  to  answer  her  brother;  he,  of 
^o^ttTse,  chose  to  interpret  her  silence  his 
"^way.  Presently  she  closed  her  eyes, 
^  turning  away  from  him,  seemed  in- 
clined to  sleep ;  upon  which  he  added  not 
)neword  more,  good  or  bad,  to  what  he 
^  Urged,  but  drawing  the  blanket  over 
^i  turned  from  the  bed,  imlocked  the 
ioor,  and  left  her  to  herself.  He  had 
not,  however,  gone  far,  before  something 
ita(k  him,  and  he  returned,  and  just 
lot  his  head  in  at  the  door  again,  and 
"id, 

•I  shall  tell  them  you  very  impru- 

atly  went  out  to  see  some  poor  beggar 

distress,    were    caught    in     a    heavy 

lOwer,  and,  moreover,   fell  down  in  the 

E  2 
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slippery  niire — that  I  found  you  gett 
along  as  well  as  you  could,  with  your 
heavy  dripping  cloak  ^Tapped  round  you ; 
and  that  I  lirought  you  in,  and  sent  you 
to  bed  immediately,  seeing  that  you  were 
half  dead  wntli  cold  and  fatigue.  This 
will  account  for  everything.  Take  care 
and  keep  to  the  same  story," 

And  she  was  at  last  left  in  peace. 

Such  peace  as  there  was  for  her,  poor 
thing !  The  peace  of  helpless  despair. 
The  peace  of  those  who  suffer  without 
resistance.  Such  peace  as  the  jMwr  Irish 
victim  of  stan^ation  and  fever  experiences 
when  he  gives  the  matter  up,  and  lies 
down  under  a  hedge  to  die. 

She  lay  there  stupid,  passive,  almost  in- 
different, and  even  this  was  a  something 
like  rest.  The  agonies  she  had  endured 
during  the  last  hour  liad  been  so  terrible 
that  there  was  something  almost  ap- 
proaching to  comfort  in  being  compa- 
ratively at  rest,  in  feeling  that  there  was 
nothing  further  left  to  do,  no  further  effort 
to  make ;  that  othei-s  must  act,  and  d»e 
be  but  as  a  senseless  clod  in  their  hands. 

She  was,  indeed,  so  entirely  exhausted. 
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that  her  mind  seemed  to  have  lost  the 
power  of  dwelling  steadily  upon  any 
object.  The  figm^  of  Marcus,  as  he 
boufided  into  the  thicket,  even  this  appari- 
tion seemed  to  fade  and  become  faint. 
She  could  almost  have  believed  that  she 
cared  not  for  him  nor  anything.  But  oh ! 
the  awakeBing  from  this  insensibiKty ! 


Eleanor  had  lain  in  the  state  above 
described  for,  maybe,  about  a  couple  of 
hours,  when  she  was  aroused  by  the  sound 
of  carriage-wheels  approaching,  and  by 
hearing  the  hall  door-bell  ring. 

Then  she  knew  that  the  Langfords  were 
come. 

She  did  not,  however,  as  many  might 
have  been  expected,  go  into  a  fresh  agony 
of  agitation  at  this.  No  ;  she  \\as  still  in 
the  same  state  of  deadness  of  feeling. 
She  seemed  only  aroused  to  a  perception 
of  the  necessity  of  getting  up,  arranging 
her  dress,  and  preparing  herself  to  go 
down-stairs  and  meet  her  affianced  lover. 
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She  turned  round,  stretched  oat  bet 
hand,  and  tiied  to  ring  the  beU. 

The  action  made  her  sensible  hour  rery 
ill  she  was.  Whilst  ahe  had  lain  so  per- 
fectly still,  she  had  not  been  aware  of  tltS 
consequences  which  the  wet  clothes,  tht 
chill,  and  the  drcidful  exdtemeat  she 
uudergone  had  produced. 

No  sooner  did  she  attempt  to  move  than 
a  violent  headache  set  in,  so  desperately 
violent  tliat  she  could  scarcely  raise  ha 
head  from  her  pillow.  She  had,  however, 
just  sufficient  power  left  to  seize  the  beli- 
pull,  and  Gary  soon  appeared,  and  was 
instantly  pouiiug  forth  loud  ezchunatiaia 
at  the  state  in  which  she  found  her  young 
mistress. 

"  ily  goodness,  Miss  Whamdifie, 
why  you  are  wetted  through  and  throng ! 
Wliat  hace  you  been  about  ?  Where 
can  you  have  been  r  And  your  doak 
all  mud  and  mire,  I  never  saw  such  a 
mess ;  and  here  is  your  bonnet, — ^why,  one 
might  think  it  had  been  dragged  through 
the  kennel.  My  stars  and  gartars ! — bat 
here's  a  pretty  to-do.  And  to-morrow  the 
wedding-day.    For  goodness'  sake  let  me 
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off  your  wet  things  and  fetch  the 
oing-pan,  and  put  you  snugly  into 
for  an  hour  or  so.  I  warrant,  then, 
11  he  hetter,  and  al^  to  get  up  and 
k  your  bridegroom.  La!  what  a 
b9ome  chariot  he  has  brought  for  you. 
T  are  all  a-praising  it  in  the  servants' 
;  and  Thomas, — that's  Mr.  Bandal's 
— looks  as  proud  as  a  peacock  about 
far  you  know  they  were  never  very 
)iifl  in  the  equipage  line  at  Kavens- 
>.     But  Love  works  wonders  as  they 

liilst  Gary  prattled  on  much  jEaster 
.  usual,  in  the  pride  of  her  heart, 
ting  in  the  prospect  of  the  coming 
riage,  Eleanor  suffered  herself  to  be 
*e8sed,  and  put  into  a  warm  bed. 
>  Be  down  and  to  be  quiet  was  such 
xury !  Yes,  her  need  of  rest  was  so 
erne,  that  stupified  as  she  was,  she 
not  insensible,  even  at  that  moment, 
16  luxury — ^the  extreme  luxury — ^in  her 
I  state,  of  being  quiet  and  being  warm. 
16  was  not  allowed,  however,  to  re- 
1  BO.  Presently  Lady  Whamcliffe 
ied  in. 
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"My  s«'eetest  ehUdl  What!  A-bed! 
WdUL,  it  is,  perhaps,  the  wisest  thing  m 
can  do.  Everard  has  told  us  all  abtmi 
it.  How  coiild  you  be  so  silly,  del 
child  ?  But  it  is  dear  of  you  to  remem 
ber  the  poor  the  very  day  before  yon 
■wedding,  when  most  girls'  heads  are  onl 
stuffed  with  nonsense  and  fine  clothe 
You  should  have  seen  how  those  clai 
eyes  of  Randal's  glistened  when  Everai 
told  bim  of  it.  He  has  a  world  of  fee 
ing.  You  two  sentimental  ones  ■n-ill  d 
charmingly  together.  I,  perhaps,  migl 
think  it  rather  a  bore — and  like  tk 
testimony  of  the  young  gentlemm 
affection  a  degree  better.  See,  love !  "- 
opening  a  case  she  held  in  her  has 
— "what  a  lovely  set  of  pearls  he  b 
brought  you  !  I  declare  it's  quite  edifyii 
to  see  those  Puritan  Langfords  so  air 
to  the  pomps  and  vanities  of  this  wad 
I  never  expected  the  least  mite  of 
trinket  irom  Randal,  and  thought  yi 
would  have  to  go  as  bare  of  all  ynxk 
ornament  as  a  Quaker ;  but  I  had  od 
to  let  drop — I  assure  you,  quite  imi 
Mgnedly — something  about  how  nice 
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vas  to  be  loaded,  as  your  father  did  me, 
with  presents,  when,  lo  and  behold !  the 
consequences.  He  perfectly  dotes,  Eleanor. 
I  vow  you  ought  to  be  proud.  Such  a 
rtem,  serious,  disdainful,  haughty  young 
man,  as  he  was  generally  esteemed  to  be, 
to  have  turned  him  as  you  have,"  &c.,  &c. 

For  thus  the  happy  mother  rait  on, 
hoping  to  make  her  daughter  smile,  but 
Heanor  only  became  the  more  pensive. 
Tet  these  proofs  of  Uandal's  devotion 
certmnly  aflfbrded  her  some  pleasure.  They 
seemed  to  justify  to  herself  the  sacrifice 
of  principle  and  inclination  which  she 
vas  about  to  make  for  his  sake,  and  to 
reconcile  to  her  in  some  degree  this  pas- 
sive submission  to  her  fate. 

Her  mother  prattled  on  till  she  had 
forced  a  languid  smile  from  the  pale 
trembling  lips  of  her  daughter ;  and  then 
kwing  her,  she  left  the  room,  and  re- 
timed in  haste  to  the  drawing-room  to 
assist  in  beguiling  the  time  till  Eleanor 
Aould  be  able  to  appear. 


KAVESSCtHTB- 
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But  the  low  sod  smolher'd  wsiling. 
And  heatj  funer»l  bell. 

Mns.  Acios  TiSD*!- 


The  party  assembled  in  the  drawings 
room  at  lidcote  Hall  appeared  rather  dul> 
and  triste  for  the  eve  of  a  wedding-nw^ 
but  what  eves  of  weddings,  like  otha  ere^ 
of  great  events,  are  often  heavy  thingSf— ' 
but  there  was  more  than  the  natural 
amomit  of  heaviness  or  dulneas  heie. 

Eleanor's  sudden  illness  threw  a  dsHip 
upon  everything  and  everybody.  Sir  John 
WhamcUffe  was  vexed  and  inclined  to  be 
angry  with  her  for  this  inopportune  head- 


It   WIiikciaciijaEe,  who  came 


tev^^aa  JiwiM.  ■■iiiiiiliHi  iiiiii  Jj 

ffii  CHM^HMF  mi  inly  dajkenrd,'  ^ 
Hrkabd  mc  oa^  dHifpointed,  but  &• 
fiiiMi  Mi  sffmna^  to  par  little  stten- 
tiiB  to  Ae  Ranas  At  ofierrd,  tunid 
■hwllj  a«K,  lad  nBK  snd  sat  down  it 
Ae  ofihar  cmA  of  tke  voooi,  in  haogblr, 
ornOv siltj.  aiksce. 

INmiA  -m^cbei  faim  vith  mudi  itnoui-  I 
BOK.  ffis  seod  vesgbed  upon  him ;  anA 
Oou^  it  VK  ^"r™"""^  that  Buifat 
^*"g*wil  eoold  faave  thed^litest  sosptcKit' 
of  wfau  had  jost  passod,  )ret  the  doj^ 
sloom  which  suddonly  oven?ast  his  coantt- 
nance  at  the  seemingly  simple  annoonoe- 
ment  that  Eleanor  had  a  bad  heodadKi 
and  could  not  yet  appear,  seemed  to 
Everard  an  alarming  symptom.  He  bfr 
gan  anxiously  asking  himsplf  whetha  it 
were  possible  that  some  rumours  of  to 
unlucky  Cheltenham  nilair  could  in  voj 
evil  bour  hare  reached  Bavensdiflfe,  and 
awakened  in  Randal  suspicions  as  to  the 
true  state  of  the  case.      He  went  behind 
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ktta  mother's  chair,  and  began  a  whispering 
iQaonstrance. 

"  Eleanor  must  come  down.  You  must 
get  Eleanor  down.  Indeed,  Lady  Wham- 
cKflfe,  you  must  insist  upon  it." 

"But  her  head  is  dreadfully  bad, 
Bverard ;  and  really  she  seems  so  ill,  that 

hare  all  the  fears  in  the  world  for  her. 
f  she  is  not  suffered  to  be  quiet,  I  cannot 
"ciswer  for  to-morrow — Indeed  I  cannot." 

**Well,  you  must  know  best;  but  look 
^^ere!  Did  you  ever  see  such  a  face  as 
^^t  ? — and  for  a  bridegroom,  too  I  Well, 
Mother,  if  I  were  you,  by  fair  means  or 
•^j  I  would  get  this  most  provoking  girl 
^pon  earth  down-stairs — ^if  it  were  but  for 
^  qnarter  of  an  hour  this  evening,  it  would 
^  better." 

"  Well,  I  will  go  up-stairs  again,  and  see 
(That  can  be  done ;  but  really  it  is  a  most 
vexatious  business.  Who  would  have 
hooght  of  her  being  so  insane  as  to  go 
ut  upon  a  day  like  this.  I  wish,  Everard, 
oa  had  had  the  good  luck  to  prevent 

"  I  prevent  her !  I  was  not  set  to  keep 
tmd  over  her ;  and  if  I  had  been,  she  is 
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■nx  i^  pWIt-  io  be  ruled.    She  stole  dqI 
^pBOK  vafocdnA  Inr  anybody ;  and  t&it 
'  added  be,  in  a 
iloDe. 
I  fcsd  contanned  atting  vheK  ke 
t  fiXKii  faimst^;  but  by-and-by  be 
I  to  fed  the  ridicule  to  viaA  tiite 
1  liim,  PspedaDy 
jw—t  BMtt.  Eranrd's  frimil*,  i 
1  fiiGB  Us  duir,  and,  walkniK 
to  attempt 
'  like  a  conTcnatioD, 
peeserrisg  Hs 


A»  MlAer  and  aiB,  swue  ae  they  bodi 
w^ftmgh  tar  difibRBt  leasoas,  of  fb^ 
tmp  itatt  rf  iMb;s.  xratchod  with  incnfls- 
:"c  j.rjtx'fy-  It  was  evident  that  he  WW 
^Va^t  odfeoded,  and  too  {ffoudlj  so  to 
<JK>t$)^  TO  nLa^  any  further  inqoines  as  to 
i]k<'  ditse  of  this  unlooked-for  absence. 

"'  IK^  hiing  het  down !  You  must; 
you  rvttUy  mu^.  mother,"  Erecard  )d|it 

**  I  «riU  see  what  can  be  done,"  at  M 
sho  said»  and  rose  to  go ;  bat  hefixe 
ketriug  tbe  room  to  chat  with  Elea&Gt; 
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she  determined  to  make  an  attempt  at 
oandliating  Randal.  She  therefore  went 
up  to  him  with  an  air  the  most  cordial 
she  could  assume,  and  beckoning  him  to 
»  distant  window,  began,  in  a  low  voice, 
to  address  him  thus : 

"I  am  sorry — and  yet  I  am  glad  to 
8ee  you  so  vexed.    One  cannot  help  being 
^^^ed  when    one  is  disappointed;    and, 
to  be  sure,   I  should  be  vexed   enough 
^  you  were  not  very  rrmch  disappointed. 
The  sweet  girl  is  very  delicate,  you  know, 
"^^ou  will  have  to  take  great  care  of  her 
vhexx  she  is  from  under  her  mother's  wing. 
It  \ra8  very  foolish  of  her,  and  so  pro- 
voking, this  day  of  all  days ! — ^We  have 
^  so  much  sleet,   and  such  incessant 
•lowers. — ^Who  could   have  thought  she 
^ould  have  gone  out  ?'* 

"  Gone  out ! — She  surely  did  not  go  out 
opon  such  a  day  as  this." 

"You  know  what  a  dear  charitable 
tDgel  she  is,  and  how  kind  in  visiting 
the  poor — and,  unluckily,  some  one  who 
was  in  a  desperate  case  sent  up  to  her. 
It  was  excessively  unreasonable,  and  very 
wzDng ;  but  the  poor  are  so  unreasonable 


ami.  Tlwglrtkta. — Noliody  m' 
ker  ataHtiBKi  uD    she  vns  i 
4nas^  tte  vood,  too!  whml 
«f  Ae  tiees  makes  it  i 

she  «^  gone  out,  and  foUoved  1i 
Mm  he  coold  get   her  hack  i 
vetted  to  the  skin, — chilled  1 
t^KK^ ;  a&d,  in  short,  made  qui 

ffis  cotmfemance  began  to  c 

**  DmI  yoa  sav  the  poor  !— for  tl 
be  said,  senthr. 

"  To  be  sure  I  did.  She  is  suA  *i 
little  lady  Bountiful.  Well,  I  la^l 
jmi  to  bed  immediately — or  rather  I 
uuud  hud  tlone  that,  before  I  heard  BJ 
auythins:  ^Tas  amiss — but  she  hasadi 
fill  Iu\-»djiche  mid  some  fever ;  and  r 
luy  dear  Kandal,  if  you  would  take' 
advice,  you  would  not  wish  her  to ' 
disturlxHl  till  sbc  lias  had  a  little  slB 
She  is  such  a  delicate  creature.  Pray  c 
keep  that  in  mind,  or  you  will  have 
little  patience  with  these  kind  of  da 
pointments  as  men  in  general  hat 
and  that  woidd  never  do  with  her." 

"  I  will,  indeed,  keep  it  in  mind.— 
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(Will  I  not  be  patient  ?    I  doubt 

rr 

IPt  you  are  right/'  be  said,  con- 
Jl^eTery  remains  of  the  ill-humour, 
pipe  began  to  feel  heartily  ashamed 
[Axe  you  going  to  her?  Tell  her 
|JA  not  disturb  her  for  the  world. 
I  she  cannot  come  down,  beg  of  her 
int  me,  be  it  but  for  one  quarts  of 
m  this  evening — and,  in  the  mean 
taking  a  small  parcel  out  of  his 
;,  which  contained  the  splendid 
?  of  pearls  which  had  giy^i  Lady 
idiffe  so  mux^h  pleasure,  *'  pray  carry 
.i.  litfle  prepltory  off  Jng^ 
xficant  gage  of  affection  on  my  part/' 
y  Whamdiffe  looked  excessively 
d,  received  the  parcel,  and  im- 
tely  left  the  rocon ;  where,  after  the 
iew  with  Eleanor,  she  speedily  re- 
ly and  exerted  herself  in  every  pos- 
manner  to  keep  up  the  conversation, 
Hesse  and  amuse  a  company — not 
sasy  either  to  please  or  to  amuse—* 
nner-time. 


roL.  n. 


us    -TUT    JiaSIlJT    11     ~3S&   "■■"J^-^   & 


iiuu.  LUC  tiie  imrrr   cf   ici-bigkxh 

tnyir " 

~  Bm  iKil  t^j  sae  ber  ai  aD  10-0^ 
-  WliT,  if  Tcm  nma  see  ba-,"  aid 

'm»adifle   a2   iast,  a   sadden    tl 
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diking  her,  "you  shall  see  her."  She 
Indread  something  of  suspicion  again  in 
Hb  looks  which  she  did  not  like.  "  Step 
'i^-stairs  with  me,  without  saying  a  word 
to  any  one,  and  you  shall  have  a  glimpK 
it  her  as  she  lies  there.  But  it  is  a 
prodigious  favour,  and  we  must  keep  it  to 
oondves ;  and  you  must  promise  me,  after 
ttat,  to  he  a  good  boy,  and  be  quiet." 

They  went  out  of  the  room  together. 
She  preceded  him  up  the  stairs,  and,  when 
ttey  came  to  the  door  of  Eleanor's  room, 
tttrned  the  lock  with  great  caution.  Then, 
her  finger  raised  to  impose  silence,  with 
*  noiseless  step  she  advanced  a  few 
P^ces,  and  he  followed  her  and  found 
J^self  in  Eleanor's  apartment.  The 
^^wunber  was  dindy  lighted  by  the  fitful 
Wazes  of  the  fire,  by  which  Gary  was 
•ftting  watching ;  but  the  flashes  of  light, 
that  rose  up  vividly  from  time  to  time, 
&1I  upon  the  bed,  and  illimiinated  the 
&ce  of  the  sleeper. 

There  she  lay ;  her  beautiful  hair,  still 
lishevelled  and  in  disorder,  hung  in  large, 
lasvy  masses  roimd  her, — ^her  cheek  rest- 
Dg    upon    her    hand,    her    face    turned 

F  2 


aod  the  fire,  M  ii  wmm  mA  ftO,  outif 
suddBi  flaifae*  «f  I^K  «M»  tbe  ni!« 

tojt.    She  lo^rf  ^  fc^i  Hi  tba<^ 

'Eli'aDor.   with    tbe   c^Biie,   trader  ere 
she  looked  haggard — sitaasir. 

He  stood  and  gazed  upon  ha-  in  aOat 
I^v  Whamdi^  did  hoc  like  the  ezfic 
sion  of  his  face;  it  ' 
gloomv,  dissatisfied, 
uttered  not  one  word ;  tbe  Tb<^  pwi 
in  utter  silence,  interrapted  ooIt  In*  a  d 
der  fflUipg  now  and  th^  frwn  the  ft 
the  rustling  of  Gary's  dress  as  she  mofi 
upon  her  chair,  and  the  light,  scant 
perceptible  breathings  erf"  the  slee;>er. 

He  stood  there  and  gazed  intentlf ;  ti 
longer  he  stood  th^e,  the  mere  inUat 
— the  more  anxdouslv — the  more  glooHJ 
.the  more  moodily.     At  last  he  raised  i 
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es,  which  had  been  fastened  on  the  bed> 
id  fixed  them  in  a  grave,  scrutinisiiig 
anner  upon  Lady  WhamdiflFe's  face. 

She  did  not  feel  very  well  able  to  stand 
lis  scrutiny;  neither  did  she  at  all  feel 
Mis&ed  with  the  effect  produced  by  this 
fcft  to  the  sleeping  sufferer.  When  she 
•oposed  it,  she  had  thought  only  of  it 
BEDg  the  best  and  readiest  method  of 
tisfying  RandaVs  mind  as  to  the  reality 

Eleanor's  indisposition.  She  had  not 
^^cted  upon — for,  indeed,  she  had  not 
*^rved — the  deep  sadness  so  indelibly 
^iressed  upon  her  daughter's  face;  and 
■^oh  sleep  only  rendered  the  more  ob- 
ti^,  because  the  more  fixed, 
f^e  only  thing  to  be  done  now,  it  was^ 
icnt,  was  to  get  B/andal  out  of  the 
^^^  as  soon  as  possible;  she,  therefore, 
^fdd  impatiently  to  him  that  they  had 
•"ter  go,  and  he  obeyed  without  hesita- 
^,  But,  when  they  had  reached  the 
^,  he  suddenly  returned  to  the  side 
the  bed,  again  gazed  with  intense 
*8iiig  at  the  sleeper,  and  then  turning 
*^iy  with  a  heavy  sigh,  followed  Lady 
^luffncliffe  down-stairs. 


RATXXSCLXFFE. 

Once  or  tmce  again  he  lookpd  el  W 
as  they  descended,  with  tliat  scnitiman!, 
suspicious  glance  whieh  had  annoyed  iiff 
so  much  in  the  bedroom ;  but  he  uUdN 
not    a  word.     "When    he   re-entered  ** 
drawing-room  he  took  a  book,  mid  sittiBt 
down  by  the  mautel-pieoe  in  a  o( 
out  of  the  wav  of  the  rest,  began  to 
or  to  pretend  to  read — for,  jji  trutli,  a' 
one  syllable  did  he  see. 

Lady  Whaimcliffe  made  vain  attcmj 
to  maintain  oven  the  nppearance  of 
fulness  throughout  the  evening ; — ^it  wool^ 
not  do.  People  fell  into  detaehed  groopv-  '■ 
any  conversation  that  arose  was  caniarf 
on  in  low  tones,  approaching  to  whispuutf 
In  short,  nevo*  was  wedding-day  preceded 
by  a  more  stupid  evening.  The  abseno^ 
of  the  bride  seemed  to  produce  more  tJiatf* 
the  natural  effect  of  such  an  imtowar^ 
eclipse. 

Lady  "Wbamcliffe  had  left  orders  witt» 
Cary,  to  let  her  know  as  soon  as  Eleanor 
should  awaken.  She  wished  to  see  bflT 
again  before  the  party  separated  for  *h» 
night,  and  that,  if  possible,  Randal  shonU 
see  hex  also.    She  was  becoming  infected    , 
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ith  the  general  nervousness  herself — de- 
fossed  with  the  idea  that  samething  amiss 
ould  happen.  She  kept  easting  uneasy 
^ces  at  Randal,  who  eontinued  to  sit 
ere,  preserving  his  air  of  deep  serious- 
te,  and  the  most  invincihle  silence.  Now 
1  then  she  exchanged  looks  with  her  son, 

0  was  still  more  anxious  than  she  was, 

1  with  fSar  better  reason.  But  no  Gary 
reared, — ^Eleanor  slumbered  on. 

^e  clock  struck  eleven,  the  usual  time 
xetiring.  Lady  Whamcliffe  made  the 
vistomed  sign  to  Mrs.  Langford,  and 
ing  her  candle,  prepared  to  light  that 
y  up  to  her  room.  Before  doing 
however,  she  bade  good-night  to 
'  young  gentlemen,  and  going  up  to 
tidal,  held  out  her  hand,  saying,  in 
light  a  manner  as  she  could  command, 
Ton  are  quite  in  a  brown  study,  Randal ; 
Bt  can  be  the  matter  with  you  ?  " 
He  let  fall  the  hand  which  held  the 
Dky  and  as  he  coldly  gave  her  the  other, 
ftin  fixed  his  scrutinising  eyes  upon  her 
te;  but  he  said  not  one  word.  She 
id  she  knew  not  exactly  what  in  that 
ik.  There  was  more  in  it  than  she  coul 
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well  deciphCT.     Certainly  there  was  ■ 
picion,  there  was  resentment — but   tha 
was  detp     anxiety;     there    was    iadnei 
beyond  dcseription,  and  ret  a  certain  air 
of  determination. 

She  turned  away,  and  went  oat  of  the 
room,  secretly  rejoicina;  that  twelve  o'dodc 
was  about  to  strike, — ^that  the  time  -was 
^)eeding  rapidly  away,  and  that  in  lea 
than  twelve  hours  more,  Kaudal  Lan^- 
ford  and  Eleanor  "WTiameliffe  would  be 
one. 


And  thus  Eleanor  slumbered  away  the 
most  important  hours  of  her  existence,— 
The  hours  for  self-examination,  for  deri- 
sion, for  action. — The  hours  'when  the 
destiny  of  her  whole  life  hung  in  the 
balance, — hours,  which  every  piindple  of 
duty,  as  of  wisdom,  required  that  she 
should  have  spent  in  the  most  rigid  in- 
quiry into  the  real  state  of  her  feelings— 
in  weighing  the  consequences  ai  that 
which  she  was  about  to  do,  and  deter- 
mining irrevocably  between  the  right  and 
the  wrong. 
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Gary,  I  omitted  to  say,  had  aided  the 
effect  of  bodily  and  mental  exhaustion, 
by  the  administration,  upon  her  own  re- 
sponsibility, of  a  pretty  strong  dose  of 
sedative  medicine.  The  deep  sleep  into 
which  Eleanor  had  been  thrown  was  not, 
therefore,  altogether  natural.  She  slum- 
bered on,  however,  until  between  four 
and  five  o'dook  in  the  morning;  and 
then  the  sleeper  awoke,  and  started  up 
in  her  bed,  wondering  where  she  was— 
what  had  happened;  and  the  events  of 
yesterday  floating  into  her  mind,  but  aU 
in  a  confiised  and  imcertain  manner,  as 
if  in  a  delirious  dream. 

It  was  about  six  o'clock  in  the  even- 
ing when  she  had  fallen  asleep  ;  and  now, 
what  o'clock  was  it  ? — ^Where  was  she  ? — 
What  had  happened? — ^What  was  about 
to  happen  ?  Oh !  her  mental  vision  was 
sharpened,  perhaps,  by  the  excitement  of 
the  medicine  she  had  taken ;  but  what  had 
happened — ^what  was  about  to  happen — 
too  soon  was  cleared  firom  the  mists  and 
vapours  of  her  recent  hea>y  slumber,  and 
the  past  and  the  future  stood  before  her, 
revealed  in  fearful  intensity. 
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Marcus! — Had  he  really  beon  there? 
His  passionate  gesttires,  his  impetuons 
love,  and,  above  all,  his  vehement  and 
indignant  words — had  all  this  really  been? 
Was  it  no  dream  ?  Ilad  these  things 
taken  place  really  ?  Had  slie  indeed  been 
with  him, — met  him  once  more  fiice  to 
face  ?  Had  lie  come  !dl  that  way — ^Iie 
■whom  she  thought  false — to  seek  Iim-,  and 
to  save  her  ? — He  who,  they  all  told  her, 
had  deserted  ^id  slighted  her  ?  And  had 
she  had  the  heart  to  leave  him  ?  Marcus ! 
Marcus !  that  loved  her  so — that  she  loved 
so  !  And  all  for  what,  and  for  whom  ?  For 
Bandal — Randal  Langford  !  The  man  so 
hated  and  despised  by  him — by  him !  And 
oh  !  then  arose  ^vith  drea<lful  power  those 
words — those  fatal  words  ! — 

"  I  thrashed  him  for  the  University." 
"Was  Uandal,  then,  utterly  unworthy 
of  the  esteem  she  bad  felt  for  him  ? 
Utterly  unworthy  of  the  sacrifice  she  was 
about  to  make  for  him  ?  "Was  he  in 
truth  what  the  indigpaant  Marcus  had 
painted  him  ?  And  oh !  that  generous, 
high-spirited,  loving  Marcus  !  Was  she 
to  forsake  him  —  leave  him — ^leave  him 
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for  ever  ?  And,  for  such  a  man  as  this  ? 
It  was  thus  her  dreadfully  excited  feel- 
ings represented  things  in  this  distracting 
moment. 

Marry  Randal! — ^Abandon  Marcus  for 
ever  !  Marry  Bandal  !  —  Impossible  ! 
Eleanor  was  no  longer  the  poor,  passive, 
feeble  slave  of  circumstance — she  was  a 
highly  excited  being !  Excited  to  an 
ahnost  unnatural  pitch  of  resolution  by 
anguish  of  mind,  and  exasperated  by  the 
^flTect  of  the  medicines  she  had  taken. 
She  started  upright  in  her  bed ;  she 
looked  round.  All  was  so  dark.  The 
night  lamp  had  gone  out;  the  fire  was 
extinguished.  Gary  seeing  her  young 
mistress  so  comfortably  asleep,  herself 
thoroughly  tired  out  with  the  business 
of  the  day,  and  anxious  to  be  up  and 
ifresh  early  in  the  morning,  had  left  her 
and  was  gone  to  bed. 

Eleanor  was  quite  alone,  in  the  awful 
darkness  and  silence  of  the  deep  night, 
when  every  one  is  asleep,  and  stiUness 
the  most  profoimd  weighs  upon  the  air. 
And  the  morrow  was  her  ^  wedding-day  1 
And  she   had   been    slumbering  all  the 
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precious  hours  away.  But  it  WM 
insr  already — not  to-morrow, — ■oh 
no — ^not  to-morrow — ^to-day 
The  morning  is  already  come, — the- 
morning^.  Ah !  tho  stable  clock  all 
One — two  —  tlu-ee  —  foiu-  —  five  I  ] 
five  ! — Five  o'clock ! — And  at  ten  tli^ 
to  be  married-  1 


4 

She  has  started  up  in  her  bed  agi 
the  sound  of  the  clock — sldrering, 
shaking,  and  looking  wildly  round.  1 
a  dim  faint  twilight  began  to  i 
through  the  apartment,  filling  it 
specti-al  lights  and  shadows.  And 
knew  tliat  it  was  the  approa<diing  e 
the  coming  day  which  wore  that  fe 
aspect,  so  shadowy  and  ghostly.  Aw 
day  before  it  ^vas  utterly  past — gone  to 
those  days  whose  history  is  closed 
ever '.  And  oh  !  that  day  before- 
day  so  swiftly  speeded  by — ^yet  fei 
indelibly  impressed,  once  and  for  ever 
terrible  vestiges  of  its  flight.  She 
seen  him  then — Seen  him — in  the 
a««n  !       Him  !    whom    she    had    i 
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thought  in  this  world  to  behold  more. 
Seen  him  !     Passionate,  earnest,  devoted, 
in  all  his  wild  and  vehement  sweetness. 
Him  beside  whom,  all  other  mortal  men 
were  but  as  deformed  ice  statues  to  her. 
And  she  had  heard   from  his  lips,  and 
lead  upon  his  ardent  feeling  countenance, 
the  expression  of  a  love  such  as  in  her 
happiest  moments    she    had   never  even 
ventured   to    dream    of.      And    he    had 
claimed  her  as  his  own-— claimed  her  by 
the  indefensible  right  of  love  1     And  what 
had  9he  done — ^leffc  him  !  forsaken  him — 
Suffered  her  cruel  brother   to  bear    her 
^v^y.     In  her   weakness   and  her  cow- 
^ce,  and  her  contemptible  want  of  self- 
assertion,  suffered  the  deep — ^the  strong — 
the  sacred  tie  to  be  torn  asunder.     And 
oh !  she  saw  it  all  now — saw  it  as  it  was 
to  haunt    her    evermore.       That    wild, 
reproachful  look,  as  he  turned  away,  and 
^^^hed   from    her    sight    between    the 
branches  of  the  thicket — ^lost  to  her  for 
erar  and  ever ! 

"  Oh,  Marcus  1  Marcus  ! "  was  her 
heart's  wild  cry  ;  "  return  again  my 
Marcus  I       Come    again,    my    Marcus  I 
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They  are  gomg  to  biiry  mo  alive.  Coiac 
again !  Come  again,  my  Marcus  I  *' — osi 
then  she  iniing  her  hands  as  there  sbt 
sat  upright  in  her  bed,  her  hair  strcMiinl 
over  her  shoulders,  her  eves  starting  fiwa 
their  sockets  wildly — lifted  up  in  uiral 
'  terable  despair — vainly  appeaUnar  to  aH 
knew  not  what — and  thci-e  was  none  t 
answer.  Asid  then  she  l)cnt  tliat  jioo 
face  of  hei-s  over  lier  wriivging  liand> 
and  a  flood,  a  veiy  torrent  of  tttfl 
rushed  forth,  mingled  with  hysterical  sol 
and  sraotheretl  cries.  It  was  all  si 
could  do  to  prevent  herself  rushing  fits 
her  bed,  falling  upon  the  floor,  tearin 
her  hair,  and  slu-ieking  alond. 

Oh,  well  spoke  the  poet :  *'  To  be  WM 
is  to  be  miserable." 

"What  availed  all  this  agony  and  pa 
sion?  There  was  nothing  to  be  don 
She  ■wanted  the  energy  wliicli  might,  I 
a  desperate  act  of  coui-age,  yet  have  saw 
her.  She  had  been  cowed  when,  a  dii) 
—  Dire  misfortune !  She  bad  lost  tl 
faculty  of  opposition  even  in  the  ma 
just  acts  of  scK-defence.  Sbc  had  be< 
so  accustomed  to  be  passive,  that  passii 
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was  all  she  could  be  even  in  the  greatest 
emergency.  She  had  all  the  gentle  force 
of  patience,  but  it  was  impossible  for  her 
to  exercise  the  heroic  constancy  of  re- 
sistance. 

Six  o'clock  strikes.  What  matters  the 
striking  of  the  clock?  What  matters 
the  feint  streaking  of  the  coming  dawn? 
^Hiat  matters  it  that  there  is  time  still 
for  action  to  one  who  cannot  act  ?  What 
avails  the  warning  that  time  is  running 
out  apace,  when  she  dares  not  take  the 
wamixig. 

As  the  clock  struck  again,  she  tlirew 
herself  upon  her  pillow,  face  downwards^ 
wideavouring  to  bury  her  head  in  it,  and 
shut  out  the  warning  uttered  by  that 
terrible  clock. 

Endeavouring  to  stupify  herself,  stun 
herself,  and  to  forget  that  time  was,  time 

IS,  and ^there  is  time  no  longer  !     Tor 

^en  o'clock  strikes,  and  the  room-door 
op^  and  Gary  presents  herself,  carrying 
^  bridal  vestments. 

They  are  to  be  married  at  ten.  The 
<^aniages  are  to  be  at  the  door  at  a 
<)uarter-past    nine;     and    what   are   two 
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hours  and  a  quarter  in  the  prepaiauoi 
for  sueb  an  event  ?  She  raised  lier  Iw 
as  she  heard  the  door  open,  and  thi 
sank  back  again,  and  lay  there  motiooles 
like  one  dead,  her  eyes  only  alive,  watchi 
tlie  api>arition,  as  it  seemed  to  ha^ 
Caiy,  now  entering  the  room. 

Gary,  not  wishing  to  disturb  fa 
whether  asleep  or  awake,  soonw  U 
was  absolutely  necessary,  kept  comi 
aod  going,  in  and  out  with  a  stcall 
pace,  bringing  in  first  one  article 
the  wedding-dress  and  then  another,  i 
carefully  arranging  them  in  order  at 
other  end  of  the  room.  Eleanor  lay  th 
and  watched  what  was  going  on,  as 
wretched  Mary  Stuart  might  have  watd 
the  preparations  for  her  toilet  on  i 
morning  of  her  execution-  Everytili 
set  carefully  out  that  she  was  to  m 
and  all  the  little  minute  and  trifiing 
rangements  for  her  adorning  upon  H 
day  which  was  to  be  hei-  last  on  earth. 

Perhaps  it  was  a  presentiment — ft  | 
vailing  feeling  that  this  day  would  abo 
iiCT  last— tliat  her  heart  was  breakiag 
would  break  before  the  day  was  ovw 
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cast  her  otos  upon  Utc  Geusc,  so  ash;  fate, 
which  rested  upon  the  pillow. 

"  Bless  my  stars !  dear  AlisN  'Wham* 
clifife !  "WTiat  is  the  matter  with  pw? 
How  dreadful  iU  you  do  look  !  " 

"For  all  answer  Eleanor  stretched  out 
ber  cold,  trembling  hand,  took  the  wanni 
sturdy  one  of  the  good  Carj-,  anil  Uid 
it  against  her  heart. 

"My  goodness  I  What's  the  matter? 
TfThat  is  the  matter  ?  " 

"  It's  breaking — that's  all." 

"Breaking!  breaking!  "What's  all  tlii» 
talk  about  ?  jMjss  Eleanor  !  Miss  TVliani- 
clilfe !  and  this  your  wedding-day !  What 
can  you  be  thinking  on  ?  What  can  ft» 
be  raving  on  ? — ^And  Mr.  Kandid,  that  yW 
used  to  be  so  fond  of,  and  he  so  fimd  rf 
you !  Well,  wedding-days,  they  say,  atf 
nen'ous  days  to  most  young  ladies;  but 
then  only  tlunk  what  most  of  'em  have  to 
leave  !  Homes,  and  sisters,  and  brotliei^ 
and  iriends,  and  father,  and  mother  1  uid 
go  nobody  knows  where,  and  often  with 
nobody  knows  whom,  or  something  very 
much  like  it.  But  you,  dear  Miss  EleanoiV 
cady  think  how  much  less  awesome  a  Uung 
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is  for  you ;  why  it's  quite  free  and  easy 
e,  to  your  own  cousin,  you  know.  You 
ven't  even  to  leave  the  family — ^And  one 
uVe  known  from  a  baby ;  and  who,  I 
rily  believe — -though  he  mayn't  be  of  a 
ty  loving  nature  to  all  the  world — ^loves 
u  as  the  apple  of  his  eye." 
She  sighed,  and  the  countenance  softened 
little  from  its  look  of  distraction  and 
»ror  at  this.  There  was  but  one  thought 
hich  could  afford  the  slightest  alleviation 
'  her  lacerated  feelings,  and  that  was  the 
lought  that  B/andal  loved  her,  and  that 
le  oonld  make  him  happy  at  least. 
But  then  there  was  another — ^a  dearer, 
fifcr  dearer,  who  must  be,  who  would  be, 
ho  was  most  miserable.  And,  oh  !  the 
»nungs  of  her  poor,  longing  heart  after 
im! 

**But  come,  come.  Miss  Eleanor,"  con- 
Jitied  the  old  servant,  "  time  flies  apace, 
fcaae  to  be  getting  up.  There's  your  hair 
^  be  done  you  know,  and  that  in  itself 
31  take  me  three-quarters  of  an  hour." 
**Qet  up— get  up  " — answered  she  me- 
ianieally — "and  what? — what  for? — 

ittt ?" 

G  2 
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"  Why  to  be  mamed,  sure  and  certiUB," 
said  Gary,  half  Iwi^iiii^.  "  CJct  up  to  b» 
sure  joa  must.  Miss  Eleanor,  and  loso  DO 
time." 

She  attempted  no  resistance ;  she  gV 
up.  For  a  little  while  she  seemed  perioli 
passive  and  patient  under  the  hands  i 
Carj-,  and  suffered  herself  to  be  drw 
like  a  victim  adorning'  for,  but  ignoM 
of,  the  coming  sacrifice.  But  when,  af 
haTing  completed  Uie  plaiting  and  arrani 
ments  of  the  most  Ix-autiful  Iiatr  in  1 
worid,  her  maid  was  proceeding  to  jdi 
the  orange-flower  coronet  upon  her  he 
a  sudden  rush  of  i-ecoUections  seemed 
come  over  her ;  she  uttered  a  fearful  c 
tore  the  flowers  from  her,  and  cast  th 
desperately  upon  the  floor. 

"  What  am  I  about  ? — What  are  j 
about  ? — What  are  we  doing  ?  "  — ! 
sfreitnied  wildly, 

"  Doing — doing.  Miss  Eleanor  1  Cfl 
^Mjse  yourself  my  dear,  dear  yoimg  bi 
for  goodness'  sake." 

"  How  very  strange  she  is ! "  thouj 
Gary,  "  I  never  imagined  her  poor  narr 
conld  give  way  in   this  manner.    Bo 
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my  dear  Miss  Eleanor,  do  please  take  a  few 
of  your  drops.  Don't  give  way  in  this 
•ort.   Really,  do  recollect  yourself,  please." 

She  laid  hold  of  Gary's  arm,  grasping  it 
with  such  force,  that  she  left  the  mark  of 
her  small  fingers  upon  the  flesh,  and  look- 
ing at  her  vrith  an  almost  fierce  expression 
faring  in  her  eyes,  saying — "  Tell  me — ^tell 
ine— I  don't  know ;  I  don't  understand — 
(Ml !— oh !  Marcus — ^Marcus !  " 

The  fatal  name  at  last  hurst  forth,  wild 
screams  succeeded,  and  she  fell  in  violent 
hysterics  upon  the  ground.  Her  shrieks 
^cre  heard  in  Lady  Whamcliffe's  room ; 
the  terrified  mother  came  rushing  in. 

**  What  is  the  matter  ?  What  are  you 
«^hout,  Gary  ?  " 

''  Oh,  madam  !— Oh,  Lady  Whamcliffe  ! 
•he's  very,  very  had,  I  am  sure." 

**  Child !  child !  Eleanor !— Some  aether, 
Caiy;  some  sal  volatile!  Child  1  dear 
Bcanor ! — ^and  all  her  heautiful  hair  too — 
^8  well  you  had  not  put  the  veil  and 
^ers  on. — ^Dear,  dear  girl !  take  this." 

And  Lady  Whamcliffe,  holding  the  glass 
fcher  daughter's  lips,  at  the  same  moment 
endeavoured  to  save  the  beautiful  plaits  of 
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hair  fi-om  being  altogether  diahevpUed  and 
disarranged  upon  tJie  ground. 

The  paroxysm  began  to  subside.  HflW- 
ings  of  the  breast  and  heavy  siglis  sat 
ceeded  to  convulsions.  Eleanor  opened 
her  eyes,  and  endeavoured  to  smile  faJK^. 
to  reassure  her  mother,  who  did,  indeed 
look,  for  her,  most  unusually  distressed 
and  annoyed. 

"  You  are  better,  my  love.  Lay  bff  "' 
upon  the  bed,  Gary ;  I  doubt  you'll  have  , 
aU  the  hair  to  do  over  again,"  wliispt^n'd 
Lady  Wliamcliffe,  now  much  relieved,  and 
able,  as  is  the  case  with  most  of  us,  to 
return  to  petty  troubles,  when  the  gtcatff 
ones  have  passed  away. 

"  Oh !  we'll  manage  that,"  answered 
Cary ;  "  only  let  Miss  "Whamdiffe  be  still 
after  her  drops  for  a  bit." 

"  Yes,  lie  down,  there's  my  darling:" 

And  Eleanor,  completely  exhausted  liy 
the  paroxysm,  and  literally  feeling  nMW 
dead  than  alive,  suffered  herself  to  be  laii 
by  the  mother  and  the  attendant  iqwo 
the  bed.  She  closed  her  eyes,  and  sank 
&  state  of  almost  complete  mtffrii 
Lno  longer  physical  insen^ility. 


Ute  bed. 
1^  into  a  s 
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"  I  had  Ixitter  go  on  with  my  dressing 

here,"  whispered  Lady  Whamcliffe ;  "  Tell 

Standish  to  give  you  my  things,  and  I  >vill 

fe  putting  them  on.    You  can  do  that  for 

file  ;  for  I  would  rather  St^mdish  did  not 

come  in.    Tell  her  I  shall  not  want  her 

now,  and  that  I  will  come  and  have  my 

hadx  finished  and  my  bonnet  put  on  in 

nay   own  room    when    Miss    Eleanor  is 

better." 

Gary  left  the  room. 

Then  Lady  Whamcliffe  approached  her 

daughtei''s  bed.     There  she  lay,  livid  as 

deatli,   one    pale    white   hand    and    arm 

®^nded  upon  the  bed-clothes,  the  other 

^^>  upon  which  her  head  rested,  mth 

^^  hand  clenched,  thrust  despairingly  for- 

^^^cl.    Never  had  she  looked  more  sm*- 

^^ingly  lovely.     But  never  had  even  her 

^eatri^peg  expressed  such  deep  sadness. 

*  It  is  very  tiresome — very  provoking," 
™^ V^ght  iiCT  mother,  in  much  perplexity ; 
"  ^ Vit  there  is  nothing  for  it  now  but  to 
^^*^^  the  matter  through.  Her  nerves  are 
**^y  disordered.  Nothing,  it  is  plain, 
^"^  restore  them  but  quiet ;  and  how  can 
^^t  a  sensitive  creature  have   anything 


Eke  qtnet  tin  a  marriage  is  over  r  ficsadcs, 
eTCTybodj"  wUl  be  coining — the  breakinsl 
leadr — ail  this  expense — and  Sir  John, — 
and  then  the  Lau^ords — they  will  be 
offended,ten  to  one;  and  once  oiFend  a  Long- 
ford ami  good-bye  to  you — And  Randal, 
too  I  The  silly,  poor  fellow,  seemed  to  sol* 
fer  hfflribiy  last  night,  and  not  to  look  1 
satisfied.  He  '11  be  off  for  good  if  oiw 
don't  take  care,  and  then  what  will  Sir 
John  and  ETenird  say  r  Besides,  sudi  m 
eli-rible  match  as  it  is  for  her,  and 
suitable  to  everybody  in  every  way, — no, 
no, — there  is  nothing  else  to  be  done  now 
but  to  have  a  little  resolution  and  force 
the  matter  through."  She  took  out  her 
watch. 

"  A  quarter-past  eight,  if  I  don't  de- 
rfare.  TVell,  she  cannot  be  expected  to 
appear  till  half-past  nine,  and  then  only 
just  to  pass  to  her  father's  carriage- 
Randal  need  not  see  her  till  that  moment 
— A  look  will  be  all — and  really,  as  for  hM" 
l»«r,  it  does  not  look  so  very  bad— tb* 
^plaits  can  be  smoothed  a  little,  and  tl»~- 
*  will  eoT»  a  good  deal,  and  we  caa 
r  the  reil  a  Uttle  forward.     Oh,  Caiy"^ 


^  plaits  ea 

^^MBraw  thi 
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luLbinial  attoDtion  to  the  minutest  details 
oa  stu^  mutters  so  dmracteristic  of  Lady 
Wtuimclf£fe,  was  in  a  short  time  com- 
pleted. Whilst  this  was  going  oai,  t 
whispered  convezsation  was  kept  up  1w- 
nreea  the  lady  and  the  atrtendnnt. 

"  I  think  we  may  let  her  lie  till  a  qnaftai 
to  nine,  Gary.  You  can  scuttle  up  her  hair 
some  way.  It  does  not  look  so  very  had  ^^J 
oven  as  it  is — and  there's  nothing  but  the  ^^^| 
ilress  and  the  veil  to  be  put  on."  ^^H 

"There,  that  will  do,"  as  Gary  mscrted-      i 

I  lie  last  pin  ;  and  !Uidy  "WliamcIilTc  haring; rz 

siin'^ed  herself  in  the  long  glass,  arranp«^ 1 

the  fidl  of  a  lace  or  a  ribbon,  and  settlfcH-^^H 

everything  at  Last  to  her  satisfoction,  **'''"■* 

"  I  will  just  step  down  and  see  how  tliin^-^^^^a 

are  going  on.    You  stay  here,  and  for  de;L"«: ' 

lite  don't  utter  a  word,  or  make  the  leas-*-      ^^ 

noise  to  dteturb  her    till   it  is  absoluteL^^^ 

neeessary.    She  seems  to  liave  fallen  aslee£»  ^ 

>Ve  may  let  her  lay  till  nine.  If  she  « ter«=:^^" 
minutes  behind  the  time  it  surely  does  at:»='^K^^ 
signify." 

And  she  left  the  rvmm. 

»  haU,  at  the  foot  of  the  staire,  t^im^:^^ 
-■  met  was  Handal  Xangfiracr*::^   ■ 
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absence;   I  beg  I  may  be  allowed  toil 
her  now,  and  alone." 

"  'Wei],  well,  tMs  is  the  most  unreasoa- 
able,  the  most  unheard-of  reiin(«tt  IIhI 
ever  was  made  by  a  bridegroom  upon  ti» 
wedding  morning.  Don't  you  know  thst, 
by  all  precedent,  she  belongs  cxcluar^ 
to  me  for  these  few  remaining  hoiire  rt 
least — You  are  quite  infringing  upon  my 
known  privileges — but  as  you  were  so  un- 
luckily disappointed  last  night,  I  will  WM« 
my  prescriptive  claims  in  your  fiiYOur. 
Allow  me  only  to  pass  you  for  a  momoit. 
I  must  just  step  down  to  the  housekeeper'* 
room  to  give  a  few  last  directions ;  but  t 
will  come  back  as  soon  as  possible — ani 
then  I  \vill  go  up  and  hurry  on  this  dear 
child,  and  you  sbaU  see  her  immediately." 
And  Lady  Wharacliffe  passed  him  quickly, 
and  made  her  way  towards  the  house- 
keeper's room,  where  she  took  care  to  be 
detained  till  a  quarter-past  nine,  whiW 
Randal  paced  the  hall,  anxious  and  out 
of  humour,  wondering  she  did  not  W- 
tum,  and  ra.ost  impatiently  consulting  liis 
ira'tch,  and  looking  at  the  door  by  which  da 
He  was  more  and  mW 
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bUaa — >that  most  sacird  moment  of  Idi 
Hfe,  when  he  was  to  place  the  holy  rinj 
upon  Eleanor's  linger,  to  be  thus  clooded 
OTCT  with  distrust  and  doubt,  aud  bwMn* 
a  moment  of  ineffable  misray.  No,  that- 
at  least,  it  should  not  be.  Come  what 
would  of  it,  he  would  see  Elaanor  fiist 
He  would  s«e  hor,  and  speak  to  ha, 
exchange  a  &w  words  alone,  and  set  B0 
risrht. 

It  does  not  appear  that  he  rmticipated' 
anrthin^  more.  In  spite  of  his  mis- 
givings, it  would  seem  that  he  hid 
nolhing  in  him  which  in  the  least  ap- 
proached to  a  suspicion  of  the  real  state 
of  the  case,  he  had  all  along  doubted 
whether  Eleanor  really  loved  him,  as  he 
so  passionately  desired  to  be  loved-  Sb 
had  all  along  distrusted  his  power  to 
make  her  so  exquisitely  happy  as  he 
longed  to  make  her — as  his  pride,  as  wdl 
as  his  love  demanded  that  he  should  be 
able  to  make  her.  Such  fe^ings  were 
the  sole  grounds  of  his  present  discontent 
He  se^ns  to  hare  expected,  that  if  allowed 
to  «ee  hor  alone  for  a  few  moments,  ft 
•gain  have  happened,  as  it  had  » 
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indeed,  prepared  to  give  his  prayw  tin 
form  of  a  demand,  should  he  meet  vrifli 
any  opposition  upon  her  pai-l,  Tlie  (afflflv 
was  early  up  and  stirring,  and  there  wass 
great  hurry  and  hustle  to  he  overliesri 
as  he  M'alked  pensively  up  and  donn  Ibi 
haU,  listening  for  the  weU-knoim  foot 
steps  of  Lady  "UTiamcliffe ;  hut  all  thi 
jiassing  and  hurrying  to  and  firo  seeme 
a  matter  of  course  upon  such  an  occasiffl 
Suddenly  he  thought  he  heard  a  6ii 
sliriek,  and  doors  hastily  open  and  ^i 
up-stairs.  He  listened  anxiously,  1 
thought  he  recognised  the  voice  ^aii 
But  at  that  moment  the  douhle-dow 
the  head  of  the  stairs,  which  closed  t! 
gallery  that  way,  to  shut  out  the  noi 
from  the  hall,  and  wliich  had  stood  a  litt 
open,  was  suddenly  closed  and  he  con 
hear  no  more. 

He  thought  the  hours  never  would  n 
off,  and  that  Lady  WhamcUfe  nw 
would  appear.  It  was  nearly  nine,  wb" 
at  last  she  came.  Not  unprepared  to  ft 
him  there,  for  she  supposed  that,  like  ti 
rest  of  the  young  men,  he  would  1 
,  and  waiting    about    ii    the  hi 
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or  the  drawing-room,  but  a  good  deal 
annoyed  to  see  him  phmted  at  the  foot 
ni  the  stairs — ^looking  up  as  if  watching 
for  something,  and  with  a  very  gloomy 
expression  of  face.  The  cloud  had,  in- 
deed, been  darkening,  and  darkening 
«very  quarter  of  an  hour  that  he  had 
waited  expecting  her.  She  could  get  to 
Eleanor's  room  through  the  servants* 
apartments  another  way;  and  she  was 
resolved  that  hapi)en  what  might,  the 
affianced  ones  should  not  meet  until 
Eleanor  came  down  to  pass  to  her  father's 
carriage.  She  thought  the  only  thing  to 
be  done  would  be  to  return  up-stairs 
without  repassing  him,  and  quite  to  forget 
^  promise  in  the  natm*al  hm'ry  incident 
^  the  occasion,  leaving  her  excuses  to  be 
*^ted  or  not  as  the  case  might  be ;  and 
feeling  very  indifferent  as  to  whether  she 
8*ve  satisfaction  or  dissatisfaction  to  her 
''^•in-law,  so  that  he  were  once  irrevoc- 
^y  her  son-in-law. 

At  nine  o'clock,  therefore,  she  entered 
^  daughter's  room ;  whilst  Randal, 
^rting  every  moment  more  distressed 
*d  irritable,  vainly  endeavoured  to  be- 
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guile  his   impatience  by  pacang  up  nl 

down  the  liall,  pausing  fi.*om  time  to  titf 
to  cast  a  look  up  the  stairs,  or  at  the  Aw 
hj'  which  Lady  Whamcliffe  had  vanishei 
Then  he  would  place  himself  before  lh( 
tall,  narrow,  ai'ched  windows  of  the  h^ 
and  watch  the  sleet  and  rain  drivini 
against  the  small  panes,  or  list«n  t 
the  swell  of  the  wmds,  which,  at  ir 
tervals,  shook  the  caseinents  as  if  tbe 
would  burst  them  through,  and  gtosK 
and  wliistled  around  the  house  or  amoB 
the  trees. 

It  was,  indeed,  a  dreadful  morning. 

The  hall-clock  told  the  quarter-pa 
nine,  and  then  Sir  John  Whamdifi 
accompanied  by  Everard,  and  the  oA 
young  men,  sallied  forth  from  a  snu 
breakfast  -  room,  where  they  had  be 
taking  chocolate  over  a  blazing  fire,  a 
began  to  look  for  their  hats,  great-coS 
and  gloves  ;  for  the  carriages  were  by  ti 
time  prepared  to  come  round. 

There  they  found  Randal. 

"  Heyday !  "  cried  Sir  John  ;  "  Tc 
Iwel  my  good  fellow.  It  is  dreadM 
«ld.    There    is    chocolate    in    the  litt 
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l)reakfast-room,  and  a  roaring  fire.  Do 
come  in  and  take  something  before  start- 
ing. You  have  a  good  tour  miles  to  go, 
aid  over  a  rough  north  country  road." 

"  No,  thank  you.  Sir  John ;  I  am  wait- 
ing to  see  Lady  WhamcMe.  Everard," 
taking  him  aside,  "  listen  to  me.  I  must 
we  your  sister/' 

"Well,"  answered  Everard,  affecting  to 
latigh,  and  glancing  at  the  clock ;  "  then 
just  have  patience  for  fourteen  minutes 
longer,  and  I  take  it  the  carriages  will  be 
at  the  door,  and  down  the  lovely  bride 
will  come.*' 

"But  you  do  not  or  will  not  under- 
stand me,  Everard.  Every  one  seems 
in  a  league,  I  think,  wilfuUy  to  misun- 
^l^rstand  me  this  morning.  I  want — ^I 
wsh—I  must  —  and  I  will — speak  U) 
^teaiior  for  a  few  minutes  alone, — ^before 
Ae  comes  down  to  enter  your  father'* 
cwriage." 

He  spoke  earnestly,  angrily,  passiw*- 
atdy.  Everard  cast  a  hasty,  alarmit^l, 
scrutinizing,  glance  at  him.  The  vA^xu:^* 
W  not  escape  Randal.  But  the  fASu-r 
wcoflected    himself,    and,  with  a  lau'^h 

H   2 
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which   he    intended    to    sound   caielMi 
turned  awav,  saying, — 

"  You  must  be  devOT  if  you  get  it 
"Women,  the  deuce  take  them,  can  think 
of  nothing  but  their  dress  on  a  wedding 
morning.  I'll  be  bound  they  arc  all  t« 
busy  with  her  toilette  to  remember  jon- 
But, — "  observing  the  increasing  gloom  of 
Randal's  face, — he  added,  "  but,  if  yoa 
really  do  wish  it,  I'll  run  up-stairs  to  mf 
mother,  and  see  what  can  be  done." 

And  lightly  he  ascended  the  stairs. 
Tlie  red  door  closed  after  him.  lie  did  not 
return  any  more  than  his  mother  hsA 
done. 

Randal  remained  standing  at  the  foot 
of  the  stairs,  his  eyes  riveted  upon  tb^ 
red  door.  He  could  scarcely  contain  his- 
rage  and  impatience. 

And  now  the  carriages  are  heard 
coming  roimd.  Sir  John  "Whamclifle's 
draws  up  to  the  door ;  whilst  the  sleet 
and  rain  beat  pitilessly  against  the  wn- 
dows,  and  the  wind  roars  and  howb 
furiously. 

Mrs.  Langford,  who  had  been  sitting" 
quietly  over  the  fire  in  her  own  dresaJng' 
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room,  now  entered  the  hall,  accompanied 
hy  two  or  three  young  ladies  who  were 
to  officiate  as  hridesmaids.  They  had 
arrived  early  that  morning,  and  had  been 
taken  up-stairs  to  breakfast  and  warm 
themselves. 

The  hall  began  rapidly  to  fill  with 
the  wedding-guests  and  their  attendants. 
Servants  were  seen  hurrying  up  and 
down,  preparing  people  for  the  departure ; 
helping  the  gentlemen  to  their  cloaks  and 
great-coats,  and  holding  shawls  and 
cloaks,  whilst  the  yoimg  men  attended 
^Pon  the  young  ladies. 

^ere  was  much  laughing,  chattering, 

^^   bustle  going  on;    whilst  the  wind 

^^hoxit  burst  out  at  intervals  into  the 

*nost    furious  blasts, — ^howling  and  shriek- 

^i     and  the  rain  and  sleet  drove  more 

^^l^:ntly  than  ever  against  the  clattering 

^'^^^tDws.     Surely  such  a  day  of  tempest 

*^      scarcely  ever    been    known   in  the 

«>™Xtry! 

"  "\niat  weather  1  what  the  deuce  shall 

^®    do?      We  shall  all   be  blown  over. 

^^^  horrid  cold ! ''  &c.,  &c.,  &c. ;— and 

™^  feet  kept  stamping  in  pretty  impa- 
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tienee  upon  the  marlile  floor  of  the  a 
ment,  and  there  was  great 
boas  and  mantles,  with, — "  Oh, ' 
up  well,  for  goodness'  sake !  "  ani 
give  me  my  victorine ! "  and, — ' 
shame  to  muffle  yourself  up  so ! " 
so  on.  And,  in  the  midst  of  tliis  oonfiisk 
of  cheerful  voices,  and  pretty  aflVctatuai 
and  all  the  lively  hurry  incident  ( 
occasion,  there  that  tali  dark  figure  I 
— his  eyes  riveted  upon.  thereddoo^J 
sulforing  from  an  agony  of  mingU-d  ves 
tion,  anger,  distrust,  and  impatience  ii 
possible  to  describe. 

Nobody  noticed  him.  It  seemed  i 
tural  enough  that  he  should  stand  watc 
ing  there; — and  his  countenance  n 
tiimed  away, — so  that  no  one  obsen 
the  almost  livid  paleness  that  gradua 
overspread  the  harsh  and  dark  & 
Even  had  they,  few,  I  believe,  w« 
have  cared  to  interpose  by  any  troub 
some  observations ;  he  was  a  man  pea] 
in  general  were  not  very  fond  of  meddii 
with. 

At  last,  Sir  John  Wharacliffe  hinu 
"^1^1  to   grow  impatient  as  he  saw  1 
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fine  horses  standing  waiting  at  the  door, 
exposed  to  all  the  fury  of  the  wind,  rain 
and  deet, — ^and  began  to  swear  a  little, 
and  to  exdaim  in  no  measured  terms 
against  women  for  their  endless  delays, — 
and  at  last  ordered  one  of  the  female 
sorvaats,  in  attendance,  to  go  up-stairs 
and  inquire  when  Lady  Whamdiffe  would 
be  ready. 

She  obeyed  and  passed  through  that 
red  door,    which,   as  it  stood    there  so 
ohstinately   closed,    as    it    were,    against 
him.  alone,  seemed,  at  last,  to  fret  Randal 
beyond  bearing.     Feeling  desperate,  and 
resolved  to  force  an  explanation  at  any 
risk,  he  set  his  foot  upon  the  stairs,  and 
was  beginning  impetuously  to   ascend, — 
when  the    hated  obstacle  was    suddenly 
thrown  aside, — ^the  door  flew  wide  open, — 
^^  at  the  head  of  the  stairs,  as  about  to 
descend, the  bride  at  last  appeared;  she 
was  leaning  upon  her  brother's  arm,  and 
supported,   as    it    were,   behind,   by  her 
mother. 

Her  white  dress  floated  round  her,— the 
beautiful  hair  was  lialf-hidden,  half  dis- 
played  by  the    light    folds  of   the    ricli 
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Brussels  veil.     Her  fair  forehead  mn 
mounted  by  the  pale  greens  and  the  «1 
hlossoms    of    Jier    bridal    coroiifit;- 
beneath  them  appeared  a   face   far 
than  all  these.    The  cheek  was  coli 
bloodless,  ghastly, — ^n^an,  greenish 
were  around  her  lips  and  beneath  hi 
which  were  mde  open,  and  seemed  to 
into  vacancy  ^ith  a  di*eamy    immen 
stare. 

She  moved  forward  as  if   impelled 
others  only,  and  by  no  will  of  her  ownl 
— in  a  strange,  spectral,  silent  manner. 

He  was  inexpressibly  shocked.  It  *■»* 
Aiith  a  fceUiig  approaching  almost 
lioiTor  that  lie  stood  there  for  a  moment 
gaziug  upon  the  altered  face  of  he! 
he  so  passionately  loved  ;  —  then,  M 
longer  master  of  himself,  he  was  rushing 
vehemently  fonvard  to  addi-ess  her, — even 
now,  —  but  Everard  waved  him  impe- 
riously back, — sayiaig;,  in  an  angry  tone,-- 

"Are  yon  resolved  to  drive  my  father 
mad  ?  Tor  Heaven's  sake  get  along,  Elea- 
nor,— do  you  hear  how  it  rains  ?  you  will 
^  drowned  before  you  get  into  the  c«- 
riage." 
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he  passed,  with  her,  hastily  on, — 
en  whilst  he  was  speaking,  the  hall- 
Bs  opened,  and  such  a  whirlwind  of 
id  storm  burst  in  'that  everything' 
lirown  into  the  most  imutterable 
on.  And  in  the  midst  of  this, 
jr  sensible  of  what  was  going  on, 
that  pale  spectre  hurried  forward, 
d  by  Lady  Whamdiflfe,  —  who 
.  him  with  a  nod  and  a  smile 
^  passed. —  Tlie  first  sound  which 
led  him  from  the  sort  of  trance 
hich  he  fell  was  the  loud  banging^ 
he  carriage-door, — ^the  cry  of  "  All 
'  by  the  two  footmen,  as  they 
up  behind, — and  the  rolling  away 
John  Whamcliffe's  carriage 
it  followed  was  all  confusion, — ^the 
>ared  through  the  door,  and  hissed 

the  casements ;  the  rain  poured 
in  torrents  with  deafening  violence, 
laughed,  and  cried  out;  and  the 
mes  enjoyed  the  hurry  and  disorder 
itmost; — ^but  he  heard  nothing, — 
roar  of  many  waters  was  in  his  ears, 
le  stood  there  like  one  bewildered, 
tarted,  and  was  awakened ;  for  now 
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his  grave  aiid  formal  motlier  came  up  to  | 
Mm  in   her   coldest  and  most  composed  1 
manner, — and,   as   if  tliis  morning  ■ 
tlie  most   ordinary  morning  in  his  life, 
addressed  Itim  with, — 

"You  go  with  me,  Randal;  and  Mies 
Montage  and  Mr.  "WTiamcliffc  are  of  our 
party.  Come,  if  vou  please ;  the  carriage 
is  at  the  door  I  believe,  and  vrc  mast 
not  keep  anybody  iraiting  this  horrid 
day,"  &c. 

And  his  scr\-ant  came  up  mth  his  hat 
and  gloves,  which  he  took  mechanically, 
and  followed  passively  into  the  carriage, 
whilst  the  winds  lifted  their  loud  voices, 
and  whistled,  and  roared,  as  if  in  wild  uid 
gloomy  mockery  ;  the  huge  trees  bent  and 
bowed  their  huge  branches  to  the  earth, 
as  if  in  a  bitter  irony  of  congratulation ; 
the  vanes  upon  the  roofs  shrieked  and 
cried,  and  all  nature  seemed  rushing  to- 
gether in  ^vildest  uproar,  like  that  whidi 
was  raging  in  his  o'vfii  breast. 

Miss  Montague  took  her  seat. 

"  "What  are  we  waiting  for,  Mr.  Wham- 
cliffe  ?  Oh,  Mr.  Wliamcliffe !  "Where  is 
Mr.  "Wharncliffe  ?" 
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He  was  nowhere  to  be  found :  there  was 
a  general  hue  and  cry  for  him ;  at  length 
somebody  recollected  that  they  had  seen 
him  leap  into  Sir  John  Whamcliflfe's  car- 
riage, immediately  after  his  mother.  So 
the  door  of  Mrs.  Langford's  carriage  was 
shut,  and  it  drove  aiftray. 

Not  one  word  did  Biandal  utter  as  they 
went  along.  Wrapped  up  in  his  doak, 
which  he  had  drawn  closely  round  him, 
and  held  so  as  entirely  to  conceal  almost 
the  whole  of  his  face,  he  remained  obsti- 
nately silent,  in  spite  of  all  Miss  Mon- 
tague's attempts  to  draw  him  into  con- 
versation. At  length,  seeing  him  so 
determined  not  to  make  himself  agree- 
able, the  young  lady,  voting  him  for  the 
hundredth  time  in  her  life  the  rudest  and 
most  odious  creature  she  had  ever  met 
with,  turned  away  to  amuse  herself  with 
something  else.  Certaiiily  it  was  not  with 
Mrs.  Langford. 

She  was  a  merry,  cheerful  -  tempered 
girl  herself,  and  certainly,  as  she  hung 
her  arm  through  the  side-straps  of  the 
carriage,  swinging  easily  up  and  down, 
eyeing  now  the   dark  and  moody  bride- 


xii£   SUIT  t^   ftiff  and  itai^ 
c, — ^^i'™"Tt'   &arcD«tdifip,  hr  all  «:- 
4  ia»  a  TEST  fine  place,  and  tlie 
p^lte  Bust  c^Tilcnt  and  im- 
r, — shcilidnol 
1  to  enTT  the  bride- 
3iii^  Ar  blurred  haatlf  in  her  firedom* 
wti  Aonshi,  iriA  aiare  than  usual  roo' 
flMnK^,  cf  a  certnn  feir-haired,  brizM—  I 
f«e4>  Bwi*  yomtg  fdlow  in  a  caralrr  n^" 

»iame  ncfi  yerr  Icms  time  brfbre. 

Mi*.  Lanirford  preserved  her  air  of  col* 
and  staielT  diirnitr,  occupied  with  her  offW 
dciTT  tboairhTjs  quite  unobservant  of  tb© 
condition  of  her  son ;  who,  peTfectly  stn- 
pified  with  excess  of  his  misery,  main- 
tained his  position  unmoved,  during  the 
long,  long  way  it  was  to  the  church  wlerff 
the  marriage  was  to  take  place. 
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**  Darker  and  darker  the  black  shadows  fall, 
No  voice  in  the  chambers,  no  sound  in  the  hail." 


It  was  a  small,  darksome,  little  turn- 
down church,  at  which  the  ceremony 
^  to  be  performed ;  the  walls  overgroAvn 
^h.  ivy,  which  hung  in  heavy  wreaths 
'^  the  old  windows  of  yellowish,  green- 
glass,  and  so  small-paned  as  almost 
^exclude  the  light  when  light  there  was 
V^  had;  but  the  day  was  so  obscured 
tile  raging  storm,  which  stiU  continued 

\)eat,  that  it  was  literally  through  a 
>cx  twilight  that  the  company  made  their 
^y  to  the  altar.. 


no 

The  partv  in  the  first  carriage  »ao 
already  standing  there,  ivhen  Randal  e^ 
tered  the  church.  He  hastened  up,  ha 
face  flushed,  Ms  hrow  dark,  his  gestortt 
impatient  but  determined  even  yet— he 
felt  resolved  to  demand  some  esplanatum 
before  the  irrevocable  vow  was  made. 
But  what  can  man  do  ?  Wliat  can  ti« 
strongest  and  most  determined  will  offeci 
against  the  force  of  some  circunistanccs- 
trivial  yet  invincible  ?  "flTiat  could  Randa 
do, — defiant  and  daring  as  his  spirit  was 
and  holding  in  such  rude  contempt  th 
conventional  prejudices  of  other  men,- 
wbat  could  even  he  do  now,  when  thw 
stood  his  affianced  bride  actually  waitinj 
for  him  at  the  altar,  surrounded  by  all  thi 
expectant  company  of  friends  and  relation 
upon  both  sides  ?  What  could  he  do  bn 
accept  the  hand  thus  almost  forcedj  as  i 
i^'ere,  into  his  ? 

She  stood  there,  leaning  agidnst  "Evi 
rard,  wlio  had  one  arm  round  her  wiust 
her  head  rested  against  his  shoulder — M 
willingly  but  of  necessity,  for  she  cool 
not  hold  it  up ;  and  while  thus  she  Uq 
lie  kept  unceasingly  muttering  somethir 
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t  an  under  tone  to  her.  Her  eyes  were 
ist  up  to  Ms  face  with  a  vague,  im« 
bring  eiqpression  which  he  appeared  not 
)  see — or  seeing,  would  not  answer ;  but 
piing  to  the  company  to  arrange  them- 
Ives,  he  cast  a  significant  look  at 
Uidal.  The  look  was  half-defying,  half- 
afisaring.     It  seemed  to  say,  "  Nothing 

the  world  but  nervousness.     She  will 

^ell  when  it  is  over ; " — and  it  seemed 

say,  "  Hesitate  if  you  dare.'' 
That  look  would  have  aroused  Randal, 

anything  could,  to  have  flung  back  the 
tnd  of  his  betrothed,  like  Claudio,  in 
Much  Ado  about  Nothing,"  even  before 
^  altar.  But  we  are  slaves  of  proprie- 
ififi.  We  are  greater  slaves  than  the 
ictiins,  in  ruder  days,  of  brute  force  and 
*Wtrary  power.  There  are  things  done 
*  this  time  of  day,  without  the  slightest 
apparent  coercion,  which  are  impossible 
^  be  avoided  by  a  man  in  his  senses ;  and 
Gerard  and  Lady  Whamcliffe  well  knew, 
^  get  them  two  once  without  explanation 
*^fte  altar,  and  the  day  was  their  ot^ti. 
^  a  man  of  Randal  Langford's  reso- 
''Koii  would  find  it  impossible  to  hesitate 
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or  talk  of  esplanation  there.     And 
proved. 

Surrounded  as  he  was, — impelled  for- 
ward as  he  ^ras, — what  could  he  do  but 
take  the  hand  of  the  half-dying  creature 
who  kneeled  by  liis  side,  faintly  uttering, 
or  rather  appeai-ing  to  utter,  her  vows, 
and  place  the  ring  upon  her  cold,  lifeletis 
finger,  and  wed  himself — for  so  it  seemed 
to  him — nith  a  shroud? 

■niiat  he  endured  at  that  moment  the 
attempt  seems  vain  to  describe.  Such  a 
tumultuous  confusion  of  opposing  feel- 
ings ;  such  deep,  deep,  sincere,  deroted 
love  ;  such  intense  admiration^  even  then, 
of  that  beautiful,  beautiftd,  but  sad,  de- 
spairing face — that  spectral  image  of  woe 
beside  him ;  such  agonies  of  wounded 
pride  and  tenderness, — of  jealousy,  rage, 
suspicion,  all  at  arms  mthin  ;  such  burn- 
ing indignation  at  the  manner  in  which 
all  tliis  had  come  about, — distrust,  wither- 
ing distnist  of  all,  of  every  one,  even  of 
her!  Caught,  foiled,  betrayed,  cheated, — 
he,  the  strong,  invincible  man,  by  them 
all !  By  her  parents,  and  by  his  own.  And 
then  again  he  glanced  at  the  pale  victini 
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by  his  side,  and  gushes  of  tears — tears  as 
of  blood — sprung  involuntarily  to  his  eyes. 

The  agitation  in  which  the  service  on 
both  sides  was  performed,— trembling, 
broken  voices,  shivering,  shuddering  limbs, 
faces  ghastly,  eyes  all  darkened  with  de- 
spair,-—oh!  was  it  not  a  fearful  thing 
to  behold  ? 

Got  through,  however,  it  at  last  was; 
and  Eleanor  WhamdifFe  was  given  away 
by  her  father  to  this  man,  changed — or 
rather,  I  should  say,  restored,  by  the 
events  of  the  last  few  fatal  hours,  to  the 
dark,  wayward  moodiness  of  his  worser 
self.  He  stood  there,  dark  as  the  storm 
that  was  raging  outside. 

The  little,  low-roofed  church  was  a 
gloomy  place  enough,  but  that  was  no- 
thing to  the  gloom  which  gradually  per- 
vaded the  whole  party.  Every  bystander 
seemed  to  fed  that  some  dire  tragedy 
was  about  to  be  enacted ;  it  was  not  long 
in  cx)ming. 

Eleanor  had  breathed  hard  and  pain- 
fully throughout  the  whole  of  the  service, 
like  one  the  action  of  whose  heart  was 
rapidly  failing.     Her  eyes  looked  dim,  and 
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her  espi-ession  vacant  and  wandoring. 
was  trembling,  as  I  Lave  said,  in  every, 
limb ;  slvaking.  as  in  an  ague-fit,  slie  vr\s  {i 
but  still  she  kept  going  on,  aud  repeating-, 
as  it  were,  meehanically,  her  part  of  the 
service.  He  at  last  seemed  infected  with 
her  disorder,  and  began  to  shake  too. 

At  last  they  sank  do^ra  upon  tlidr. 
knees  side  by  side,  to  receive  the  blessing^. 
«hich  concludes  the  service.  Both  trem- 
bled terribly ;  both  heads  were  droppd, 
upon  their  breasts.  It  was  over;  he 
i-aised  his,  and  looked  up.  But  her  head 
was  not  raised ;  it  kept  sinking  lower  and 
lower,  lower  and  lower,  —  till  she  sUd 
downwards  off  the  steps  of  the  altar,  and 
fell  lifeless  upon  her  face  before  it.  Then 
Randal  uttered  a  loud  and  terrible  cry, 
and  a  blasting  imprecation  burst  firom 
his  lips  as  he  turned  fiercely  to  Everard, 
and  demanded  passionately  what  he  vm 
to  think  of  tliis  ? 

"Think  of  it?"  answered  Everard, 
coolly,  "  why,  that  she  is  a  poor  ner\'Ous 
creature,  and  is  in  a  fainting  fit.  Young 
ladies,"  he  went  angrily  on,  —  for  all 
the    girls   were    crowding    round    her,— 
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lease  to  let  her  alone ; — and  you, 
'k,  open  the  door  and  let  us  have  a 
le  fresh  air !  Will  you  only  be  quiet — 
Y  let  her  alone  ! — She'll  come  round  if 
1*11  let  her  alone.  Mother !  for  heaven's 
e  don't  look  so  frightened." 
Jut  B/andal  in  an  agony  of  distress— of 
rf  for  her--of  anguish  for  himself — 
3f  and  anguish  exasperated  almost  to 
dness  by  all  those  fiercer  passions  of 
e  and  indignation  against  others  to 
ich  he  was  so  fatally  prone — ^threw  him- 
r  upon  his  knees  beside  the  motionless 
ly  of  her  he  loved  so  distractedly,  and 
ight  and  raised  her  in  his  arms. 
*  Keep  her  head  down !  Don't  raise  her 
d !  For  God's  sake  keep  the  body  in  a 
umbent  attitude !  "  cried  a  yoimg  man, 
hing  forwards. 

le  was  a  stranger,  —  the  assistant 
a  neighbouring  surgeon  who  chanced 
be  among  the  spectators  of  the  cere- 
ny  assembled  to  witness  it  from  the 
rs. 

*Por  God's  sake  do  not  lift  up  her 
d,  Mr.  Langford!  She  may  die  in- 
atly  if  you  do." 

I  2 
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"  Die  1     Is  she  not  dead  ?" 

"  Oh  no,  sir !  only  fiiinted.  But  fift  ' 
heart  has  ahnost  ceased  to  beat. 
lift  her  gently  in  your  amis,  keep  thfri 
head  level  with  the  body, — do  not  mtfWj 
her  more  than  necessar}'.  80,  so  I — tuUfci 
the  face  to  the  fresh  air.  Pray  keep  oE 
the  crowd,  Mr.  Whamcliffe ;  let  her  haW 
air.  Fetch  sal  volatile,  for  the  love  f£ 
heaven  !  Run,  for  dear  life,  to  Mr.  Austia- 
'Beg  him  to  come  instantly,  and  briaf 
X'ther  and  sal  volatile.  Run  !  run  1  She 
is  going  !  she  is  going !  " 

Thus  the  active  and  enei^etic  young 
student  kept  crj-ing  out,  whilst  Langfad 
with  his  own  face  all  shadowed  and  dark- 
ened over  as  if  with  the  hues  of  dealh 
itself,  sat  upon  the  steps  of  the  altar  hold- 
ing the  lovely  lifeless  form  of  her  he  adaed 
in  his  arms.  He  felt  a  sort  of  desperate 
comfort  in  ha^dng  her  there,  close  pressed 
to  that  heart  of  Ids,  now  almost  dying 
■nithin  him  at  the  piteous  sight. 

The  distress  of  Lady  "WTiamcliffe, — the 
mingled  embarrassment,  vexation,  iod 
alarm  of  Sir  John, — the  surprise,  tenoTi 
and  pity  of  the  other   assistantG, — it  * 
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needless  to  describe.    The  countenances  of 

^.  and  Mrs.  Langford  alone  displayed  a 

something  different  from  all  this.    They 

looked   coldly  astonished  and  perplexed. 

^©y  belonged  to  that  class  of  characters 

^  Tv-liom,  in  cases  of  doubt  like  this,  the 

^^^^kinder  and  harsher  were  sure  to  pre- 

^^  over  the  more  indulgent  feelings.     Of 

those,  who  in  any  imlooked-for  disaster 

^^    xnore  prone  to  search  out  for  a  cause 

to  blame,  than  a  sufferer  to  pity.    They 

felt     more  angry  than  pitying  now.    This 

^^    of  public  scene,  the  scandal,  the  ex- 

F^s^Xre,  the  evident  reluctance  upon  the 

P^^  of  the  bride,  the  suspicious  behaviour 

^^  Ixer  friends,  incensed  as  much  as  it 

P®n>lexed  them.    And  to  be  perplexed  was 

^  ^tiself  a  cause  of  irritation. 

^nt  their  gloomy  looks  of  discontent 

weir^    not    regarded;    all    attention    was 

*^*^^\ed  to  B;andal.    His  face  was  still  bent 

^^^^^rn  over  her,  intently  watching  for  some 

«*8ii  of  returning  life.     His    anger   had 

pven  way  to  an  agonising  despair  as  he 

^KJd  her  there  clasped  to  his  bosom,  vainly 

straining  to  detain  the  beiag  which  he 

at  about  to  be  torn  from  him.     His  eyes 
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bent  upon  her  with  an  expresaou  neve 
seen  in  those  eyes  hefore,  earnestly— 
earnestly —  gaging  —  gazing — seekiiiE  for 
some  sign  of  returning  life. 

It  came  at  last.    The  fresh  air  blomng; 
into  the  little  church  at  length  breatlid 
upon  her  face ;   first  the  soft  ringlets  f»    I 
her  hair  began  to  move  and  stir  in  tlu^^  [ 
wind  as  if  the  life  were  returning  iutc 
them,  and  then  a  faint  flush  eoloiu^  her 
dieek — ^her  eyes  languidly  opened. 
raised  them  and  met  his.     But  no  sooner- 
had  they  done  so  than  slie  uttered  a  faiat- 
but  wUdering  cry,  and  went  off  in  fainting- 
fit after  fainting  fit. 

At  length  Mr.  Austin  arrived  with  liis- 
restoratives,  and  succeeded  in  bringing  her 
again  to  herself;  but  she  was  by  this  time  so 
excessively  languid  and  ill,  that  it  was  dif- 
ficult to  decide  what  was  next  to  be  done. 
To  proceed  upon  the  wedding  journey,  as 
they  were  to  hare  done,  was  manifestly 
impossible ;  even  to  return  to  Lidcote  Hall 
seemed  hazardous.  Mr.  Austin  proposed 
to  carry  the  yoimg  lady  to  his  own  house, 
and  there  to  wait  till  she  was  somewhat 
better;  but  this  plan  no  one  would  hear  d. 
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Sir  John,   Lady  Whamcliffe,   Everard, 
were  alike  impatient  to  get  her  home,  and 
hush  up  the  story  as  far  as  was  possible. 
As  for  Kandal,  still  holding  her  in  his 
firais  and  clasping  her  convulsively  when 
^y  one  ventured  to  approach,  as  if  vriih 
design  to  remove  her,  he  uttered  not  a 
Vttahle  good  or  bad.     Indeed,  he  was  in  a 
stat^  to  forbid  anything  like  consultation, 
fliii  felt  only  impelled  by  a  strong  instinc- 
tive   Tvish  to  get  her  and  himself  away 
from  this  oppressive  crowd  and  most  dis- 
tressing exhibition  of  their  mutual  misery. 
He     cared  not  how,   and  whither,   so  he 
^^^^iglit  have  her  to  himself,  to  weep  over  her 
^^xxe.    Yes,  weep, — ^for  tears, — ^unwonted 
S^^sts !  were  fast  rising  to  his  eyes. 

-AJter  some  whispering   conference  to- 

S^laer,    it.  was    agreed    between    Lady 

^^^^Xamdiffe  and  Mr.  Austin,  that  Eleanor 

»»0\dd   be    laid  in    one    of    the    double 

^'^^■^^iriages,  and  accompanied  by  her  mother 

Ml^  Mr.  Austin,  should  be  carried  back 

^    lidcote  Hall,  there  to  remain  till  she 

^^  sufficiently  recovered  to  proceed  upon 

*^^  wedding  journey. 

80  Lady  Whamcliffe  came  up  to  Randal, 
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— wbam  no  one,  tQI  then,  had  AistA  to 
address, — and  said :  "  Mt  duar  Baadal 
Hb  is  what  good  Mr.  Axistin  adviwi 
lisioi,  will  you  ?" 

He    lifted   up  his   head   and   listened 
iduisl  she  proceeded  to  say : 

"  It  is  evidontly  impossible  that  deal 
EleaiKir  should  b^in  her  journey  till  d« 
is  a  little  recovered  from  this  attai. 
lb.  Austin  thinks  it,  however,  possibly 
if  we  lay  her  flat  in  one  of  the  doid^' 
cArria:^^,  that  wc  may  manage  to  Eret 
ho-  safely  home,  and  he  will  accompany 
me,  to  siTc  directions,  and  apply  the 
ntvessarj-  assistance  upon  the  way.  "Wlwa 
the  business  is  got  through  at  the  vestry, 
if  you  will  throw  yourself  into  your  own 
carriaee,  you  can  speedily  follow  us." 

" Follow  you ! "  he  said ;  "I  am  not 
sv^iiiij  to  leave  her;  " — and  with  that  he 
strained  her  more  closely  to  his  heart. 

"  But  be  reasonable,  dear  Randal ;  yoo 
must  iro  into  the  vestry;  —  and  as  fat 
attouding-  her  home,  only  two  can  go  ifl 
the  same  carriage,  and  it  is  obvious  that 
those  two  must  be  her  medical  man  and 
b«r  mother." 
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'I  shall  not  leave  her.     Settle  it  as 

I  Mke/' 

*But  what  is   to   be    done?    Do    be 

Bonable." 

'I    shall    cany    her    home    in   these 

us.    You  and  the  doctor  may  arrange 

i  rest  as  you  please." 

bid   he  turned  away,  and    again    he 

it   his    head  over  her,  pressing  once 

re   the    almost    lifeless   form    to    his 

cmL 

Qiere  was  no  help  for  it.    He  was  not 

be  persuaded.     So  it  was  at  last  agreed^ 

vreen  Sir  John  and  the  clerk,  that  the 

rriage  roister  should  be  carried  up  to 

loote  Hall,  for  the  bride  and  bridegroom 

rign  together.    And  now  the  carriage 

w  up,  and  Bandal,  lifting  his  Eleanor 

hisarms,  bearing  her  as  a  tender  nurse 

idd  a  little  helpless  child,  got  her  into 

'  carriage,   and  placed    himself  there, 

h  her   still  lying  in  his    arms.    The 

flier   and    the   medical    man    entered 

8r  him,  and  the  carriage  drove  away* 

^  broken,  and  dismayed,  and  terrified 

Uing  party    following  without  order, 

611  and  how  they  could. 
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It  irat  a  mdandiolT  siijlit  enongli  M'ta 
they  arrixed  at  lidcote  Hall.    TliP  hip 
and  splendid  party,  which  it  was  intemH 
sfaoold  take  part  in  the  bridal  festivities.  | 
scattered — and  those  still  assembled,  cm-  f 
jttgrii>f»  only  of  such  few  as  wore  lodgjn?  1 
in  the  house.     The   nunifrous    parly  <^  1 
&iends  and  acquaintance  who  had  joinf^  1 
at   the  church,    receiring   no   intimatioo  I 
from   any   of  the   family    that  their  pi^l 
sence  at  the  break£ist  to  \rhidi  th^  hs41 
been  invited  would  l>e  no^r  desirable,  hfio " 
thougrht  it  best  to  return  at   once  bomc-  1 
They  did   so,   saddened    and   a^ve  -  struck  1 
at  this   fotal   and  inexplicable  condusia*  I 
of  what  ou~bt  lo  have  been  so  gay  an"  I 
joyful  a  ceremony.    The  few  who  retumc" 
to    Lidcote,    consisting    of     one    or    tw** 
young  ladies,  the  two  young  men,   and 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Langford,  entered  the  houa* 
together. 

They  came  in  through  the  la^;e  baUt 
or  rather  saloon,  which,  upon  sta^ 
occasions,  was  used  as  an  entertainii^ 
room,  and  there,  set  out  with  more  than 
the  usual  brilliant  abundance  of  sudi 
iBasts,  the  magnificent  wedding  breakCist 
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stood    prepared,   awaiting   the    numerous 
•  expected  guests. 

It  looked  such  a  mockery.  Everybody 
tamed  with  a  sick  feeling  away,  and 
catered  the  drawing-room.  In  the  draw- 
ing-room were  a  few  more  friends  who 
\aA  already  arrived,  being  invited  to  be 
present  at  the  breaMast,  though  not  to 
goto  church.  They  were  all  gaily  dressed, 
Imt  looking  pale  and  shocked,  and  in  em- 
Iwrrassment  what  to  do. 

For  the  bride  had  arrived  a  few  minutes 
before,  and  in  a  state  of  indescriljable 
suffering  from  the  failing  action  of  her 
poor,  half-broken  heart, — ^which  had  been 
much  increased  by  the  motion  of  the 
<»niage — had  been  carried  by  Kandal,  by 
this  time  almost  as  pale  as  herself, — 
twmbhng  so  that  he  scarcely  could  hold 
^f— yet  fiercely  repelling  every  offer  of 
^^•sistance, — ^into  her  own  room.  And  here 
<w^  of  those  dire  struggles  between  life 
^  death  succeeded,  wliich  it  breaks  the 
J"^  to  witness,  and  which  continued  for 
«to8  to  agonise  and  convulse  this  tender 
fcttne  before  the  eyes  of  her  disheartened 
'orer.    He,  totally  unused  to  such  scenes. 
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— unaccustomed  to  the  spectade  of  hnnan 
suffering    in    any    of   its     fonus— mow' 
especially  in  such  a  one  as  this,  when  tbe 
struggle  between  life   and  death  seemed 
tearing  the  delicate  frame  to  pieces — stood- 
there  motionless  at  the  foot  of    the 
upon  which    had    kin    her,   offering  vtM 
assistance;  hut  angrily,  though  silently,  re^ 
sisting  every  attempt  to  move  him  away^l 
There  he   stood,  agliast,  but  immovabieij 
watching    pai'osysm    after    paroryam   ow 
this     wild    tempest    of    nervous     action  » 
with  a  horror  and  distress  beyond  descrip- 
tion, and  never  to  be  forgotten — leaving 
on  the  mind  one  of  those  ineffaceable  ink-' 
pressions  to  which  we  can  nerer  afters- 
wards  recur    without    a    shudder.      IC^ 
heart  was  torn  with  her  sufferings;  haW 
alas !    he  was  a  Langford — and,  as  it  baA 
been  with  his  parents,  so  it  was  to  be  witi«- 
him.       The  intensity  of   grief  aod  di»- 
appointment  was  aggravated  by  a  deep 
and  gloomy  sense  of  injury  :  and  a  prood 
resentment  was  mingled  with,   uid  ear. 
bittered  every  tender  feeling.     With  tba» 
it  had  OTorpowered  all  others — with  faiOi 
ti»w  evil  passions  only  served  to  destn^ 
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sweetness,  however  melancholy,  which 
[)f?e  so  pure  and  sincere  as  his  ought 
liave  shed  over  the  darkest  hour. 
Che  wedding  feast  below  !  the  chamber 
death-agony  above  I  Ea^h  in  its  degree 
lally  gloomy  1  Everard  and  his  father 
i  returned  together  in  the  last  carriage; 
nr  conversation  had  been  most  uncom- 
table  and  unsatisfactory.  They  both 
t  excessively  annoyed  at  what  had  taken 
ice.  Vexed  beyond  measure  at  bemg 
solved  in  such  a  scene,  which  they  both 
feed  in  entirely  attributing  to  Eleanor's 
akness  and  want  of  self-command; 
iving,  by  tacit  consent,  any  share  their 
)oeedings  might  have  had  in  causiag  it. 
mpassion  for  her  seemed  the  last  feel- 
f  to  enter  into  the  heart  of  either  father 
fion,  though  they  concurred  in  pitying 
li  other's  mortification  extremely, — ^not 
jetting  liady  WharndifFe, — ^for  having 
a  subjected  to  such  an  annoyance, 
y  were  even  candid  enough  to  confess 
r  exceedingly  awkward  and  disagree- 
>  all  this  must  have  been  for  Randal 
igford,  and  to  acknowledge  that  if 
and  Mrs.  Langford  looked  oflfended,  it 
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was  scarcely  moro  than  could  hare  beoi 

expected — In  short,  that  it  was  a  mosW 
awkward  business  altogether.  Th<^  iE4' 
not  express,  however,  openly  what  eadi' 
confessed  to  himself  secretly, — tbV 
awkward  or  not,  they  were  heartily  ^ 
the  maiTiage  waa  carried  tlirough — WJS 
got,  well  or  ill,  over — and  the  knot 
securely  tied. 

The  company  in  the  drawing-room, 
when  Sir  Jolin  and  Everard  entered  ilt, 
looked,  except  as  far  as  the  iraiety  of- 
their  dress  was  concerned,  more  liko  a 
party  assembled  for  a  funeral  than  fori 
Avedding.  People  were  sitting  and  stand- 
ing about,  speaking  little,  and  when  tliev 
did  so,  in  low  whispering  A'oices  ;  whilst,  at 
the  upper  end  of  the  room,  as  a  sort  of 
centre-piece,  or  leading  figure  of  the 
picture,  sat  Mrs.  ■  Langford,  drawn  up  to 
the  full  height,  all  solemn  and  dignified 
displeasure.  Mr.  Langford,  his  back  to  the 
fire,  stood  at  no  great  distance  firom  her, 
looking  seriously  and  gravely  annoyed. 

All  Sir  John's  usual  gaiety  and  careless- 
ness seemed  to  forsake  him  as  he  entered 
the  really  awful  presence — for  the  serious 
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igpleasure  of  Mr.  Langford  was  what  no 
Dan,  be  he  whom  he  might,  could  brave 
fith  indifference.  Even  the  usual  haughty 
UKorance  of  Everard  forsook  him  at  this 
mwnent.  In  fact,  neither  father  nor  son 
Knew  exactly  what  to  do  or  say.  The  con- 
iciousness  that  there  had  been  a  something 


concealment  of  circumstances — an  un- 
candid  and  imhandsome  attempt  to  blind 
Hie  Langfords  as  to  the  real  state  of  Elea- 
nor's feelings,  haimted  and  cowed  them 
both.  Then  the  whole  ceremonivil  part  of 
flte  affair  was  so  awkward.  What  was  next 
lo  be  done  ?  It  was  getting  hard  upon 
ftiee  o'clock.  The  breakfast  stood  there 
ready,  and  people  must  be  getting  hungry; 
yet,  with  the  bride,  the  object  of  the  feast, 
itt  the  death-struggle  in  agonies  which 
Jnight  every  moment  prove  fatal, — ^how  sit 
down  to  this  splendid  and  luxurious  table, 
^kling  with  glass  and  gay  with  flowers, 
^hilrt  grim  death  might  at  any  instant  be 
^^  in  the  chamber  above  their  heads? 
'^  bridegroom  it  was  vain  to  summon. 
^0  persuasion  could  move  him  from  the 
finrt  of  that  bed  where  he  stood  waiting 
the  issue  in  gloomy  silence.    Would  it  not 


"Thfe  poor  giri 

.  -J.  y.jur  son  pos 
litT-  It  is  getting 
<k»  with  s^  theat 
JBUMnUe*  and  an 
ideaseiias  we  shoq 
of  them? — Tffa«^  ^ 
bivak&st  ?  Will  J 
take  Lodv  'Whamcl 
of  the  table  ? — a 
dau^ter's  room." 

"  Anything,  Sir 
to  get  through  tt 
Mrs.  LaBgford,  coU 
I  ani  eutirdi}  at  yen 

Aud  Eiho  acct-pti 
saA'ing  with  as  ma 
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ijrtarted  upon  their  honeymoon- 
which  I  doubt  not  they  will  be 
do  in  a  few  hours — ^" 
balled  the  way  into  the  hall, 
le  entertainment  stood  displayed, 
hich  the  company  sat  <iown  with 
petite  as  may  be  supposed,  amid 
i^ority  of  empty  chairs,  and  with 
ngford,  grim  as  a  death's-head, 
f  at  the  head  of  the  table,  in  place 
lovely  Eleanor  and  the  popular 
lamcliffe.  No  healths  were  drunk 
[igratulations  or  good  wishes  ex- 
The  gloom  became  deeper  and 

The  anxiety  of  the  guests  to  be 
id  of  the  host  to  be  relieved  of 
5W  every  instant  more  urgent ;  so 
\  were  ordered  as  soon  as  it  de- 
oold  be  done — and  mutual  was 
Qg  of  relief  with  which  the  last 

were  exchanged,  as  the  carriages 
»ion  came  up,  and  were  filled  and 
«ray. 
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CHAPTER  V. 


Evening  drew  on. 

And  as  the  shade  of  twilight  dosed 
over  the  chamber,  the  dreadful  paroxysms 
that  had  lasted  for  so  many  hours  abatti 
and  Eleanor,  her  comTilsions  over,  Iffl* 
exhausted  and  speechless,  lay  estendei 
upon  her  bed. 

She  was  able  at  last  to  swallow  the 
necessary  composing  medicines,  and  pre- 
sently her  eyes  closed  and  she  feU  asle^ 

The  doctor  now  besought  everybody  to 
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[uit  the  room,  and  leave  her  to  perfect 
[uiet  and  the  watchiftg  of  Caiy. 

Xady  Whameliffe  was  really  not  sorry 
o  be  relieved,  and  Bigning  to  Randal  to 
bllow  her,  left  the  apartment  attended  hy 
klr.  Austin, — but  Randal  followed  not. 

As  soon  as  X&dy  Whameliffe  was  gone, 

tie  left  his  position  at  the  foot  of  the  bed, 

and  going  up  to   Gary,  took  lier  by  the 

arm,  led  her  to  the  door,  and  saying  in  a 

low  voice,  "I  see  the  bell — I  shall  ring 

VrVien  she  awakens — I  choose  to  watch  her 

myself,"  put  the  ^'ood  woman  out,  closed 

the  door  after  her,  and  turning  the  key, 

at  last  found  himself,  as  he  had  so  long 

agonised  to  be — alone  with  Eleanor  ! 

He  had  made  desperate  efforts  to  repress 
tlie  violence  of  his  emotions,  and  preserve 
something  like  the  appearance  of  calmness 
durisg  the  last  six  dreadful  hours  ;  for  he, 
Eke  the  unhappy  Eleanor,  fully  appre- 
«"*«d  the  entire  want  of  sympathy  be- 
tween his  own  character  and  that  of  those 
l>y  whom  he  was  surrounded.  So  strongly, 
indeed,  that  nothing  was  more  abhorrent 
to  his  pride,  as  well  as  to  a  certain  deli- 
cacy and  dignity  of  heart  which  bdongs 
K  2 


to  true  fiaeling,  thaa  to  be  botxaysi  into 
anr  ontward  TninifoAtion  of  ids  d^slns 
before  suc^  witnesses. 

Exoefit  in  his  resolute  refusal  Ui  be 
parted  frtHu  Eleanor,  lie  had,  ufler  iut 
first  agonising  moments  were  over,  Wf- 
pressed  everv  external  sign  of  feeling  silb 
stoical  resolution ;  and  the  te^^  wbicb, 
in  spite  of  bimselC  would  fall  fts  he 
witnessed  the  dreadful  sufTerings  of  one 
so  teaider,  and  sdll,  after  all,  so  iuexpm* 
sibly  dear,  were  hastily  dashed  from  his 
eyes.  But  now  he  was  at  last  alone,  the 
cruel  restraint  he  had  Imposed  upon  him- 
self was  no  longer  necessary — he  might 
weep — ^Ij^es !  Randal  I^ngford  might  we^ 
at  will  over  the  ruin  before  him,  and  orer 
the  cruel  ruin  of  bis  own  extreme  hap* 


Not  that,  to  do  him  justice,  at  this 
moment  he  did  think  much  of  his  own 
ruined  happiness.  Kis  heart  was  softeDea 
and  melted,  changed  and  regenerated  from 
what  it  had  been  of  old.  The  influwiMe 
of  the  gentle  creature  had  produced,  ift- 
sensibly  but  surely,  their  effect ;  and  even 
now,  before  the  sweet,  pallid  picture  of 
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weakness  in  repose,  which  lay  there  be- 
neath his  eyes,  it  seemed  as  if  all  the 
Wsher  part  of  his  feelings  gradually 
snbsided,  and  surrendered  him  to  pity 
«nd  to  love. 

'  Her  face  was  wan  and  colourless,  like 
that  of  one  already  dead ;  and  the  intense 
wifferings  of  body  and  mind  which  she 
Mfcd  gone  through,  had  left  their  touching 
iiies  upon  her  features ;  —  her  hair,  once 
»  lovely,  hung  in  heavy  masses  round  her 
ace,  and  lay  dishevelled  upon  the  pillow 
aroxind  her.     One  white  and  delicate  hand 
and  arm  lay  extended  upon  the  counter- 
pane, the  other  hung  in  a  disconsolate 
attitude  downwards,  by  the  side  of  the 
lt)ed.    This  he  softly  lifted — took  it  in  his 
— gazed  upon  it  with  inexpressible  ten- 
derness— bent    his    head    softly   down — 
lQ88ed  and  then  continued  holding  it. 

And  so  there  he  sat.  Sometimes  with 
^  eyes  riveted  upon  the  poor,  uncon- 
^ious  fece — sometimes  turning  away  to 
"*tth  away  his  £ast-risii^  tears.  Then, 
•pin,  he  would  bend  his  head  and  glue 
^  lips  against  the  chill  and  pallid  liand — 
then,  again,  turn  away  and  weep. 
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Tes,  Bandal  Langford  wept ;  tiut  Hej 
were  honest  tears — healing  tears — blessed, 
heavenly  tears,  such  as  tlie  strong  shfll 
when  their  hearts  are  suhdued  to  lore  and 
pity;  regenerating  teai-s,  under  wli« 
influence  the  rocky  heart  melts  up,  and  t 
heart  of  flesh  succeeds. 

So  there  he  sat,  yielding  to  the  tiA 
passion  of  his  grief,  Iialf  turned  SVBJ 
from  the  bed  of  the  slumhering  iimocenti 
and  tliinking  himself  to  all  intents  aai 
purposes  alone. 

Little  thought  he  what  eyes  were 
watching  him. 

Eleanor  had  awakened. 

The  first  object  her  eyes  fell  upon  wss 
Kandal  Langford  sitting  by  her  bedside; 
his  face  dimly  lighted  by  a  night-lamp; 
his  hand  holding  hers.  The  first  impulse 
was  to  witlidraw  her  hand — the  second, 
to  leave  it  there — to  lie  motionless  and 
watch. 

Indeed  the  feeble  effort  to  withdraw 
her  hand  seemed  more  than  she  was  capa- 
ble of,  even  had  she  felt  impelled  to  it, 
but  that  she  no  longer  was ;  and  she  not 
unwillingly  felt  obliged  to  be  passive. 


t 
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But  her  eyes  and  her  heart  ohserved. 

There  he  sat — Bandal  Langford — the 
severe  and  harsh,  but  the  ever  kind  to  her 
— ^the  man  she  had  injured  so  greatly  by 
deoeiYing;  there  he  sat,  not  stem,  re- 
proachful, and  indignant,  as  she  deserved, 
but — weeping;  weeping  as  she  might 
herself  have  wept  —  a  soft,  still,  shower 
of  tears ;  and  now  and  then  bending  down 
lus  head,  he  pressed  with  his  lips,  and 
the  tears  fell  upon,  her  passive  hand. 

Slumber,  heavy  slumber,  weighed  do\nTi 
her  eyelids,  and  before  he  was  aware  that 
she  had  opened  them,  her  eyes  insensibly 
dosed  again  ;  but  never  was  that  picture 
eflEaced  from  her  heart.  That  picture  of 
the  stem  and  terrible  Randal  Langford 
sitting  there  by  her  bedside,  weeping  like 
a  very  woman  for  herself — whilst  the 
^ana  tears  fell  fast  upon  her  hand.  The 
^pression  was  left  there  for  ever ! 

The  morning  of  Eleanor's  marriage  had 
^^^  to  her  like  some  fierce  paroxysm  of 
^^Midness.  In  the  dreadful  excitement  of 
the  moment,  thought  succeeded  to 
thought  with  almost  supernatural  ac- 
tivity;  adding  to  the  wild   and  almost 
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•I 

^he  feU  s^ 


5  icpnsnajice  which  she  fi 
tistcjodin^  her  tznss^ciu^it- 

As  the  fierce  agonies  of  the  iiu 
are  cmhr  a^graTvted,  asd  rendered* 
more  intense  by,  the  fetters  with  4 
an  ignoruit  terror  endeavours  to  ev 
them, — so  the  feeling  that,  she  wad 
forced  forwards  in  spite  of  all  bcr  m 
by  her  moth»  and  her  hrother,  tba 
help  was  denied, — all  resistance  vai 
though  everj-  iecliiig  of  her  heart 
shrieking  wildlv  for  redress  and  lilierl 
had  driven  her  at  last  into  a  parto 
of  violence.  This  had  called  fort! 
violent  a  resistance  upon  the  part  erf 
brother,  that,  at  last,  subdued  and  qn 
and  absolutely  cowed  by  his  rage,  she 
sunk  into  a  state  of  passive,  almost 
conscious  despair;  under  the  inflr 
of  which,  though  erery  sentimeo 
her  heart  resisted,  —  every  feetisj 
her  soul  clamoured  for  Marcus, — 
Marcus !  Slie  had  been  dragged  U 
altar,  and  under  the  effect  (rf 
moral  coercion  had  gone  through 
ceremony. 

No    longer   mistress  of   herself,  - 
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snger  capable  of  asserting  the  distinction 
)etween  right  and  wrong, — she  had  thus 
beea  farced  into  the  perfotrmance  of  that 
vbich  she  knew  all  the  time  to  be  wrong 
■^  greatly  wrcoig  —  cruelly,  grievously 
vtong.  But  she  believed  herself  to  be 
ying;  and  as  the  hand  of  the  drowning 
Tetch  relaxes  and  loses  hold  of  the 
^'Qirded  treasure, — so,  her  senses  swim- 
&ig,  all  moral  force  ia  a  state  of  disso- 
tion, — she  had  at  last  yielded  herself 
^  with  a  eertaLU  despairing  iadifference 
^hat  she  believed  so  soon  would  be  of 
^  moment.  And  as  she  sank  down  upon 
^  steps  of  the  altar,  welcomed,  as  she 
cnight,  that  rest  ia  death  which  was  to 
>8e  her  melancholy  history, 
^e  intervals  of  reanimation  which 
Mi  succeeded  to  this  death  &int,  had 
It  faintly  recalled  her  to  recollection. 
Qmething,  however,  remained  impressed, 
-stf  dark  eyes  so  fall  of  anguish  bent 
lion  her,  —  somethrog  of  strong  arms 
hat  had  clasped  her  to  a  wildly  beating 
eart  The  rest  was  all  confusion,  until 
!iat  instant  when  she  awoke  after  the 
[umber  that  had  partially  composed  her, 


detested.  Herheai 
Iicavt's  indofeiisibh 
biiitl  him  to  her,  bi 
tius  was  bound  t< 
never,  should  lie  I 

Such  mad  defia 
and  man  was  the 
lence  to  which  she 
sullen  determinatii 
of  mental  disorder ; 
had  preceded  it,  h 
her.  It  is  the  la 
against  the  tyranny 

"When  she  had 
first  sensation  hat 
ahhorrenee;  but  t 
tears  that  streamet 
not  his  heart  onl) 
hers. — to  rpi^nll    >io 
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« 

This  second  sleep  was  heavy  and  long. 
TVTien  Eleanor  awakened,  the  morning 
had  already  began  to  dawn,  and  behind 
the  bare  leafless  trees  of  the  fatal  wood, 
the  yellow  glow  of  the  sunrise  was 
already  to  be  seen.  Her  curtains  were 
undrawn,  and  her  blind  was  up,  and  aa 
she  lay  there,  in  that  state  of  dreamy 
rest  which  succeeds  to  great  exhaustion 
of  body  or  mind,  she  watched  the  rising 
of  the  sun,  and  the  shining  glitter  of  his 
golden  light  through  the  branches,  with  a 
feeling  approaching  to  pleasure ;  so  greatly 
had  her  spirits  been  composed  and  tran- 
quillised  by  the  interval  of  unbroken  rest 
which  she  had  enjoyed. 

She  lay  for  some  time  in  a  half-dreamy 
state,  and  her  thoughts  seemed  not  yet 
entirely  awakened  to  the  reality  of  her 
situation.  But  gradually  the  recollection 
of  the  past  day  began  to  strengthen,  and 
take  a  distinct  form  to  her  memorv  — 
in  the  way  it  does — after  a  severe  affec- 
tion of  the  head,  whether  arising  from 
disease,  accident,  or  violent  emotion* 
First  come  dim  shadowy  recollections, 
indistinct  and  scarcely  to  be  distinguished 
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from  dreamy  visions ;  bat  gradually  tl 
hegin  to  strengthen,  and  to  assume  <fi>6 
tinct  outline  and  consistency  —  till  w4-i 
rec(^nise  them  as  representing  reali- 
ties, —  the  reality  of  what  is,  indeed, 
for  ever  past  and  gone  into  the  land  of 
sliadows,  but  the  conseqaenccs  of  whidfl 
are  permanent  facts. 

All  around  her  was  now  perfectly  still. 
No  one  was  sitting  by  the  bed ;  Randal 
was  no  longer  to  be  seen;  but  the  first 
image  that  distinctly  recurred  was  that 
upon  which  her  eyes  had  last  rested, — 
that  dreaded  husband  sitting  and  weeping 
over  her  as  she  lay.  She  cast  a  glance 
round  her  room ;  there  was  no  one  except 
Gary,  who,  perfectly  wearied  out  by  the 
excitement  of  the  last  day,  had  thrown 
herself  upon  a  couch  by  the  fire,  and  was. 
now  fast  asleep.  Eleanor  felt  herself, 
therefore,  to  all  intents  and  purposes 
alone — and  being  alone,  abandoned  her- 
self to  that  current  of  thought  wliich 
only  when  we  arc  alone  can  be  pursued 
to  any  purpose.  The  image  of  Randal 
weeping  was  the  first  which  arose,  but  it 
was  followed  by  a  long  train  of  others; 
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figure  succeeding  to  figure,  scene  to 
scene, — as  in  some  £a.tal  procession  sum- 
moned up  by  the  wand  of  an  enchanter. 
The  church  —  the  wedding  party  —  the 
stern  and  moody  bridegroom  as  she  had 
fi^en  them  at  the  time — swimming  mistily 
^ore  her  eyes.  The  morning  in  her 
^^<^Ofnx — ^her  heartless  mother — ^her  terrible 

'^'other — and  then  oh  !    came  the  scene 

• 

^  the  wood,   the  figure  of  Marcus,  like 

^^e    transcendant    apparition,    bursting^ 

^lurough  the  chain   of    drcumstanoes  in 

^luch   she  was  involved.     And  as  that 

^45e,  that  parting  look  recurred,  her  heart 

^^gan  again  to  beat  rapidly  and  wildly, 

^^id   every  nerve   and   limb   to  tremble. 

"^Vnd  this  was  its  bitter  cry. 

"  Oh,  Marcus  !  Marcus  !  dearest,  most 

^^lecious,   most  beloved !     Tou  were  not 

^%:hen,  as  th^  would  fain  have  persuaded 

^^ne,  untrue.    You  loved  me,  Marcus !  and 

came  over  the  far  sea  to  save  and  claim 

your    poor    Eleanor    before    it  was   too 

late.     Before  it  was  too  late !     And  I,  in 

my   weakness,  and  my    terrors   suffered 

myself  to  be  torn  away  from  you,   and 

forsook    you   in    that    fatal    hour — ^that 


L  hin 
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hour,  the  turning  point  of  my  life.  Y*:::^^ 
I  feel  that  so  it  was,  and  in  the  h^k.^ 
cowardice    of    this    heart     I    turned      f  ( 

wrong.       But     believe    me,    Marcus i 

believe  her,  who  loved  you  only — ^it  w***    I 
done  to  spare  a  dreadful  strife — betwertt*    i 
him  I  loved,  and  my  own   brother ;  oh  *- 
believe  me    my    Marcus  —  that    it    was-- 
Did  I  ever   think  —  did  I  ever  cont^m-^ 
plate  —  that  after  ha-ving  seen  you,  an^- 
found   you  faithful,    and    loving  still,  C--- 
could  or  would  give  myself  to  another  r^ 
Oh,  believe    me  !  believe  me  !     I  never*""^ 
did.     It   lias  all    passed    like   a   hurried — ^ 
fearful  dream — I  knew  not  Avhat  I  did — - — 
I  knew  not  where  they  were    hurryin^^ 
me,  till  I  found  where  I  was  and  whnt^^ 
I  am. 

"  I  am    married   to   another — and  wi^s* 
are  parted  in  this  world,  and  in  the  nexfc^ 
world — alas !    alas  !    for  ever,   and  ever, 
and  ever.    Oh,    that   I   could  die  ! — oh , 
that  I  might  die ! — that  it  would  please 
the  Author  of  my  being  to  take  me  to 
himself,  still  innocent  and  yours.     "What 
must  I  do,  my  Marcus  ? — for  I  am  yours, 
not  Ms.    You  shall  guide  me   and  direct 
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^^© ;  you  alone  I  will  ob^.    My  heart  is 

yours,    to   you    my   all^iance    alone  is 

^ue.    Tell  me  what  I  shall  do.     Shall  I 

fly?    Whither  shall  I  fly— oh!  whither? 

You  are  not  here  to  counsel,  to  protect, 

OT  save  me — ^in  this  world.     Shall  I  take 

'^fiige,  then,  in  another  ?     Shall  I  die  ? 

Die  ! — Oh  !  oh  I  I  dare  not — I  dare  not 

^^.    Coward   still — coward    ever — base 

J^^artless  coward — I  dare  not  even  die! 

N'ot  that  life  is  sweet — ^for  Kfe  is  dreadful 

— 'life  is  hateful — ^life  is  horrid;  but  Grod 

• 

^  Very,  very  fearful — and  I  dare  not — 
^^,  I  dare  not  rush  imcalled  for,  into 
*^  presence.  If  it  would  please  Him  to 
^^Urxmon  me — ^to  call  me  to  Him — ^then 
*^o\e  gladly,  gladly  would  I  obey  the 
^^^;  for  the  life  He  has  given  me,  is  a 
*^^vy  curse  to  me. 

"  Gladly  obey  the  call  ?  Oh  1  is  this  sin- 
^re  ? —  Is  this  even  true  ? —  Is  this  right  ? 
'Are  you  sincere  in  this  passionate  expres- 
^on  of  a  wish  to  die?  To  leave  every- 
body, and  everything !  Is  it  true  that 
you  are  ready  ?  Were  you  now  actually 
to  be  summoned  to  appear  before  His 
judgment-seat,  to  give  an  account  of  your 
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life,— your  short  life ! — guiltlesa,  it  is  troe,    ^ 

,  of  any  great  offence  ;  but  what  a  lifu  after    j 

all ! — hon-  passed ! — how  emi»Io>-ed  I  ; 

*'  And  is  it  right,  thus  to  de^re  to  die  ? 
For  what  ?    A  passionate  regret  for  hap- 
piness lost,  aud  a  passionate  abhorrence  ■ 
of  duties  imposed.     An  uncontrolled  sor- 
row   for    selfish    grief,    and    a    heartless 
indifference  to  the  griefs  of  other*.     For 
what  would  kf  do,  think  you,  if  his  Elea^ 
nor  were  to  be  torn  from  him  after  all!  : 
TS'ould  Slarcus  be  the  happier  because  yon  -i 
were  lU-ad  >      Ami  wliat   would  become  rf' 
that   other  r     Oh,    that   other  I     Nobody 
would  l>e  the  happier  but  yourself,  poor 
creature,  aud  do  you  even    know  how  it 
miarht  be  with  you? 

"  Is  this  what  you  canie  into  the  worl 
for,  thou  ?     Ta  be  reared  at  all  this  ei 
pease  of  care  and  pains  which  your  t«id( 
chililhootl  required  ;  and  then,  because  y( 
are  denied  the  happiness  for  which  yo 
heart  yearns — oh  I  hoic  it  yearns ! — pet 
luntly    iu    throw  up  the  gift  of  lirius 
L   erery    puri>06e   of  life    left    unattainot 
Hi'Vfvy   duty  unperformed.      And   he~~ 
K  Vho  used  to  be  so  kind  tL*  you,  aAm 
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severe  as  he  was  to  every  one  else — he, 

''rtiose  heart  would  melt  and  soften  at  your 

"v^oice,  when  no  other  voice  could  soften  it ; 

^^he,*  who  was  as  a  fierce  and  terrihle  lion, 

yet  suffered  himself  to  he  led  by  your 

hand  as  by  that  of  a  little  child ; — ^he  who 

loved  you  when  no  one  else  loved  you, — 

felt  for  you  when  no  one  else  felt  for  you, 

— ^protected  you  when  no  one  else  heeded 

y^  I    He,  whose  severe  eyes,  when  they 

^®t  yours,  were — oh !  so  full  of  pity !    He 

^o,  even  now,  after  all  you  have  thought 

^  ^  done,  sat  weeping  by  your  bedside, — 

i^      only  one  of  them  aU  who  had  a  tear 

^    «tod    for  your  sufferings! — He,  who 

Of     2^ot  jealous, — was  not  angry,  —  was 

^   ^^^^J^nt,  as  the  others  were ; — ^irritable 

as  he  is  by  temper, — ^and  oh !  wdth 

cause  now ! — ^He  who  is, — alas ! 

es,  is  .  .  ! — ^what  ? — ^what  ? — ^your 

before  God  and  man  !    To  whom 

^^^anbling,  faltering  voice  but  yester- 

^ed   honour,   and   obedience,   and 

68,  you  did  it — they  made  you 

is  true ;   but  had  you  not  been 

coward,  could  they  have  made 

you  dared  to  meet  that  hor- 
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rible  thing,  tlieir  wrath, — need  yoa  hw^^i^ 
done  it?  But  you  haee  done  it,  T<=^w4 
Hiave  given  yourself  away.  These  li^.^Hi 
pronounced  the  titai  words — You  'ha"«"-=« 
given  yourself  away !  And  to  whom  -^ 
To  one  imworthy  ?    No ! 

"  Yet  Marcus, — oh,  horrible  1 — how  hff^ 
spoke  of  him  I  "What  did  he  say  ?  In 
what  terms  speak  of  his  tyranny  and  his 
pride,  and  his  insupiwrtable  insolence,  not 
to  his  equals  and  superiors  ^(»e,  but  -^ 
all !  ah  !  to  inferiors  and  dependents  ? 
'I  thrashed  hitn  for  the  University!' 
But  what  of  that ! — that  all  passed  years 
ago.  He  was  never  insolent,  haughty, 
or  tjTannical  to  you.  K  he  was  harsh  and 
unamiable  to  others,  he  loved  t/ou.  He 
was  always  tenderness  and  kindness  itself 
to  you  I  Xay,  even  yesterday,  when  these 
poor  eyes  kept  wandering  round,  seeking, 
in  its  terror  and  confusion  for  one  kind, 
sympatliising  face  among  them,  all,  where 
did  I  find  it  but  there !  He  felt  for  me 
even  then — I  saw  that  he  did.  He  pitied 
n^  distress.  Oh  !  if  they  woidd  have  let 
him,  he  would  have  saved  me ;  I  am  quite 
sore  he  would.     And  what  are  vou  wiah- 
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^  and  intending  to  do — to  this  one  who 
xs     now  your  husband,  and  was  ever  your 
tri«nd  ? — Hay  him  false  ! 

**  And  what  do  you  purpose  doing  heiare 

Hlim,  who  is  your  Creator  and  your  Gk)d, 

an.ci  before  whose  awftd  presence,  yester- 

da-y,  forced  or  not  forced,  constrained  or 

not  constrained,  you  did  it ! — ^you  uttered 

tliose  solemn,  solemn  vows !    Break  them ! 

^  ot,  it  is  true,  by  grossly  outraging  the 

^"Ws  of  His  commandments,  it  may  be, 

those  great  injimctions  of  the  all  supreme 

'"^l>\it  why  ? — ^Answer  me  why  ? — ^Because 

y^^  will  not  be  tempted  to  it.    But  you 

^^an  to  violate  your  duty  as  far  as  you 

^^e  !    This  is  the  noble,  generous  resolve 

^^  your  heart,  is  it  ?    You  are  too  great  a 

^^^ard  to  rush  into  the  actual  commission 

^  orime;  but  oh!  you  are  not  too  great 

^  toward  to  be  a  criminal  in  your  secret 

^^^aart. 

"•The  faith  of  the  law   you  will  keep 

^     your  husband,  because  you  will  not 

"^    tempted.     You  would  not  have  eou- 

^^'^Se,  even  if  you  were  tempted,  to  violate 

*-    Bat  the  faith  of  the  spudt,— the  loyalty 

^  the  soul, — ^the  singleness  of  the  heart, — 

L  2 
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oh,  this  is  quite  another  thing.     You  cl  ^j 
dare  to  be  false  in   that.      Nobody   n— ^EJ/ 
find  out  that. — You    ^vill  risk  nobody"  "* 
censure  by   that. — Society   will   not    ci"^ 
out  upon  you,  and  exclude  you  from  it^ 
bosom — friends  will  not  blush  at  you  an*^ 
dison-n  you  for  that.    Parents  and  brother^^ 
will  not  break  forth  in  a  storm  of  ter-""^ 
ribte  reproaches  and  abandon  you  for  ever""^ 
for  that.     Oh,  no,  nothing  of  all  this  for 
tlutt.     You  may  withhold  your  heart,  and     ^ 
break  his  —  you   may   deny  your  duties, 
and  despise  his  claims — you  may  make 
the  man  to  whom  you  have  bound  your- 
self  miserably   imbappy,   by   yielding  to 
your  own  miserj^  and  your  own  unhap- 
piness — You  may    olwtinately   refuse    to 
acknowledge  the  good  that  is  in  him,  by 
obstinately    persisting    in    contrasting  it 
with   the  good   that   is   another's.      Oh ! 
oh !    that   other  I      You  may   hold  back 
your  heart,  resist   the  tendency  of  daily 
association  and  hourly  kindness,  trusting 
confidence,  and  inexliaustible  love.     Y'es, 
yes,  you  may  do  all  this,  and  pine,  and 
look  wretched  and  pale,   and    play    the 
heroine  of  a  woeftd   tale;   and  few  will 
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^Xane  you,  p^haps  not  one.    Nay,  people 

'^v^  sympathise  with  and  pity  you.  Bandal 

^^^^  he  supposed  a  tyrant,  and  every  one 

^  inclined  enough  to  think  ill  of  Bandal. 

A-nd  oh!    at  last,   Bandal  may  end  hy 

^^serving  it — hecoming    a  tyrant;    and 

^liat  is  worst — ^worst,  far  worst  of  all — 

roix  may  end  hy  ruining  his  soul  as  you 

^^"iU  have  ruined  his  happiness ! — ^He,  who 

^^     your   agonies,  sat  weeping   hy   your 

bed.! 

**And  will    you  do  this  thing?      Or 

^^Hat,  what  will  you  do  ? 

*  *  Oh,  He  that  died    upon   the   Cross 

'-^X'    me — ^He  who  died  in  his  great  love 
^^    miserable  sinners,   perishing  but  for 

"**i^  aid — oh,  He  who  taught  the  lesson 

^^     that  great,  that  infinite  love,  not  to 

"^    confined  to  one  poor  mortal  creature, 

"^t   embracing    all — oh.   He    that    said, 

*   ▼Vhoso  will  follow  me,  let  him  take  up 

*^^  cross  daily" — May  He,  may  He  give 

^^  strength  to  take  up  my  cross  and 

•*As  a  fireewiU  oflFering  I  cannot  do 
^^5--^for  is  it  not  laid  upon  me?  As  a 
^^eewill  offering,  in  one  sense  at  least,  I 
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cannot  do  it,  for  it  is  imposed  upon  i 
but  as  a  freewill  tiering  in  one  sense 
can.  Freely  —  nay,  cheerfiiUy,  I  csMa 
accept  the  cross,  bear  it  up  with  a  Iotikx^ 
heart,  and  give  myself  willingly  for  Hi^ 
sake  who  died  for  me.  Oh !  tho  fettcji^ 
in  whidi  I  lay  fast  hoimd  in  misery  aiw^B 
iron  are  falling  firom  my  soul.  Oh !  mM 
new  hope — a  new  stiengtli  is  ocBuins^ 
orer  me.  I 

"Marcus, — farewell  I    farewell  I      ^nnJ 
kno^vs  but  that  His  blessing  may  yet  be  ] 
upon  us  both,  and  unite  those  in  holy  I 
friendship  in  another  world  the  paths  of  ] 
whose  pilgrimage  are  reft  asunder  in  tliis.  i 
Farewell,  my  dearest !    my  beloved  1    n^  j 
lover !     Farewell !  farewell  I  and  welcome 
duty.  .    Welcome    patience,    submission, 
cheerful  acquiescence  in  the  irrevocable. 
Welcome  the  tasks  imposed,   whatsoever 
they  may  be.    ,;Vnd  thou,  my  fluttering, 
longing   heart,   be    silent  for  ever,   ever 
more, — except  to  gratitude   and  old  af- 
fection.    And  be  thou  thankful  that  gra- 
titude and  old  affection  sweeten  the  dreary 
des<dation  of  the  future. 

*'  How  many  poor  creatures  have  been 
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^vniR  be— called  to  endure  this  martyr- 
dom of  loye,  to  whom  such  aUeyiations 
^ore  denied.      Bandal   might  have   been 
hfurd  and  vnJ^ar,  insensible  and  unkind — 
«iwi  he  sat  weeping   by  my  bed.      He 
oaight  have  been  rough  and  violent,  and 
A  terror  to  my  poor  feeble  helplessness; 
and   he  has  been  my  protector  and  my 
friend.      He  might    have    been  jealous, 
exacting,  and  pitiless — ^but  oh !  that  eye 
^f  pity  which  met  mine  as  I  lay  expiring 
i^  Ids  arms !  " 

Thus  the  course  of  thought  went  on 
^  this  young  creature's  head.  It  was 
^^t  romantic,  you  observe. 

^Many  will  think  her  a  marvellous  com- 
Bion-place — some,  perhaps,  an  unworthy 
""-<^ieature,  thus  to  accept  her  appointed 
P>i^tion.    Many  will  blame  her,  and  justly 
blame  her,   for  letting  that    portion    be 
f^»^^   upon    her    by    the    unreasonable 
^olence  of  others.    But  some  will  sympa- 
**^  with  her  when  the  fatal  deed  was 
*^^e,  for  thus  endeavouring  to   submit, 
»^  devote  herself  to  perform  the  duties 
8^e  owed  to  the  man  to  whom  a  power 
^  strong  to  resist  had  united  her. 
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For  my  part  I  think  that  she  was 
eminently  right — and  that  among:  the 
various  duties  wliich  life  in  its  %'ici98itude8 
imposes,  thei'e  are  few  more  important 
than  that  of  an  unmurmuring  acquies- 
cence in  the  course  of  things  past  ouri 
control,  and  the  unceasing  endeavours 
cheerfully  to  accept  the  alleviations,  he 
they  small  or  great,  which  eveiy  circum- 
stance, he  it  the  most  unfortunate,  pre- 
sents. Let  us  dedicate  ourselves  witfc 
singleness  of  heart  to  the  performance  o- 
the  duties  thus  laid  upon  us.  Ije= 
us  give  all  where  we  profess  to  giv« 
all — a  ^villing,  earnest,  hopeful  sennces 
Kot  like  Ananias  and  Sapphira,  maka 
a  hidden  reserve  from  the  dedicatee 
offering  by  indulging  in  secret  mumiur- 
ings  and  discontent,  secret  dislikes  anc 
dissatisfactions. 

Eleanor,  once  resolved  to  devote  her- 
self to  duty  and  to  God,  was  ready  tc 
give  all  where  she  gave  any ;  and  as  these 
better  thoughts  and  purposes  came  flowing 
in  upon  her  heart  like  a  flood,  diffusing  a- 
peace  and  satisfaction  till  then  unknown — 
SB  she  offered  up  her  innocent  self  at  the 
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Oh  glory  gone  ! — oh  ^Wen  past  I 

Such  life  ilonE  wis  Ihint, — 
It  may  not  sigh  its  springtime  back, 

This  n-ilhered  heart  of  mine. 

C.  W.  Bennbi 


h. 


The  spirit  was  willing,  but  the  fl 
alas !  was  weak. 

In  pui'suance  of  her  good  resolutic 
and  the  plan  she  had  laid  down  to  hers 
to  perform  her  duty  with  the  utn: 
fidelity  to  that  husband  who  had  been 
a  manner  forced  upon  her  —  seeking 
good,  and  studying  Ids  happiness  in  ev 
way,  Eleanor  stretched  out  her  hand  v 
an  affectionate  smile  to  Randal,  as 
entered    her     room    the    next    m.om: 
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endeaTouriBg  to  gather  the  meaniagofha 
distress,  than  as  if  melted  to  the  eoul  Iff 
her  agonies,  as  he  had  done  yesterday. 

He  had,  indeed,  passed  a  mTetched  and 
sleepless  night ;  and  in  the  fm'crish  dis- 
traction of  his  OTer-esdted  and  now 
exhausted  feeUngs,  strange  phantom* 
had  ^-isited  his  pillow,  and  the  reflections 
oscited  hy  liis  distress  had  been  far  less 
benign,  alas !  than  hers.  He  had  not  that 
softness  and  generosity  of  nature ;  he  had  ^ 
not  disciplined  his  heart  for  years,  as  she 
had  done,  by  the  simple  endeavour  to  do 
In  all  things  what  was  kind,  and  candiil> 
and  right ;  he  had  not,  in  short,  her  loving, 
sweet  temper ;  and  the  effect  produced 
upon  him  by  these  trying  circumstances 
was,  in  consequence,  far  different. 

He  had  his  good  qualities,  we  know; 
but  they  had  been  little  developed;  and, 
in  spite  of  the  gentle  influence  of  the  last 
few  months,  he  was  stUl  full  of  terrible 
faults.  Proud,  irascible,  jealous,  and  sus- 
picious ;  severe  in  his  judgments,  prone  to 
believe  evil,  and  implacable  in  his  resent- 
ment of  it.  Self-discipline,  we  know,  he 
liad  never  practised;  and  we  know,  too, 
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Eandal  had  learned  no  one  just  pi 

ciple  of  self-discipline,  or  self-gtridw 
under  the  system  pursued.  Nor  had 
intimate  experience  he  possessed  of 
parent's  characters  had  any  itap^  i 
deucy  in  improvTng  his  own.  He  could 
but  ohserve  so  mucli  of  profession  in  t 
piety — so  much  concealed  and  gns] 
self-interest  beneath  the  systematic  fl 
rity  in  judging  every  breach  of  tie 
temal  laws  of  morality — so  unirerw 
distrust  —  80  much  censoriousness  ' 
regard  to  others,  and  so  haughty  an 
sumption  of  worth  as  respected  them« 
— that  these  things  had  greatly  a% 
vated  the  faults  of  a  character  ind 
to  suspicion,  and  wanting  in  tliat 
dour,  as  i\ell  as  in  many  other  quali 
which  spring  from  a  temper  natu: 
benevolent. 

Eleanor  alone  had  formed  an  excej 
to  this  habit  of  general  suspicion, 
tempt,  or  ill-will.  He  looked  upon  iu 
one  standing  alone  and  individual,  diff 
from  the  rest  of  her  sex ;  a  sex,  indee 
which  the  reserve  of  his  habits  had 
abled  him  to  learn  little,  and  whon 
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despised,  as  under  such  circumstances  men 
are  usually  inclined  to  do. 

The  excessive  softness,  pliability,  and 
gentleness  of  this  young  creature,  had 
scted  as  a  gentle  sedative  to  his  stormy 
^ture ;  whilst  the  simplicity  of  her  child- 
^  confidence  had  given  birth  to  a  habit 
^f  confidence  in  her  truth  and  sincerity, 
^  the  belief  that  no  feeling  heart  was, 
^f  Would  ever  be,  disguised  &om  him. 

It  is  true,   as  I  have  told  you,   that 

^  happy  confidence  had  been  in  some 

<%ree     shaken     during    his    courtship. 

-'^'^Qre  had  been  still  the  appearance   of 

^peecuiess ;  and  in  most  things  the  simple 

^^'^^serve  of  earlier  years   seemed  to  be 

^^intained.   But  yet,  under  these  fair  out- 

^^«  there  had  been  a  something — ^he  knew 

^ti  what — unintelligible,  unaccountable  ; 

^'^^^ther  real,  or  imaginary,  he  found  it 

^^^lossible  to  decide — a  sort  of  vague,  un- 

^^^^ned    shadow,   which   would   interpose 

o^^trween  him  and  his  happiness.     A  thing 

^^^ieh  took  no  tangible  shape,  eluded  his 

R^^sp,  and  seemed  to  be  dissipated  upon 

^^  first  attempt  at  explanation.     If  ever 

^e  alluded  to  its  existence,  there  would  be 
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for  answer,  perhaps,  a  painful  smile,  Ji 
slight  blush, — then  a.  confiding,  traatin.^, 
affectionate  look,  which  it  was  impossilsle 
for  him  to  withstand.  He  remained  ea^- 
chanted  and  unsatisfied. 

Her  presence  dissipated  the  v^ue  uJi- 
easiuess,  hut  in  her  ahsence  it  was  sure  t^ 
recur;  and  during  the  time  which  bad 
elapsed  between  his  last  visit  to  her 
fother's  house  and  the  one  which  was  (»> 
terminate  in  the  marriage,  many  had  been 
his  unpleasant  ruminations,  during  his 
solitary  walks,  which  imcommunicated  and 
uncontradicted  sunk  into  his  mind,  ao" 
increased  Ills  xmcertainty  and  uneasiness. 

In  this  humour  he  had  arrived  at  lid' 
cote  Hall. 

During  the  whole  of  the  journey  the** 
he  had  sat  silent  and  moody,  leaning  ba<7^ 
in  the  comer  of  the  seat  he  occupied  i**- 
his  mother's  carriage,  meditating  upo** 
these  things,  and  forming  resolution^' 
that,  come  Avhat  would  of  it,  some  e:^" 
planation  he  woidd  require  from  Eleanor^ 
so  as  to  satisfy  himself  as  to  the  reason' 
able  or  unfounded  nature  of  his  suspi- 
cions before  proceeding  fartlier. 
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Se  would  no  longer  suffer  himseK  to 
be    sileaced  by  that  painful  embarrassed 
smile,  or  to  be  moved  firom  his  purpose 
by   those  sweet,    pleading,   yet  confiding 
looks,  ever  so  powerful  with  him ;  a  can- 
did and  satisfiEu^ry  explanation  he  would 
demand,  and  would  not  rest  tiU  it  was 
obtained. 

His  disappointment  and  vexation  upon 
^  arrival  at  lidcote,  on  discovering  the 
situation  of  affairs;  and  that  in  all  pro- 
bability he  should  not  be  allowed  even  to 
^te  Eleanor  during  the  whole  of  that 
evening,  had  been  indeed  great. 

The  slight  but  invincible  obstructions 
^hich  seemed  to  present  themselves  to 
^pede  the  explanation  which  appeared  so 
^^^dispensable  to  the  future  peace  of  both. 
Provoked  him  beyond  endurance.  And 
^^^lewas  a  something, — ^he  could  not  ex- 
^^^tly  define  what, — ^in  the  manner  both  of 
*^4y  Whamcliffe  and  of  Everard,  of 
^^di  it  was  impossible  to  complain,  and 
^ti  which  it  was  equally  impossible  to 
"^  contented,  adding  new  strength  to  his 
^^Xidefined  jealousies  and  suspicions. 

The  sight  of  her  pale  and  suffering  face 

VOL,  n.  M 
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wlieii  he  liad  at  Inst  been  allowed 
her,  as  there  she  lay  in  deep  sk 
haunted  liis  pillon-  all  that  ui^ 
have  seen  the  unavailing  efforts  1 
to  couununicate  with  her  on  the  t 
before  it  was  too  late,  and  how 
attempts  had  been  frustrated.  "V 
Been  the  pale,  haggard,  half-dU 
creature  brought  down  to  comfi 
sacrifice ;  but,  perhaps,  have  hanl]^ 
stood  the  deep  and  generous  c<Hl 
with  which  Randal  at  the  sight  1 
suddenly  touched,  or  the  tendei 
feeling  viith  which  he  had  watc 
distress  and  sufferings. 

The  repeated  assurances  upon  i 
that  this  appearance  of  siiiferi: 
distress  was  only  the  natiual  ( 
circumstances  so  agitating,  actin 
one  of  a  fiTanie  thus  morbidly  sensi 
delicate,  had  for  the  moment  w 
him,  only  too  anxious  to  be  res 
jealousy  and  suspicion  had  given 
those  fond  feelings  of  tenderness  a 
tection,  whicli  she  had  been  so  1 
customed  to  excite  in  his  brea: 
as    if    his    passionate    » 
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^l^^lxment    and    devotion  was    rendered 

moTft    intense  than  ever,  by  the  spectacle 

of  her  loveliness  in  this  helpless  disorder. 

Her  death-like  faint, — ^his  wild  terror  at 

the  thought  that  this  too  tender  creature 

inight  perhaps  aspire  under  the  eflEects  of 

W  extreme  agitation, — ^the  pathetic  idea 

of  such  a  being,  exposed  to  such  a  fate, 

^  roused  every  kind  sentiment  of  his 

^ture;   he  had  felt  for  her  benevolently 

^d  generously,  almost  without  reference 

*o  his  own  interests. 

And  such  benign  feelings  had  still 
possessed  him,  whilst  there  he  stood  in 
^ost  a  trance  of  grief,  watching  her 
^nies  as  she  lay  before  him  upon  her 
^> — till  perfectly  immanned  by  the 
^poctacle,  he  had  sat  by  her  bedside  weep- 
^  over  her. 

^e  death  which  he  could  not  help 
^tidpating  as  the  consequence  of  these 
I^oxyams,  seemed  to  hallow,  as  it  soft- 
^,  all  his  emotions.  Suspicion  and 
J^doiisy  could  find  no  place  beside  such 
^  sorrow.  But  as  she  sunk  to  sleep, 
^d  all  immediate  danger  was  evidently 
OYeiu^ag  he  was  persuaded  at   length  to 

M  2 
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leave  her  to  her  repose  and  go  to  hi* 
own  room — as  the  angel  presence  «"* 
withdrawn,  and  he  consigned  to  that 
painftd  brooding  over  his  own  thoughts 
which  had  made  him  the  man  he  waSr 
— still  more  the  man  he  afterwards  li^ 
came, — things  seemed  to  assume  a  ne* 
aspect. 

The  excessive  distress  and  suflering  b^ 
had  witnessed,  he  began  to  feel  eertaii* 
could  not  be  rationally  accounted  ft^* 
merely  by  the  ner^'ous  agitation  natural 
to  the  occasion.  His  old  suspicions  ani 
jealousies  began  to  arise  with  greater  forc^ 
than  ever,  and  in  the  dark  watches  of  »* 
feverish  night,  assumed  a  fearful  intensity- 
He  began  to  imagine  that  Eleanor  dit 
iiot,  and  had  never  loved  him  as  she  ought? 
and  the  agitating  doubt  began  to  as9uiii*== 
the  shape  of  cruel  certainty ;  that  her 
acceptance  of  him  at  all  was  due  to  the 
urgency,  or  rather  tyranny  of  her  friends, 
that  he  was  probably  indebted  for  the 
gift  of  that  cold,  trembling,  shivering 
hand, — the  touch  of  which  he  seemed  to 
feel, — to  this  cause  alone. 

As     the     feverish      irritation     of     his 
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nerves  increased,  his  reflections  became 
still  more  painful.  He  began  to  doubt 
everything — ^to  lose  his  fedth  in  her  truth 
^  sincerity,  and  to  remember  with 
pain,  certain  little  passages  of  their  lives 
in  which  he  had  seen  her  evade  the  con- 
fession of  a  feet  through  fear. 

fie  b^an  to  dread  that  it  had  been  so 

^^ ;    that  under  all  this  agitation  some- 

^^^^xxg  still  mare  to  be  apprehended  than 

^^i*e    indifference    might    lie    concealed. 

^    the  sleepless  watches  of  the  night  ex- 

^'"c^ised  their  power  of  aggravating  feeling 

^^    distorting    objects,    and    destroying 

"^   perception  of  just  relations,  this  fear 

^'^^^^reased  to  positive  assurance. 

.e  felt  certain  he  had  been  betrayed, 
that    some   dire   secret    lay  hidden 

^Iherefore  was  his  countenance  cold  and 

^^^V"ere,  and  his  voice  dry  and  harsh,  as  he 

**^««yered  to  the  soft  reception  she  had 

™^liged  herself  to  give  him,  and  in  which 

*^^  thought  he  detected — and,  most  true, 

80  itieoce  was — something  not  quite  natural 

^^  tmfQirced.    That  g^atle  smile  —  that 
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Cfltlended  hand,  which  woxild,  under  d' 
circmnstaiices,  have  ^ven  him  such  <•* 
light,  now  irritated  him  as  a  somrttii*^ 
at  onoc  sweet  and  false  —  the  more  i 
tatinff,  hecaiise  of  the  sweetness  whicJ' 
mingled  «-ith  its  falseness. 

"  I  am  better,  my  dear  Randal;  I  sX^^ 
better,"  she  had  said,  with  the  fond  cow--^ 
fidence  that  merely  to  assiire  him  she  wa-* 
better  was  to  restore  him  to  comfort  an*^ 
tranquillity. 

But  the  eye  tlisit  met  liers,  as  it  wa:^ 
lifted  up  «-ith  the  simple  confidence  whicb::^ 
a  determination  to  do  right  bestows  ever^ 
in  the  most  trying  moments,  was  dart^ 
and  cloudy ;  and  he  bad  answered  sadly  - 
gloomily,  almost  angrily. 

"Are  you,  Eleanor?  —  Do  you  suffei* 
less  ? — Is  your  situation  somewhat  les^ 
intolerable  than  it  was  yesterday  ? — Cai* 
you  endure  the  thoughts  of  being  miner" 
Or  is  the  effort  to  oblige  us  all  too  great  r* 
■ — And  would  you  be  glad  even  to  die,  so 
you  could  escape  from  me  ?" 

At  that,  her  heart  began  to  tremble 
and  to  fl^^t1er  again ;  that  poor  weak  heart 
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^  tiich  would  give  way,  and  never  yet  had 
Btaod  by  her  in  the  trying  hour. 

**  I  do  not  know  what  you  mean,  Ran- 
dal^'' she  answered  in  a  timid  voice,  cast- 
ing down  her  eyes. 

*  *  Oh,  but  you  do,  you  do,  Eleanor ! — 
yoxi  imderstand  me  but  too  well.    I  can 
BO^  that  by  your  downcast  eyes  and  your 
blxxshes.    You  blush  crimson — ^you  blush 
seswlet;   you  understand  me.    Would  to 
li^^kven  I  could  understand  you  1" 
She  made  no  answer. 
•*  Would    to    heaven,   Eleanor,  that  I 
<5cnild  understand  all  this !    There  is  some- 
thing hidden  £rom  me — something  I  ought 
*^  have   been   made   acquainted  with  — 
®^iaething  I  ought  to  have  knovni  before 
^*  ^^as  too  late — too  late!  —  something 
^^ch  your  cowardice — ^for  that  I  know 
^*  i^— has  kept  concealed  from  me,  who 
^^^It  to  have  knovm  every  secret  of  your 
^^^n.    But,  tell  it  me  now— tell  it  me 
iio^vir/'  he  went  on,  passionat^y,  dropping 
^?oii  one  knee  by  her  bedside,  and  looking 
^^^^i^estly  in  her  face ;  "  tell  me  the  truth 
—tell  it  me  at  lasl^-Death  though  it  may 
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be  to  me,  spare  nothing — let  me  hare  it 
in  its  full  bitterness.    Xh  you  hate  m 
worse  than  the  gmre  P" 
"  Oh,  no,  no!" 

"Then,  why— what  is  it ?  Oh,  jtnff 
face,  as  you  came  down  those  stairs  yes- 
terday, haunts  me  like  a  spectre — your 
pale,  distracted  iace  of  woe.  AThy  did  i- 
not 't — ^why  could  I  not  ? — What  spell  held 
me  back? — what  spoil  boimd  you,  tliat»- 
like  two  passive  machines,  wc  should  sula:' 
ourselves  to  lie  forced  forward- — to  \iCr-- 
liiiked  at  the  altar  by  the  irreparahl^ 
vows  r — Vows,  which  if  they  are  odious* 
to  you,  will  be  abhorrent  as  hell  to  me  — 
Yes,"  he  went  on  violently,  "abhorrent"^ 
To  ha^e  your  duty  only — your  cold  re> — 
sjKX'ts — perhaps,  not  so  much — ^your  hii" 
den  aversion — ^yoiur  loathing — your  detest^ 
atiou — when  ....  Oh,  woman,  womaU  ' 
— to  ha^e  them  in  exchange  for  such  ^' 
hni' — such  wild  distraction — such  passioi* 
a><  uiiue :     Oh,  horror  of  horrors ! " 

Siio  muttered  a  few  words  faintly,  but 
ho  Iisien«Hl  uot ;  he  went  on  Avith  increas- 
iixjj  violence.        * 


It 

\ 
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Tay,  don't  speak — ddn*t  say  auything 
I't  add  perjury  to  pequry — ^Msdhood 
Isehood;  don't  attempt  to  deceive 
lore,  with  those  honeyed  tones  and 

of  yours  I  Oh,  Eleanor,  they  are 
ening  to  me  I  Say,  you  hate  me — 
(rou  abhor  me — say,  you  detest  the 
3t  being  mine,  and  that  wiU  do  me 
;  that  will  be  truthful,  searching^ 
,  medicinal — ^and  it  will  be  curative, 
I  can  part  with  you — I  can — I  can ; 
rday,  I  thought  I  could  not;  but 
f  I  can.  Oh,  there  has  bebn  a  great 
;e  wrought  within  me  I  Yesterday^ 
light  you  true.   To-day,  I  believe  you 

felse — ^to  have  been  playing  a  die- 
part — ^to  have  been  a  puppet  in  the 
;  of  others.  And  such  others !  And 
it  is  over,  I  can  part — I  will  part; 
do  it  now  1 — ^I  can." 
IS  he  hurried  on,  dreadfully  excited ; 
lore  excited,  because  her  silence,  her 
89,  her  evident  embarrassment,  only 
lore  and  more  confirmed  him  in  the 

that  what  had  taken  rise  in  an  irri- 
;  suspicion  was,  in  wit,  a  substantial 
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and  terrible  trutli.  Tluit  lie  had  W^^ 
deceived — that  she  Am/  been,  as  he  sM'^ 
playing  a  dictated  part — and  to  an  cst^ 
whicli,  in  his  darkest  momontfi,  he  h^ 
nem  even  ventured  to  surmise. 

Suddenly,  as  a  lightning  flash,  Vla^ 
ing  and  searing  his  heart,  and  reducinjw 
his  chance  of  happiness  to  a  heap  < 
blAckened  ashes,  the  thought  rcciinff 
wliich  liad  started  into  his  mind  a  fel 
houps  before,  for  the  first  time.  Th 
thought  that  not  only  was  he  worse  thai 
indifferent  to  her,  but  that  she  might- 
that  she  did — love  another.  At  that  he  Iai( 
liold  of  her  tender  hand,  and  pressing  i 
fieiwlv  in  his,  Iiis  eyes  fixed  upon  ho- 
\x  ith  a  Ux>k  as  if  he  could  have  murdem 
her.  he  cried,  "I  see  it — I  see  it!  fool 
idiot  thai  I  was !  And  you,  bad,  trea 
dioTXMis.  wicked,  girl, — I  see  it.  You  lev 
sntMhcr.  and  you  have  married  yoursdf  t 
Tito ! "' 

She  Avoni  pale — she  went  livid — th 
*(tt^,  bhie  ej-vs  stood  staring  open,  glaie 
with  to^^^^.  as  fce  continued  fiercely  to  fi 
his  ujxin  hor ;  Oot  articulate  she  could  not 
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though  she  seemed  to  gasp  in  the  effort 
to  speak.  The  longer  he  gazed  the  more 
tenrible  grew  his  convictions.  The  idea, 
broached  in  a  wild  agony  of  jealous  sus- 
pic^ion,  began  to  take  consistency — to 
assume  the  form  of  a  fearful  fact.  He 
dashed  her  hand  from  him,  and  striking 
^^^th  his  against  his  forehead,  uttered  a 
^^^p  groan;  then  starting  up  from  his 
pla<5e  by  the  bedside,  he  turned  pas- 
^^iiately  away.  He  made  as  if  about  to 
leave  the  room  in  a  frenzy  of  rage  and 
despair. 

^hen  a  soft,  still  voice  was  heard 
*^Ough  the  tempest, 

*  *  Randal — Randal ! — dear  Randal,  hear 


Hear  you ! — and  what  can  you  say  ? 
at   can  you  have  to  say  ?  " — return- 
to  the  bedside,  and  fixing  again  upon 
those   terrible   glaring  eyes, — "that 
loye  another?     Eleanor,  will  you  have 
*^^  impudence  to  confess  that  to  my  face 
**^t:io  my  face;   and  do  you  not  think  I 
^^^^  kill  you?    Yes,  I  shall  kiU  you!'' 
^^lently  seizing   hold  of    her  shoulder. 


vidi  the  ptnotioM  <^  a  ^""^'S  '"*  ^ 
aeoi? — with  pity-  j 

and  mope  falttriiur  Toiee,  so  liae  d^ 
aenlle  accent*  were  hardh-  t«  "he  beaiT* 
above  her  bresii.  *^  Dear  Ti-T"ftyi^  iac^ 
pJTT  upon  TOHradf  and  idc-~ 

•-  On  mTself "  "'  he  cried,  stanins  -a^ 
asain ;  **  What  care  I  iK»ir  wlial  heoony* 
<^  myself!  Oh!  EkaiK^-.  Ekasior!  vi^ 
^d  Toa  d«^rp  mer  On  Ttm,  poM*,  veat^ 
•riimd  iriri — tbe  mere  poppet  of  odw9¥ — ■ 
T^TT  uyKffi  you !  Yes.  I  can  hare  pify  upctf 
fr/i(.  '  I  shan'l  kill  you,  Ekoncir,  if  tial^ 
jv  »^h«  you  asmi! — It  wa*  a  mad  tiiKiU ! 
".  sih*;".  iwa  till  Tou." 

■^  ThM    was   BOf    it,"*    she    said,    and 
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tlie  tears  began  to   gather    to   her  eyes. 

**  Though  I  do  not  wish  to  live,  yet  I 

am  very  much  a&aid  to  die — ^but  it  was 

k     ^t  to  beg  my  life  of  you,  Bandal,  that 
i     I         » 

r  •*  You  do  deserve  death  from  my 
ia-xids,  then  ?'*  he  exclaimed  with  a  bitter 
soirt  of  cry, — "  Oh,  worse !  and  worse  ! 
to  what  extent,  to  what  amount,  have 
I  l}een  betrayed? — Girl!  —  child! — wo- 
nLa.li ! — ^what  am  I  to  hear  next  ?" 

She  looked  now  more  utterly  amazed 
tlxan  anything  else.  What  could  he  fear 
Di^ore  than  that  she  loved  another  ?  But 
w-hea  the  true  meaning  of  the  insinuation 
^^^^ched  her,  her  cheek  was  dyed  with 
^^dignant  crimson,  —  she  turned  away 
"^^  head.  That  look,  that  indignant 
looJt,  from  one  so  gentle,  was  to  him  as 
*^^  richest  of  blessings.  Truth  flashed 
^^"viction.      He    saw    at  once  the  un- 


less   of  his    suspicions.     That  he 
*^^^  carried  them  too  far,  seemed  in  some 


to  aUay  the  violence  of  liis  rage 

^^     "tihe  discovery,  that  till  that  moment 

"^      had  not    carried    them    jGar    enough. 

^^^sain  he  sank   down  upon  his  knee  by 


a«:iiia  be  endearoi 
t  huul  which  now  lay  pasorr 
■■  in  his,  and  he  said, — 
*  FoREive  ine,  Elenitor,  I  b^  your 
,  buiiN'd  I  do ;  that  last  implicatia 
H«^  I  Me,  I  am  certain,  utterly  ground* 
laa^  ITMipre  me,  for  I  am  half  nod 
^ilhciw  iilm  of  the  rest. 

'  SpMk  to  me,  Eleanor ;  speak  to  me. 
'tSipM  mlkat  I  said  in  my  [Mission.  Ok  If 
-  iiirw  '  if  you  coald  conceive  what  it 
*  :t>  h»re  believed  I  possessed  your 
-<!«•>  .-umI  to  find  it  all  a  deception,  you 
■^■.**i    forarive    this    parorysm    of  my 

Us-  r^jdeued  voice  affected  her;  again 
-^c  LOfc-tMu  her  face  to  him;  and,  after 
:(tM  tmie   spent  in  endeavouring   to 
^V4v«ti  '.wr  composure,  she  said,  in  wha* 
■.j«..MaMK!«  s  vhisper, 

I   utaifrstend — I  am  very   sorry.     '0 
i*it  j«**t  '«iTy  WTong — ^very  much  afraid^ 
,  »^»  »«)ui;.  —but  I  did  it  for  the  best." 
LW  mtotion  of  treachery  and  cow- 

■  ;>*»>»»rt:T ;  do  you  call  it  treachery  ? 
^^fc^***  ■**  «eht;  you  are   severe,   but 
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t  unjust.  It  WM  treacherous,  Bandal ; 
±  can  you  not  forgive  me  ?" 
She  pressed  her  little  soft  fingers,  ten*^ 
r  as  those  of  a  tiny  infant,  round 
3  hand,  so  hard  and  sinewy,  as  she  said 
is, — and  as  the  mother's  inner  heart 
ambles  at  her  baby's  grasp,  so  trembled 
B  in  its  inmost  core.  She  saw  the 
ftening  of  his  eyes,  and  she  went  on. 
It  was  very  wrong,  but  I  was  under 

strange  delusion — ^I  thought  it  would 
ive  been  happier  so.  It  seemed  to  me — 
id  it  would  have  been — ^if  it  had  not 
en  for  ...  " 

**  No,  Eleanor,  there  you  were  quite 
1  altogether  wrong.  You  could  not 
le  your  secret  entirely  from  me. 
ough  had  already  escaped  to  poison 
'  happiness  with  suspicion,  and,  now 
it  I  have  lost  my  faith  in  you,  it  is. 
txe  for  ever." 

'•  I  deserved  it,  I  deserved  it,"  she  said ; 
ind  yet ..." 

•*  You  deserved  it  1  I  know  not,  and  I 
re  not,  whether  you  did  or  no.  With  mo 
is  a  necessary  consequence.    I  loved  you 

idolatry,  because  I  esteemed  you  perfect 


I 


yoa^m  n 


o    mortil 

It  and  peTfKc:B 

*^a»tHn9r«v]BwDOT,— I  kvcl 
^  lhaMR-^*»  Ar  ^<  thh^  ^ 

Shmmv  VrtiavMSl^.  tlmt  h  nn  indiffv 

-  It  ;-  :i  ntr.'i-  >c*^vh,  Randal  .  .  .*" 
Tbeu  sue  '«:ti>  sOHnt  a  few  moBKC 
;<ije,  in  h'f  'Tiru.  xtx  indignation  risB 
He  -vs*  noc  -ust.  now  —  he  was  en 
ji^  lelt  -.vittiiii  Vrseif.  after  the  iwo 
-io^  oj:  tilt  momiiti.  that  she  was  i 
juite  imworthy  i>f  his  esteem ;  that  .1 
ies^rved  hi*  ait'eorioB*>  if  not  the  1 
"wuiHie*!  adoration  wiih   which    he   I 

<i,e  ^vas  mcliiied,  under  this  filing, 

^v  -»)  '"O"-  ***  '^J**^'  ^  ^"'  *****  ' 
,  melt  one  so  implacable ;  1 


lilegaed    candour  came    to 


h-r 
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assistance ;  and,  in  the  divine  swect- 
Tiess  of  her  temper,  she  recollects  how 
mrongly  she  had  acted.  She  felt  for 
*^e  distress  she  had  occasioned.  She  was 
tf  generous  enough  to  sympathize  with  his 
^'  I't^rets  over  the  matchless  idol  she  had 
defaced.  Her  gentle  humility  softened 
^  the  irritation  excited  by  his  bitter  words. 
^5  She  thought  now  that  he  was  bound  to 
•>>  her  irrevocably,  bound  by  her  own  fault 
5f  alone,  for  it  Avas  plain  that,  had  he  been 
Mi  *\rape  of  the  truth  of  the  case,  nothing 
''^ould  have  tempted  him  to  the  imion — 
^t  Was  right,  it  was  a  claim  alike  of 
honour  and  duty.  Tlie  only  compensa- 
t^oix  she  had  in  her  power  to  make,  was 
*^  endeavour  to  soothe  his  feelings  and 
'^^Jistate  herself  in  his  esteem.  Such  was 
*^^  atonement  she  offered  for  her  fault. 
.  ^^  true  and  only  one.  And  she  offered 
*  ixi  all  the  sweet  generosity  of  her  na- 
^^^ — sincerely  and  fervently. 

*  •  You  may  justly  reproach  me,  Kandal. 

^^e  it  now — I  have  done  greatly  Avrong 

'^ut  can  you  not  forgive  me  ?    Oh !  if  I 

^^K^   to    open  this  heart  to   you, — and 

VOL.  n.  N 


/ 


■  ^  ""^  ^«  ■■nri  ■»?— 


i 


^^  Ksm  »  fad  vtXTMBch  afraid  (^  I 
^  ftr  w  ■•  imwn^  poor  thisfr  ^ 
^  ^  ^ahiitr  fami  ao  die  ;  "  dc  ' 
^>-  jM  ftviaBB  BB,  Bandol,  inde^ 

"  ^^  {s  ^A  I  ■>  ^oi^  I  ali^  nen^^ 
^2^  10  (tf  TOO,''  be  said,  scorn-'' 
be  terrified  iaiCf 
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th;  fear  only  sinks  them  deeper 
-Lye  on  .  .  .'* 

'as  not  about — ^I  could  almost  say 

Ld    not.     You    are    too   taunting, 

The  worm,  it  is  said,  wiU  turn. 

I  poor  worm,  but  I  have  not  de- 
ill  this — ^for  I  meant  faithfully  and 
ibly  by  you  when  you  came  into 
n  this  day — so  help  me  God,  in  my 
>st  need!" 

thfully  and  honourably !  You  did 
;end  to  wrong  me,  then,  in  the 
sense — ^actually  by  breach  of  £aith. 
eanor,  I  shall  not  suspect  you 
)f  that.  All  I  do  suspect  you 
all  I  know  that  you  have  done, 

II  do,  and  intend  to  do, — is  to 
d  your  heart  when  you  have 
p'our  hand.  And  this  I  call  a 
a  fearfiil  wrong,  —  Such  a  wrong 
s  a  man's  heart  to  gall,  as  it  has 


tnine.'* 


je  it  has,"  she  said,  despondingly. 
1  see  it  has !     How  quietly  that 
i!" 

not  quarrel  with  what  I  say,  'Ran- 

N  2 


-To  do  aD  fcr iKP  Mi 
w4h1c  nulidiite  fioo!  aanz. 

M^t"    Ae  ertsQ  x:  i«: 

mnag.** 
*«Bwai»eIB0MtkHMt 

vktit  Vj  Umik,  or  imt  Tr. 

v'ju,  olj  EitsmoT !  are  heeanw  ;  ti 
i;ijjjrma  to  nie. — J  nt-  iansT-  kn^r- 
jiiJid     iii*']     tiial     3     havf     iwn^-     i 


-K.14 


"  Kn-JiiaX,"  said  Khe.  suudem^  Tism; 
in  iiT  t.wid,  and  for  tiif-  -fiTK  innt  imi 
^iiTTi  wuraa^>ufclT  ID  tbf  fap*  *-  imr  i 
tbit  to  yud  r  " 

"  ]  knv«-  nvi,  and  I  care  um.^  sal 

'-  Bwan'^,  Kandal,  I  hsTf  dniie  w 
jj«aTT  inftirr,  I  own  ;  bnt  I  ^ri«i  to  ■ 
■\'?.z  KEiij»eiisatioD — I  owe  yctn  ccan}in 
■::,.Ti,  I  did  love  another  wIme  I  savp 
■jjjait  t*"-  ycm*  because  I  dared  not,  at  1 
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refuse  it. — There  was  no  tim&— 
!r  and  brother  were  too  hard  for 
.d  very  wrong,  but  I  was  forced, 
ithout  power  of  resistance,  like 
r  vessel,  swallowed  up  in  a  whirl- 
nt  I  was  dragged  down  to  the 
myself,  wlio  cared  ?  Who  cares  ? 
I  dragged  you  with  me,  Randal ! 
and  indeed,  that  is  it,  that  is  it  1 
ot  how  it  aU  passed.  ^It  was  like 
f  of  a  dream ;  I  did  not  know 
was — how  it  was.  I  heg  your 
landal ;  I  crave  your  forgiveness, 
I  mil  be  your  faithful  friend, 
ier,  obedient  wife. — That  is  what 
t  be,  and  will  be. — Do  not  let  ua 
; ;  it  is  over,  it  is  gone.  Forgive 
g, — accept  the  offering.  If  you 
my  first  love,  accept  my  sincere 
nt,  my  undying  gratitude  ;  for 
shall  forget  what  you  have  been 
you  were  even  then  to  me. 
idal !  Kandal  1  Won't  you  ?  won't 


;he   pleaded!     How  earnest  and 
rere  those  sweet  eyes !  what  ac- 
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cents  of  truth  in  her  voice !  Once  more 
the  accent  of  sincerity  was  not  to  lie  mis- 
taken. His  countenance  began  to  soften ; 
the  hand  he  held  was  pressed  in  both 
Ills.  He  looked  at  her,  and  was  sub- 
dued. 

And  thus  they  began  life  together. 

But  alas !  the  pity !  that  the  whole 
truthful  confession  was  not  at  that  mo- 
ment made. 
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CHAPTEE  VII. 


A  fair  pale  girl, 

Mild,  patient,  and  serene. 

Crabbe. 


And  thus  their  hearts  were  restored 
to  tolerable  ease  and  comfort,  though  all 
the  rapture  of  existence  seemed  gone. 
But  the  firame  of  the  delicate  girl  was 
evidently  injured  by  the  agonies  she  had 
endured.  It  was  days  before  she  could 
leave  her  bed,  weeks  before  they  could 
yenture  to  move  her  down-stairs,  and  at 
last  allow  her  to  begin  the  long-delayed 
wedding  journey. 

!Por  true  it  was  that  the  course  of  life 
she  had  undertaken  was  little  formed  to 
restore  a  strength  so  deeply  impaired  by 
mental  agitation  and  anxiety  as  hers ;  for 
indeed  it  was  a  sore  task  she  had  imposed 
upon  herself . 
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A  man  so  susceptible,   so  jealous, 
prone  to    suspicion  as  Randal  Langfoz — *i 
his  suspicions  and  jealousies  once  ha^Tr^? 
been    aroused,    it   was,   indeed,    no    ea^^ 
thing   to  satisfy.    The   proud  delicacy  C^ 
his     aiFections,    which    led    him    almos^^ 
haughtily  to  abstain  from  exacting  th^ 
slightest  proof  of  tenderness  or  attentior^^"^^^ 
upon  her  part,  rendered  him  tremblingly-'^^ 
alive  to  anything  that  could  be  coustrue*^-^ 
into  indifference.      If  she  looked  pfave^^-'- 
he  became  gloomy  ;  if  she  was  more  than, 
usually    silent, — his   eyes,    she    felt,    «ere; 
immediately  upon  her.     K  in  her  anxietj'"^-^^^ 
to  obhge  him,  she  sometimes  oversteppet^^^^" 
the  limits  of  good  taste  and  bordered  upoi*"  -^' ' 

the  officious,  he  repulsed  ber  almost  an ^^ 

grily— if  thus  repulsed,  she  abstained  fronir^;^'' 
offering  her  services  upon  the  next    oc—  '^^-^ 

cation,  he  was  offended.     He  seemed  im ^--^ 

pressed  with  the  idea  that  every  attention  -^  * 
howei'cr  small,  iias  merely  offei-ed  in  obe-  -^^^^^ 
dience  to  a  sense  of  duty.  If  she  lookec^:^'^ 
out  of  spirits,  it  was  because  he  coulci;:^^ 
not  suffice  to  make  her  happy  ;  if  pleasec^^— ^^^ 
by  auytliiug  else,  it  was  only  a  ti-esh  proo  ' 
<rf  her  indifference.      "Hliat   she  sufferec^^^^-^ 
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er  all  this,  with  her  panting,  flutteiing 

^^^irves,  and  a  heart  whose  functions  were 

^^i^ously  and  permanently  disordered,  it 

^oiQd  be  hard  to  tell:  but  this  was  not 

^©  worst. 

There  was  added  to  all  these  causes  for 

^^^^'^tation,  a  fearfiil  circumstance  in  married 

^^^5s — one  subject,  and  that  an  enduring 

^^^3  upon  which  neither  of  them  chose, 

^^     xather  dared,  to  touch.     He  had,   in 

^^^     pride  and  resentment,  never  alluded 

^^      it  agam,  and  she,    in  her    timidity, 

^^^■^i.  avoided,  with  the  utmost  care,  even 

*^^   slif?htest  approach  to  it.    It  seemed 

l\^  ^™g  fo^ven  her  teeaeh  of  eon- 

'^^nce,  or  rather  professed  to  forgive, — 

,  alas  I  how  far,  too  often,  is  such  pro- 

sion  from  a  genuine,  heartfelt  forgive- 

w — ^his  feelings  upon  the  subject  forbade 

ever  again  to  touch  upon  it.    Happy  I 

this  self-restraint  had   arisen   from  a 

erous  confidence,  and  a  persuasion  of 

e  wisdom  of  letting  a  subject  like  this 

away  in  silent    forgetftdness.     XJn- 

^irfcunately,   there  was  more  pride  than 

^^icmfldence,  more  hidden  resentment  than 

Xiender  consideration,  in  his  silence. 


Al  fint.  when  the  ttrrible  sulyg 
harins  once  been  entaed  upon  bcimij 
tfaem,  she  woold  have  been  )nit  too  ^ 
to  have  reneved  it.  There  vas  ranch  Ifl 
unsaid  that  she  niched  to  say,  nuui/  a 
planarinw*  to  make  whidi  she  iridwd  f 
gire.  She  muitai — ^it  is  a  woman's  &eKl 
— to  acnnmt  for  ah  her  octioas;  expla 
the  fiaelinss,  mistaken  perhaps,  hot  rigK 
intentioned,  from  which  they  arose.  93 
wanted  to  use  the  power  all  wotnea  belifif 
they  possess,  of  softeninff  what  had  occ 
sioned  so  mnch  rage  and  passion,  by  tj 
persuaave  gentleness  of  their  eiplanatioii 
but  no  such  opportunity  was  allowed  he 
and  she  wanted  the  courage  to  form  onfr. 

And  then,  as  time  passed  on — aa  the 
relations  began  to  take  that  conjugal  fon 
which  at  once  endears  the  husband  to  t} 
heart,  hut  establishes  him  as  the  masb 
and  lord — rendering  turn,  whilst  more  li 
loved,  more  awful,  more  to  be  feared- 
changimr  the  fond  weakness  of  the  lor 
into  the  more  reasonable  attachment  of  tl 
man — when  sometimes  the  story  of  tli. 
passage  of  his  life  at  Cambridge  recurr* 
to  her  memory,  and  she  recollected  who 
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w^as  that  had  inflicted  that  fearful  punish- 
iD^cait;  as  she  became  better  aequadnted 
^th  her  husband's  character,  and  observed, 
with  almost  shuddering  terror,  the  impla- 
<^l)le  yiolence  of  his  resentments,  her  very 
^^^art  seemed  to  die  within  her  at  the  idea 
of  the  truth  becoming  known. 

When  she  observed  the  invincible  cold- 

^^^88  with  which   he  treated  her   &ther 

a^d    mother,    tixe    haughiy    resentaient 

<*erished   against  her  brother,— though 

^^own  chiefly  by  abstaining  from  all  men- 

^^xx  of  his  name, — ^when    she   remarked 

^^^  and    a  himdred  other  smaller  evi- 

^^ces   of  his   unforgiving   temper,   she 

^^gan  to  look  with  inconceivable  terror 

^*  the  idea  of  any  explanation. 

^fhat  the  fatal  name  of  him  who  had 

^-^^cse  been  everything  to  her   should  es- 

^^:t«,    seemed    every    day    more    to    be 

^^^^aded ;  till,  by  degrees,  her  anxiety  to 

^^Ber  explanation  changed  into  the  most 

"^^■^^enae  desire  that    the    subject    should 

^^^^^^ttr  be  renewed.    And  yet,  in  spite  of 

**Ua   cankerworm  of  happiness, — ^a   fatal 

f^'^et  on  one  side,  and  a  proud  sense  of 

**vUiy  and  hidden  distrust  upon  the  other 


jL2ii  r*'  ■wfesl  feajipiness  at  tin*"*"^ 
enir^-fd-       The  softness   of    li*^ 
>sr  and  difjostkHi  was  &s  a  heali*^*^ 
balm  !:■  his  bean — so  pure,  so   holy,     ^^ 
socthiiiir  -     Jhe^  bo-  intellect  and  ima^^^ 
nation,  so  susceptible  of  eTenr  impressioiB-^''^^ 
her  intense  love  of  beauty — the  deligbt.f^ 
harmonr  of  thoucht  and  action — and  tt»  ^ 


face,  which  to  his  doting  eye,  was  lov< 


:iy 


without  parallel.    The  uncomplaining  d^'v' 
cacy  of  health,  which  required  so  mxB-^--^ 
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tchfol  care  and  devoted  love ;  that  humble 
I  grateful  disposition  which  received  the 
ixmonest  attentions  with  such  thankful- 
>s,  and  was  evidently  melted  to  the  heart 
Ins — ^those  bewitching,  womanly  ways ; 
t  timid  gaiety  ;    and,  above  all,  the 
iremitting    desire    to   please    him,   and 
'    unfeigned   pleasure   which  shone  in 
"    now  truthful  eyes    when   she    suc- 
ided ! — ^Do  you  think  these  things  were 
t  upon  him — did  not   entwine  them- 
ves  roimd  his  heart  of  hearts  ? 
That  heart  might  be  as  a  rock,  but  the 
3k  had  its  fissures,  and  the  tender  plant 
ined  itself  among  the  cliffs,  sending  so 
sp  those  its  delicate  roots,  that  it  got 
ted,   as  it  were,  into  his  very  being, 
ar  it  up,  and  weak  and  fragile  as   it 
ght  seem,  you  would  have  shattered  the 
iirer  of  strength  to  atoms. 
And  so  he  brought  her  back  at  last,  and 
stalled   his  love  at    RavenscUffe.      He 
EU5ed  her  there  by  the  side  of  his  cold 
im.  mother ;  the  contrast  was  only  want- 
g  to  complete  the  enchantment. 
It  seemed  as  if,  till  he  saw  his  Eleanor 
lidng    a   household   possession   by  that 


J]  "ise  tin?  w^nA  sappv'  miw.  1** 
't-*  3j-jEihit  leiEini-  he  Mt.  Tn»>.  riot  ri  w^^ 
--1.     H--?  a-a^  TTfii  ■at  *DokE  'It"  fieTsrff  afc* 

SEW  -Ti>iTi-  "irw"  "t*;!?!  tb?  zuiaLi^nee  of  for--^ 

i"^.:v-e  iiL  ir  *aT  "^lat  diai?  had  been  d<^ 
-n-.-tn— 11  -^rrs  zswie.  GradoaDr  this- 
-eat!-!  iiui  -^Try  "^^  ihein.  thev  knew  not 
^Hht-  :£  -J:j?3!.  irw.  And  sbe  ip*w  happy. 
r^^H  -rilkj  zhi^  "£*ed  to  take  toeether ! — 
-•aairtr  ti«r:ii:rTL  rfee  wT»fe-  or,  sometimes, 
*ftf  =eis^i  cp^?*  ht?r  iuakev.  sealhig  the  dis- 
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t^aoit  hills.     And,  at  such  times,  how  much 

lier  mind  seemed  to  enlighten  and  expand 

lufi  mind  I     Her  warm,  feeling  temper  to 

p     swaken  the  answering  glow  in  his !     Till 

y.    ber  gentle  and  indulgent  views  of  men  and 

^    things  gradually  softened  him  to  indul- 

■^    geuce — ^her   confidence  in  the  good,  gra- 

r-     dually  led  him  to  have  faith  in  the  good, 

"^to  search  for  it,  and  to  cultivate  it. 

Her  old  habits  of  active  benevolence,  you 
'^y  rest  assured,  were  not  laid  aside  by  the 
^tnre  mistress  of  the  lai^  domain  of 
B^iiVenscliffe.  Mrs.  Langford  had  ever  prac- 
ticed a  good  deal  of  ostentatious  charity, 
rt  is  true,  but  she  was  not  a  visitor  of  the 
poor.  Her  proud,  unbending  disposition 
^^udered  such  acts  of  love  a  very  irksome 
^DLd  disagreeable  task ;  and,  indeed,  when 
Performed,  it  was  hardly  less  disagreeable 
*o  herself  than  to  others,  for  so  ungracious 
^^^  her  way  of  personally  conferring  bene- 
frta,  that  her  poor  neighbours  were  apt  to 
**^iik,  and  not  slow  to  say,  that  the  alms 
®^^  bestowed  was  not  worth  having  when 
^-^lianged  for  one  of  Madam's  visits. 

^ut  with  Eleanor  it  was  indeed  another 
^^^^*^,    She  never  entered  a  cottage  but  to 


^ 
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shed  light  and  wnrmth,  as  it  were,  i 
her.  She  was  so  full  of  love,  so  i 
with  genuine  sj-mpathy,  tenderness 
goodwill — that  tlie  very  gleaming  i 
eyes,  the  very  tone  of  her  voice,  setf 
themselves  enough  to  charm  away 
and  sorrow.  She  possessed,  in  tm 
the  liighest  degree  that  happy  g 
sympathy  wliich  endears  to  the  ii 
more  than  any  other.  AnA  she  h 
■consequence,  the  power  of  conT 
easily  with  the  poor,  drawing  fortli 
feelings,  and  entering  into  their  trou 
gifts  enlianced  hy  that  blessed  one  c 
suasion,  which  left  all  she  converse 
better  and  happier. 

He  learned  to  visit  the  cottages 
her, — for  he  loved  to  he  wherev* 
was ;  and  besides,  she  could  not  go 
tended, — and  attended  by  no  other 
she  be.  Indeed,  he  loved  so,  th 
would  never  willingly  have  her  i 
his  sight.  It  was  nOAV  an  ordinary 
to  see  that  tall,  dark,  haughty 
man  standing,  holding  his  life's  di 
At  the  door  of  some  humble  <n 
'  those  wild  heathv  moors  and 
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^^  eyes  following  her  as  she  entered, 
^ci  his  ears  drinking  in,  not  unmoved, 
^^  sweet  persuasive  accents  of  her  voice, 
^tl  a  sort  of  tremulous  love  and  joy. 

3Now,  when  she  came  out,  she  would 
^  greeted,  as  he  lifted  her  to  her  sheep* 
^^^^i:«i  saddle,  with  a  tender  and  fervent 
^^^^^ss,  or  kiss  perhaps,  when  no  one 
^^-^  by,  or  a  whispered,  "My  own  love 
«^^  angel.  Old  Gaflfer  looks  all  the  better 
^^*^  your  visit ;"  or,  "  I  declare  you  are 
^^  to  take  your  d^ree  in  medicine, 
^J-^»nor,"  &c.,  &c.,  and  then  she  would 
^^^^1  recompensed  and  happy,  and  a  sense 
^^     stilly  joy  would  creep  over  her. 

Stilly  joy!     The    rapturous    sense   of 

"^5e  had  expired  within  her  when  Marcus 

^^^Mi  disappeared  among  the  bushes.    Her 

^^SMt    had  died  then;    the  heart  which 

"^^ts  to  ecstasy, — it  was  dead ;  that  could 

^^^^ve  no   more, — ^Marcus  himself  could 

^^t  have  revived  it  now.     In  its  place 

"**^re  was  a  gentle  humble  sense  of  thank- 

^^J^iiBSs   and   placid   enjoyment;   for  the 

^king   suffermg  was    at    an    end,  and 

^^"^  was  peace.     To  the  feverish  trance 

Xiassion  had  succeeded  the  sober  glow 

VOL.  II.  o 


MHrMjiliun,lh. 

■  be  no  I 

land   Bandal   tlie 

mgii  to  krre  htm,  tad  mam^  oSben  fan^^ 

Ut  the  sune  sztlutarr  ■Aneaee. 

Andnoir  it  is  a  sweet  cahn  Septonhe^^ 
ereniofr,  sod  xh^  Ion?  shadow  aze  fiiBii^^ 
TOnnd  the  Raven's  Oalc.   Tbe  raToi's  bus^*" 
work  ikas  long  Wen  over,  and  all  is  quie^^ 
in  the   huge  nest   above,   for  the  leaves^ 
are  Tieinnning  to  assume    their    autunuc^* 
tints.    Tlie  view  is  beautiful  this  evening-    — 
The  woods  are  rich  with  raried  hues,  ani^^- 
the  river  is   dashing  down   the    slen   irr^^* 
trild  force,  for  it  has  been  well  filled  b^^^ 
a  late  rain,  and  the  sun  is  setting  behinc:^ 
the  western  hills,  casting  a  golden  ligh     * 
upon    the  prospect.     A   certain  warmt^^^ 
and  redness  glows  upon  the  m^ed  trun^^^ 
of  the  Raven's  Oak.     They  two  sit  upo»=* 
a  turf  seat  together,  as  was  often  thet^ 
custom,  and  look  upon  the  beautiful  wild 
;  that  stretches  out  before  them. 
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She  had  panted  a  good  deal,  and  had 
felt:  very  much  tired  as  she  came  up  the 
^Bc^ent;  and  he  had  felt  anxious,  and 
>«^a*xited  to  carry  her,  but  she  would  not 
lei;  him  do  that.  She  sank  down,  how- 
^^GfT,  when  she  reached  the  turf  seat, 
p£i3je  and  breathless. 

*  *  My  Eleanor,  you  are  not  welL  You 
ar^  not  so  well  as  usual  this  evening," 
h^  said  anxiously ;  "What  is  the  matter 
with  my  love  ?" 

^  Nothing  more  than  usual,  dear 
^^andal.  I  cannot  get  strong,  but  I 
slxall  get  stronger  and  stronger  every 
"^y.  This  quiet  life  suits  me  so  well — I 
^^^  80  happy  here." 

*'Are  you,  Eleanor?  Are  you  sure — 
^^te  sure — ^you  can  say  that  ?  " 

She  gave  a  little  pinch  to  the  large 
®^ewy  hand  that  lay  beside  her,  and  said  : 
**Ye8.    But  if  you  ask  that  question 
^S^in  in   that   tone,  mind,  I  will   say, 

J3e  took  her  hand  and  kissed  it  She 
^^  growing  less  and  less  a&aid  of  him 

"  I  was  going  to  tell  you,  if  you  had 

0  2 
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ughtT,  how  very 
happy  I  was ;  and  how  I  enjoy  this  K^ 
and  tranquillity.     I   think  there  can  I'* 
nothing  upon  earth  to  I)C  compared  f 
it. —  I  have  not    a  wish  for  more. — An^ 
then,  too,"  looking  up   at   the  tree  "  ^ 
seem  so  at  home  here.    I  feel  as  if  tha.  *' 
old  tree  had  been  my  spiritual   cradle — -^ 
my  heart's   cradle,   Randal,  in  which  '^^ 
had  been  lulled  to  comfort  and  seciurity^"  ' 
You  cannot  think  what  a  soothing  effec"^* 
the  very   sight   of  its   old  branches  ha^^ 
upon  me." 

How  be  loved  to  hear  her  talk  thus  ! 

"Then  you  look  back  ^-itb  pleasure  t^^ 
your  childhood? — So  do  not  I." 

"  Nor  I — I  am  sure,  except  to  one  par 

of  my  cliildhood." 

"I  look  back  with  rapture  to  one  pai^  "" 
of  mine." 

"That  spent  inth  you." 

"  That  spent  here." 

This  was  the  link — the  strong  link,  th^;    ^ 

both  felt  it,  that  bound  them  togethe*^^ 

Those    with   whom    childhood   has  bee:^*^ 

"-■wed  are  united  by  one  indissoluble  ti^^^ 

last. 
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It  was  this  which  perhaps  more  than 

^nythmg  else  enabled  Eleanor's  heart  to 

triumph  over  its  first    passion^   and   to 

'^ceive  so  much  solace  and  happiness  in 

^e  society  of  Randal.    If  she  had  loved 

^'^^•rcus  with  a  force  that  no  other  being 

^uld  inspire^  there  was  a  source  of  at- 

*^<5hment  with   regard  to  Randal  which 

^one  could  claim  but  himself. 

-A^nd  so  they  sat  there  quiet  and  con- 
^^'^t,  blest  in  each  other's  presence.  But 
p*^  1  her  heart  even  then  kept  throbbing 
^^  a>  strangely  painful  and  unaccountable 
^^axmer. 


And  what  had  become  of  Marcus  during 
^  thistime? 

^^e  lost  sight  of  him  as  he  plunged  in 
^  paroxysm  of  rage  and  despair  into  the 
thicdcet,  as  Eleanor  was  carried  away  by 
^^^  imperious  brother.  His  temper  was 
^  Warm,  his  passions  as  high,  as  those 
^^  l^  rival,  and  his  heart  infinitely 
"^^^^  susceptible.  He  was  of  a  generous, 
^^'^il^ig,  trustful  nature;    and  had  loved 
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Eleanor  with  all  the  strength  of  a  frrrenl 
imagination   and   a  most   ardent  tem^ 
combined.      The    extent    of    his    misert 
at    thos    losing   her   was   in   proportiO*'  . 
to    the    rapture    the    late    meetiny  li*^ 
inspired.  1 

His  first  impulse,  at  this  terrible  mC^ 
ment,  was  instantly  to  Icare  the  countr^ 
and  return  to  Ireland,  without  attemptiii  ^ 
to  see  the  false  one  more — and  under  thi^ 
impulse  he  had  plunged  deeper  and  deepe*^ 
into  the  woods,  ignorant  of  his  wav  an*S 
indifferent  where  he  went,  so  he  fled  fi^OEC^ 
the  spot  where  they  liad  met. 

The  SLin  nOAv  faintly  gleaming  througt:^ 
the  \\'intry  clouds  was  before  liiui  —  auC^ 
the  day  was  decliiiing.  That  was  therefore^ 
the  west.  Thither  lay  Ms  countrT,- — tha* 
way  he  would  go. 

He  pushed  im]>etuoasly  on,  tearing  ani^ 
breaking  dowTi  the  cnmcliing  branched 
witii  an  almost  frenzied  violence,  but  he* 
came  to  no  path-way.  The  wood  stretched— 
upon  this  side  to  a  vast  extent,  and  was  - 
bounded  at  its  extreme  limit  by  an  exten- 
sive tract  of  mountain  aud  moor,  seldom 
traversed  bv  the  foot  of  men,   beins,  it 


V 
■^ 
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^ight  be  said,  almost  a  desert.     Marcus 
l^ad  soon  lost  himself. 

^e  donds  gathered  over  and  again 
^^Jficured  the  sun.  He  lost  the  points  of 
^  compass,  and  soon  knew  not  in  which 
^^^^^■^ction  he  was  proceeding.  But  he  per- 
^^^ered,  till  at  last,  the  wild  violence  with 
AiQli  he  had  dashed  forward,  yielded  to 

£fo  1.^^^  ""^  ^^^^  ^^  despondency. 
*>egan  to  relax  his  efforts,  to  look  up 

/^^   'to  look  round,  and  to  wonder  where 

^  "^^as.    He  was  on  all  sides  surroimded 

^  ^^^^  almost  impervious  wilderness  of  leaf- 

^    iDranches*    Whichever  way  he  turned 

.   ^       same   trackless  labyrinth    presented 

^Ifl     Soon  the  sun  went  down  altoge- 

^^>    and    so    completely    obscured    by 

^^<is,  that    a  faint  line  of  fading  gold 

^^^e  pointed  out  that  quarter  of  the  hea- 

^*Xs  in  which  he  set.    At  this  time  of  the 

^^^ar  it  was  so  far  from  due  west,  that  it 

^^orded  a  very  faint  indication. 

And  now  the  twilight  gradually  fell,  and 

^^th  it,  the  sleet  and  rain,  and  the  wind 

^^^^gan  to  howl  and  whistle  mournfully, 

^oad  the  night  promised  to  be  rough  and 

Utterly  cold.     To   spend  it  thus,  impro- 
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tected  as  he  was,  except  by  the  old  tattere^Bd.' 
great  coat  which  he  had  opened,  seemc"  d 
impossible.  He  had  not  so  utterly  lo^^s* 
his  senses  as  poor  Lear,  and  happily  slL~  1-1 
retained  his  susceptibility  to  the  pitUei^^s^ 
storm. 

He  had  paused  —  for  some  moment^^    ; 
and  stood  in  a  little  opening  amidst  tt:»*^ 
underwood  formed  by  the  wide  extend^'«^^ 
branches  of  a  huge  oak  tree,  which  liaf-^ 
checked  the  growth  of  the  smaller  plants. 
He  rested  liiiuself  against  its  huge  trimk, 
sheltered  from  the  weather  for  some  time, 
by  its  tliick  canopy   of  branches,   leafless 
though  they  were — but  at  length  tlie  i-ain 
and  sleet  completely  penetrated  even  here, 
the  wind  rose  higher  and  higher,    wildly 
tossing  the  huge  boughs  to  the  sky.     The 
heavy  drops  fell  in  showers  upon  him,  and 
he  Avas  driven  from  liis  shelter. 

Forward  he  must ;  it  was  impossible  to 
remain  where  he  was ;  and  forward  lie 
again  began  to  go. 

But  hours  and  hours  elapsed,  and  he 
was  still  wandering  in  the  ^vood,  when 
the  moon  arose  and  threw  a  pale,  fitful 
light  upon  the  dreary  scene.     He  paused 
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''^n.cl  gazed  upon  the  planet  as  she  waded 

tiuTough  the  heavy  clouds,  now  rolling  over 

entirely  ohscuring  her  light,  and  now, 

into  firagments  by  the  stiU  increasing 

^^^^ixid,  revealed  her  in  all  her  glory,  as  she 

&lesmed  upon  the  interminable  labyrinth 

^^  crossing  branches. 

The  monotony  of  the  scene  was  only 
^^lieved  at  intervals  by  the  dark  forms  of 
"tige  hollies,  which  stood  there  like  gloomy 
^p^ctres  of  the  night. 

-As  he  stopped  to  recover  breath  and 
^xrits,  and  gazed  upon  the  lovely  light,  he 
th^ought  he  heard  the  distant  yelp  of  a 
dc>g.  He  listened  attentively.  Soon  a 
^^^>cik  b^an  to  crow  and  a  faint  light  dif- 
^sed  itself  over  the  eastern  side  of  the 
hc>xizon.  The  morning  was  evidently 
^t>out  to  break,  and  this  long  night  of 
^&ony  to  close. 

Jn   the    direction    from    whence    the 

scrunds    came,    there    must  evidently  be 

l^^xman  habitations.     He  endeavoured  to 

^^^y  his  spirits,  now  nearly  exhausted  by 

ratigue  and   anguish,   and  to  renew  his 

^^ertions  to  extricate  himself.     He  had  not 

PJ'oceeded  much  further,  directed  by  the 
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ydping  of  the  doc,  and  by  the  crowing  ( 
the  cock,  before   be  came  to  a  place 
which  the  wood  became  thinner. 
were  seen  at  inter%-als,  where  woodine 


bad  e\"idently  been  at  work  upon  the  n^  a 
dergrowth — then  piles  of  fagots  and  bosb^jjj 
began  to  appear,  and  ^loles  leaning  agaiik^B=4 
the  trunks  of  the  trees  still  left  standin.^r'- 
And  the  cheerful  tokens  of  human  life  anc:=^ 
industry,  succeeded  to  the  \rildeme3S  a^^ 
boughs  in  wliidi  he  bad  been  so  hmg  wa-— "^ 
dering. 

Through  the  scattered  oaks  which  re- 
mained standing,   glimpses  of  the    open 
country   might   now  be  faintly    discerned 
by  the  advancing  light ;   and    numerous 
other   i-ural   noises    b^an  to   succeed  to 
those  which  had  first  excited  his  attention. 
At  last  the  cheerful  noise  of  the  wood- 
man's axe  was  heard,  and  the  ruddy  light 
of  approaching   day    glowed  all  over  the        ~ 
eastern  sky.     Ho  followed  the  sound,  and      -■ 
soon  came  to  a  clearing,  where  two  men     -^ 
were  at  work. 

Marcus  went  up   to  them,  presenting,   -^  ' 
as  he  did  so,  a  most  uncouth  appearance ;  -^ 

r  orer  the  dress  of  a  gentleman,  the  long^^ 
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ta^ti'tered  coat  of  the  beggar  still  hung,  and 
tixe  old  worn-out  hat  had  been  torn  to 
ta-trter8  as  he  forced  his  way  through  the 


nUhe  woodmen  paused  in  thehr  work, 
B;ixd  looked  up,  wondering  at  the  strange 
figT3re  which  approached* 

•*Good  morning/'  began  Marcus,  with 

tk^  air  of  cordial  affability  with  which 

ho    was  accustomed,  in  his  own  country, 

*^    greet  and  to  be  greeted.    **This  has 

*^®^n  a  terrible  night  for  a  man  to  spend 

^''^^Iking  about  in  a  wood  where  he  has 

^^^t  himself.    But  I  am  out  of  it  at  last, 

^^^   there  must  be  some  village  or  house 

^entertainment  near.    Will  you  tell  me 

**^C5h  way  I  must  go  to  find  some  place 

*^^cre  I  can  warm  and  dry  myself?  " 

^    ^^le  was  indeed  by  this  time  absolutely 

*^^  with  cold. 

*  Show  me  the  way,  will  you  ?  " 

*  Sir,"  said  the  elder  woodman,  for  by 


VT^    tone  of  voice,  in  spite  of  his  strange 

^%uise,  he    at   once    felt    assured    the 

^^"•^tched-looking  being  before  him,  was 

^man   of  condition,   "it  has  been    an 

^^"Ifcd  night,  and  you  must  be  half  dead* 
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Take  ft  drop  of  my  beer,  and  a  snack 
of  the  bread  and  dieese  tliat'a  for  mac 
and  my  son's  dinner  here,  and  sit  down 
upon  them  fagots  for  a  bit,  to  flm^ 
a  breath  or  so  before  you  go  any  furtlier- 
— ^Yoa  do  look  main  weary  to  be  surtr- 
Down,  Nettle,  down ! "  to  the  little? 
yelping  cur,  which  kept  springing  about  ^ 
and  which  was  the  one  whom  Marcii^ 
bad  heard. 

The  young  man  accepted    the    wood-' 
man's   liospitality,   if  hospitality   it  majr 
be  called,  with  thankfeilness.     His  limbs- 
were    unnerved   by    fatigue,    his    spirits 
exhausted    by    suffering,    and    besides — 
if  truth  must  be  told — he  was  young, 
high    health — and,   moreover,   he  wa 
maa;  and   rare   are    llie  distresses,  how- 
ever severe,   wliich  can  prevent  such  a 
one  from  feeling  hungrj'  after  a  long  fast- 
So  he  sat  doiiTi  upon  the  fagots,  and  felB 
heartily  to  at  the  bread  and  cheese  antB 
beer,  the  means  of  recompensing  for  wliicha 
he  had  plentifully  about  him. 

And  now  the  sun  began  to  rise  in  lii** 

•■lory  behind  the  trees.     But  the  cast  wa,s 

glowing    with   that   dark,   red,   lurid 


\ 
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^ht  which  portends  a  troubled  and 
stormy  day.  However  the  wind  had 
lulled  for  the  present,  and  the  peaceful 
iiifliience  of  the  woodland  scene  about 
^^uxx  in  some  degree  soothed  the  tumult 
of  the  young  man's  spirits,  and  in  some 
degree  to  abate  his  sufferings. 

The  birds  were  beginning  to  creep  about 

^  "the  branches,  and  to  sing  their  pleasant 

soxig8  of  early  spring.     Strange  cries  and 

J^oises  were  heard  in  the  woods,  but  every 

^oxind  of  a  soothing  and  cheering  character. 

^'^t^e   sun  shone  bright  upon   those   huge 

^^^getable    columns — the   trunks   of   the 

S^^mt  trees,  which,  cleared  of  the  under* 

8^*^^wth,  stood  in  such  bold  relief  around 

And  their  long  shadows  fell  upon 

^  ground,  giving  a  mysterious  beauty 

the  fantastic  shapes  of  the  stubs  which 

le  asce  of  the  woodman  had  left,  amid 

'^^'^^ugh  grass  and  moss,  where  low  creeping 

^^otets  peeped  forth  with  their  blue  eyes, 

^^d  where  the  delicate  pendant  blossoms 

^^f  the  wood  anemones,  were  growing  in 

Abundance. 

The  measured  sounds   of   the    ringing 
»xes  as  they  rose  and  fell;  the  crash  of 
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the  CiJUng  underwood ;  the  whi 
raansex    woodcutter,    who    was 
boT — all  combined  to  render  th 
like  others  of  its  class,  one  of  1 
cheerfdl  and  jdeasing  that  rami  ] 
sents. 

The  yoon?  man  fedt  its  infl 
wretched  as  he  was — so  he  sat  th< 
some  little  time,  revived  by  the  r 
the  sun  which  fell  full  upon  hin 
soothed  by  an  inexpressible  see 
bodilv  comfort,  such  as  the  mere 
sitting  do«Ti  after  such  fatigue 
on.  Thus  lie  sat,  and  watched  th 
eeedings  of  the  woodcutters  in 
almost  stupid  pause  of  though' 
feeling  which  characterises  this  s 
lull,  after  violent  excitement  eitl 
body  or  mind. 

He  had  been  seated  for  what 
have  l)cen,  perhaps,  something  abou 
an-hour,  when  the  sound  of  a 
clock  was  heard  at  no  very  great  dit 
striking  eight.  Upon  this  the  boy 
up  at  Ms  father,  laid  down  his  axi 
began  to  turn  about,  and  cast  hi 
towards  t\w  place  where  his  jacket  Ix 
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**Time  enough  yet,  Bob,"  said  the  old 


**  Why,  no,"  replied  the  youngster,  "  I 
mxist  be  gone,  father.  I  must  make  my- 
self a  bit  spruce,  you  know ;  and  we  have 
to  begiQ  ringing  the  bdls  at  nine — ^so  says 
Will  Sexton — at  least  be  ready  at  nine. 
It  will  take  me  a  good  quarter  of  an  hour 
to  get  home." 

**  -And  another  quarter  to  put  thy  coat 
on  and  wash  thy  face  and  hands  ;  for  bless 
thy  heart,  pretend  as  thou  wilt,  thou  canst 
do  without  the  razor  yet.  Five  minutes 
more  to  be  in  the  church  porch,  bell-ropes 
in  hand;  so  there  is  a  good  twenty 
miaiites'  time  Mt  for  work  yet.  Lend  a  ' 
^^^Jid — hew  away.  Wouldst  leave  thy 
&ther  at  this  tough  piece  of  Service-wood 
V  himself?  Down  with  it,  lad,  and  then 
^  with  you." 

The  boy  struck  away  with  might  and 

"^^^^^  and  the  hard,  half-grown  timber  of 

^^  Service-tree  gave  way.     It  came  crash- 

^  dovm,  bringing  many  of  the  smaller 

shrubs  with  it.     The  two  woodmen  paused 

*^  take  breath  after  their  efforts,  and  then 

the  father  said, 
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"  Now  off  «ith  thee,  if  thou  wUU  hoy- 
The  Ind  turaed  gladly  away,  and  coic 
ing  up  to  where  Marcus  sat,  said, 

"  I  am  sorry  to  distui'h  you,  sir;  hu. 
if  you  please,  you  are  sitting  upon  m 
jacket ; "  which,  indeed,  the  father  hfl 
folded  mth  his  own,  to  make  a  sort  < 
cushion  for  his  guest. 

Jlaccus  rose  up,  and  observing  tl 
haste  in  wliich  the  boy  sought  for  an 
began  to  put  on  his  dross,  made  tl 
remark, — - 

"  You  seem  in  a  great  hurry." 
"  So  I  am,  and  well  may  be;  for  tt 
wedding's  fixed  for  a  little  after  nine — an 
there'll  be  a  sight  to  see  for  a  kinj 
Such  a  po\i-er  of  carriages  and  great  folk 
all  as  fine  as  five-pence, — and  the  beL 
ringing,  sir !  Them  gentry  give  a  preti 
lump  of  money  among  the  bell-ringers,  si 
as  rings  them  into  happiness;"  and  t 
grinned.  "  I  wouldn't  be  behind  time  ft 
I  don't  kno^vn  ^^■hat ;  for  old  "VVill  Sexton 
as  grumpy  as  the  east  wind — And  if  I  bea 
at  my  post,  rope  in  hand,  as  lie  expect 
to  the  minute,  see  if  lie  do  not  get  som 
other  Jack  Straw  to  take  my  place,  an 
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deuce  a  halfpenny  shall  I  see  of  the 
money." 

**  A  wedding  1"  repeated  Marcus,  turning 
suddenly  pale.  "  A  wedding  !  A  wedding 
of  great  folks  ?    Did  you  say  a  wedding  ?'* 

**  Did  I  say  a  wedding!  And  why 
shoialdn't  I  say  a  wedding  ?  "  responded 
the  youth,  looking  at  him  with  a  fiace  in 
vtich  shrewdness  and  simplicity  were  oddly 
^^utxgled,  and  which  was   now  distended 

^tli  a  broad  grin.     "  Why  not  a  wedding 

• 

ni  our  little,  timible-down,  ricketty  church 
as  ^well  as  in  any  minster  of  them  all.    A 
wadding  !    Ay,  to  be  sure — and  a  wedding 
for    once  in  a  way,   I  can  tell  you.      I 
question  whether  his  royal  majesty  King 
^^oi^  had  a  grander." 
**  'VThy  I— who  ?— what  ?— whose?  " 
***Why!— who?— what?— whose?'  why, 
^^ose  but  Miss  Whamcliffe's,  of  lidcote 
^^,   in   our   parish,   as  is   going  to  be 
^*^i^ed  to  one  Mr.  liangford,  of  Ravens- 
^^^e  in  county  o'  Durham,  they  say.     He 
*  is  heu"  to  one  of  the  finest  estates  in 
*^  part  of  the  country,  and  a  power  of 
^'^^  things  besides — and  what  ?— But  there 
^ve  been  great  doings  set  about — and  an 
VOL.  ir.  P 
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OX  to  be  roasted  whole  upon  the  village- 
green — and  the  bells  1  lEuzza  for  the  bdls 
But  I  shall  be  late,"  added  he,  hastil; 
comiileting  liis  toilette,  and  clapping  lii 
cap  firmly  upon  his  head.  "  I  must  liav 
a  run  for  it." 

"  Stay  !  "  cried  Marcus,  catcliing  hii 
by  the  arm.  "What  did  you  say? — Mi 
Whamclifib,  of  Lidcote  nail?" 

"  Ay,  Miss  Whamcliffe,  of  lidco 
Hall.  And  what  is  that  to  such  a  one 
you?"  said  the  boy,  laughing.  "You' 
not  a- wanting  to  marry  her  yourself, 
reckon.  Let  mc  go,  wiYi  you  r "  stru 
gling. 

"  Stay  !  stay  !     Nay,  go — nay,  stay." 

And  then  iis  if  he  had  taken  a  sudd 
resolution,  "  Show  me  the  way  to  yo 
village  and  I'll  pay  you  well." 

"  A  matter  of  a  sixpence  or  so,"  said  t 
boy,  ghmeitig  at  the  young  man's  upi 
garment.     "  Ilowsomever,  I'll  do  it." 

And  turning  into  a  small  path  whi 
liere  crossed  the  wood,  he  led  the  wi 
walking  as  fast  as  lie  possibly  could  wi 
out  breaking  into  a  rim,  and  Man 
followed. 
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gleamina:  above  it — stood  at  the  ftirtiwp 
side  of  the  little  assemblage  of  houses. 
It  was  shaded  by  one  or  two  enormous 
elm  trees,  whose  hus;e  arms  seemed  almost 
to  eross  over  it,  and  siin-ounded  by  the 
grave-stones  and  tumbling  heaps  oi'  earth 
raised  centuries  ago  over  the  long-foi^tteo 
dead ;  and  now  neglected  and  almost  hid- 
den by  long  grass  and  weeds. 

"  It's  there,  sir.  There  it  lies,  our  village 
of  "Watberstone,"  said  the  boy,  pointing- 
towards  it.  "  And  there's  our  church,  sir — 
a  small  bit  of  a  tiling  as  you  sec.  And  the 
tower  a  thought  dumpy,  as  I  have  hearJ 
folk  say, — but  in  it  as  fine  a  ring  of  bells 
as  belongs  to  all  Yorksliire.  They  werE 
given,  time  out  of  mind,  by  some  one  o» 
other  of  them  lords  of  Lidcote,  when  Lidcot* 
had  lords  instead  of  being  only  Sii-  Joimss 
And  those  bells  we'll  ring,  won't  we  '-  anc 
give  them  such  a  bob  major  as  they  goe 
out  of  to^Ti,  as  tliey  hasn't  often  hcanS 
There's  the  road  they  comes  by.  Yo«. 
see  it  on  that  side,  right  up  the  ■village — 
and  a  fine  jirocession  they  are  to  lie." 

Marcus  made  no  answer. 

He  looked  for  a  moment  in  a    sort  of 
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b^A^dered    confdsion    at    the   road,   the 

clixorch,  the  village — ^then  he  plunged  sud- 

d^ixiily  down  the  descent,  following  the  boy, 

ar^cS  soon  fonnd  himself  in  the  place. 

^  *  It's  may  be  you'll  be  wanting  a  public- 

ho-^jse,"  said  the  youth,  as  they  entered. 

ere's  the  Whamcliffe  Arms,— do  you 

it  ?    It's  a  decent  place  enough*" 

•*  Is  there  no  other  ?  " 

*'  No — one  public  is  enough  for  us — ^for 

^^'re    decent    people,    at   Wather stone," 

sa:id  the  boy,  laughing.    "  At  Kilcot,  now, 

^  <^ther  side  of  the  wood,  if  they  haven't 

got  five!     But   that    lies    on    the   great 
road.'* 

There  was  no  help  for  it.  Marcus 
^^^^^ed  under  the  shelter  of  the  Whamcliffe 
•^-^^itis,  entered  the  kitchen  and  asked  to 
^Peak  to  the  landlady. 

^e  soon  made  the    good  woman   ac- 

^^^^inted  with  his  wants,  which  consisted 

*    zx  new  hat  and  a  decent  great  coat. 

"^^  new  hat  was  purchased  at  the  viUage 

^op;  the  great  coat  obtained  from  the 

^^dlord;  and  thus  equipped,  Marcus  sat 

^^Avn  at  the  casement  of  the  small  private 

p^lour  of  the  inn,  which  commanded  a 
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view   of  the   street,  to  watch  what  wa.=s; 
going  on, 

He  was  able  to  do  this  with  a  coin»-— 
posure  which  surprised  himself;  hut  ti»^ 
truth  was,  that  m  spite  of  all  he  saw  he  ha-<i 
the  most  firm  and  intimate  pei-suasion  tliaffr  , 
planned  though  it  might  be,  and  evtrr"y 
thing  prepared  as  it  iTiight  be,  tliis  utl  — 
natm-al  wedeUng  never  could  nor  woalc:3 
take  place. 

The  look  which  Eleanor  had  ea^-  ' 
upon  him,  even  in  the  moment  wLe=3* 
she  suffered  hci-self  to  be  forced  awaj  < 
was  ever  present.  Tnie, — she  had  sul-  ^' 
fered  herself  to  be  torn  from  him  tna^J 
her  imperious  brother; — but    that   look' 

'flicre  ^las  .1    world    of  promises — of  iin ** 

changing  love — undying  fideUty,  in  tha*'^ 
last  look !    It  was  not  credible,  not  possible:^    ' 
after  what  had  passed,  that  this  day, — tbc^ 
very  next  day, — she  shoidd  give  herself  tc^ 
another.     Women    were    inconstant    anil 
infirm  of  purpose,  fi-ail  by  nature ;  but  it 
was  not  in  woman  to  be  guilty  of  such 
a  glaring  defiance  of  all  the  laws  of  con- 
stancy and  honour  as  this. 

And  yet  it  was  not  without   extreme 
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^^^tation  and  feelings  of  alarm,  that  he 
^w  the  preparations  so  busily  going  on 
^J^und  him, — watched  the  people  of  the 
'illage  coming  out  and  going  in,  busily 
^^cixpied  in  adorning  themselves  or  their 
mouses, — saw  the  windows  filling  one  after 
Jiother  with  pots  of  geraniums  and  myr- 
l^s, — ^the  garlands  of  early  spring  flowers 
^d  greens  himg  across  the  street, — ^and 
1^  white  ribbons  beginning  to  flutter 
"oxn  the  casements. 

It  was,  however,  sad  unlucky  weather 
**^  the  good  people.  The  wind,  which  kept 
^ing,  whirled  about  the  branches  and 
^^^lands,  strewing  the  street  with  leaves 
^^  flowers,  requiring  to  be  constantly 
^^pt  away,  as  did  the  several  triumphal 
^^hes  to  be  re-arranged.  But  the  people 
'^^re  indefatigable,  and  in  the  highest  good 
^Ximour ;  and  the  sudden  gushes  down  of 
^leet  and  rain,  which  scattered  and  drove 
tliem  hurrying  into  their  houses,  were  only 
greeted  with  peals  of  laughter.  No  sooner 
was  the  gust  over  than  the  street  was 
crowded  again. 

But  now   the    rain    has    ceased,  —  the 
clock,  in  the  comer  of  the  little  parlour. 
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points  to  half-pa^t  nine,  and  tlie  hostea 
arrayed  in  all  her  finery, — a  liandsomc 
silk  gown,  a  searlpt  shawl,  and  a  new 
bonnet  with  a  profusion  of  ^vhite  rib- 
bons,—  enters  the  room,  xmder  pretence 
of  poking  the  fire,  to  show  herself.  And 
then  she  gives  tlie  last  finish  to  the  ar- 
rangement of  the  rose-trees  and  mj^rtles, 
with  which  hei-  little  window  is  decked  .^ 
out. 

Every  licad  in  the  street  seems  now^^^^ 
turned,  ^s  if  in  silent  expectation,  o;ic-»._^,, 
way, — that  by  wliich  the  carrias^es  ar»— ^:j^ 
cxiwcted  to  appear.  The  hostess  goe-^zzs's 
to  the  Avindow,  puts  her  face  close  t  ,:^Ho 
the  panes,  tries  to  look  do^\n  the  roacz^^J, 
and  listens  attentively, — 

"  I  don't  hear  them  comiaig, — do  yoi»~  ii, 
sn?"  says  she.  "It's  very  odd  I  don^K^'t 
hear  them  commg !" 

And  tlie  lioart  of  Marcus  begins  ^  to 
beat  fast  with  triumph, 

"  I  tliought  they'd  have  been  hei-e  e::!^'!' 
now, — at  least,  that  Jock,  who's  on  tl^c 
pony  there  at  tlic  Stone  Clitf  tm-n,  woii-7</ 
have  come  spanking  in  to  gi-\-e  uotia' 
before  this  time." 


r^tes 
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She  kept  lookmg  out. 
"  I  wonder  they  don't  come." 
His  secret  previsions  began  to  assume 
the  form  of  certainties.  "No,  they  will 
iiever  come,"  said  his  heart ;  and  he  began 
"to  breathe  more  freely,  and  to  enter  into 
<:x^nyersation  with  his  hostess,  and  venture 
tzo  question  her  a  little,  and  ask  con- 
<5eming  the  family  of  the  Whamdiffes, — 
as  to  the  reputation  in  which  they  stood 
in  the  country,  and  so  on. 

She  gave  him  the  usual  answers  to  such 
queries, — doing  pretty  full  justice  to  the 
qualities,  whethw  good  or  bad,  of  each  of  its 
members^ — which  are  usually  perfectly  well 
understood  and  appreciated  by  great  peo- 
ple's inferiors  and  neighbours.  Gradually, 
as  his  security  increased,  the  talk  became 
more  animated;  and  he  was  dwelling  in 
secret  delight  upon  the  picture  drawn  of 
"sweet  Miss  Whamdiffe,"  by  the  land- 
l^y> — when,  suddenly, — 

It  was  the  clattering  of  a  horse's  hoofs, 
which  was  heard  coming  at  full  speed  up 
the  village,  and  the  landlady  stopped 
speaking, — -joyfuUy  clapped  her  hands,  and 
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ctying, — ■"They  are  coming! — Tbey  are 
coming  I"  hurried  out  of  the  room. 

It  was  now  all  bustle  and  joyous  con- 
fusion without  liim — all  wildest  dismay 
and  confusion  witliin, 

"Coming!  Coming!"  He  seemed  to  __ 
hear  the  carriages — he  does  hear  them.  ^^ 
And  what  is  to  become  of  liim  ? — Mimt   ^^^ 

shall  he  do?  —  AVTiither  go? — what? — _ 

whither,  hut  to  the  chmxih? — Yes,  to  the:^»,«e 
church.     Treacherous,   inconstant,   heart — J|. 
less   woman  !      Yes,   to   the  church — Tci:»""o 
meet  her  thei-e — to  stand  by,  and  sec  that^^^i; 
worthless  liand  given  uiibhishingly  to  th(»^  ^e 

man  she,  but  the  night  before,  abhorred 

In  the  presence  of  the  man  that,  but  tli»^  c 
night  before,  she  had  professed — oil,  hoi- — i' 

vainly! — to  love.     And   all  for  what  r 

for  Ravenscliffe — for  gold — for  position — — 
for  pride  ! — For,  as  for  the  poor,  ruinecJ- 
Irishman,  what  was  he  ? 

"  Yes,  he  would  see  Iier — he  would  se^=^^ 
her.  After  tliat  ochous  sight  lie  should^'-* 
hate  her — he  should  return  home  curec^  ^ 

— ^he  should  be  al)le  to  obey  his  parents "^ 

They  might   maiTy  him   to  whom   the,^^    " 
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^would  —  he  cared  not.  He  could  lose 
xiothiiig  and  gain  nothing  now.  Eleanor — 
lEleanor  Whamdiflfe — that  woman — that 
angel  type  of  womanhood — ^was  treacher- 
ous, hard-hearted,  interested,  false; — ^and 
^xU  women  were  the  same  to  him  now." 

He  rushed  &om  the  parlour;  and  as 
the  sound  of  the  carriages  were  heard  ra- 
pidly approaching  hy  the  other  end  of  the 
village,    hastily  entered  the  little  dusky 
church  and  hid  himself  in  the  ohscurest 
comer.      He    saw   the    oak-tahle,  which 
represented    the    altar,   standing    at    the 
east  end,  imder  the  ancient  window,  dark- 
ened with  heavy  stonework  and  dim  dis- 
Ooloured  glass.     Upon  one  side  of  it  there 
i^emained  a  very  antique  pew,  covered  in, 
^s   one  sometimes  sees  in  old  churches^ 
\>y  a  sort  of  oaken  roofing,  and  with  a 
grating  of  oak  in  front.     This  he  entered ; 
^and,  with  his  face  close  to  the  grating, 
<5ompletely  hidden  hy  the  surrounding  ob- 
scurity, sat  there  in  a  paroxysm  of  rage 
and  indignation  which  exceeds  description, 
to  watch  this  climax  of  shameless  treachery 
in  woman. 
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Hero  ho  sat — his  tranples  Imnun^ 
bis  heart,  as  if  hursting' — his  ere*  fin 

upon  the  (ioor  l»y  which  thev  were  1 
enter ;  and  there  he  nituessed  wbat  yc 
already  know.  He  sow  the  pale,  haggm 
spectre,  dragged  forwards  by  her  brothe 
supported  by  her  mothOT;  and  met,  : 
the  ver;  steps  of  the  altar,  by  a  brid 
groom  scarcely  less  pale  and  spectro 
lookinar  than  herself. 

And  his  heart! — Oh,  how  its  feeliiu 
chanseil  I  And,  oh !  with  what  eyes,  ar 
vrixli  what  sensations,  did  tie  listen,  wliil 
that  pale,  deatli-like  civatiiro  muttei'od  h' 
TOW-;  nhno*.t  inaudibly — aiid  tho  rin?  w: 
placed  uixin  tlio^e  pallid,  iioiTeless  tiusei 
Tho  lo\id  err  which  hui-st  irom  Ms  lips,  ; 
she  rolIo<l  m  n  dealh-swooii  doivn  the  ste; 
of  the  vAxar,  miirht  have  lieeii  hoai-d  nui 
the  du'^?  confusion  had  thoro  been  any  c 
to  listen.     Bur  there  was  none. 

ILo  shrieked,  nnd  ■nith   sudden  violem 
started  up,    niakinir  as  ii'  ho  woiUtl  ru: 
madly  forwards  to  snatch    hov — dyinc 
she  was — troni  the  amis  of  him  who  w 
no  true  huslwnd  of  hers  : 
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►ut  the  blood  rushed  in  torrents  to  his 

brain;  his  eyes  became  dim;  all  objects 

^wam  around  him;  he  was  no  longer  sen- 

^^We   where  he  was,  and  he  fell  senseless 

^;>oxi  the  floor. 
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CHAPTEB  VTH. 


The  loud  peal  of  bells,  as  it  burst  foc^ 
merrily  from  the  tower  of  the  little  churC"l*' 
mvakenetl  Marcus  from  Ids  death  tran*;^'*-" 
Gradually  his  senses  returned,  and  intclJ*' 
genee  and  memory  lH^,in  to  recover  th*?*-' 
powers.    lie  rose  with  some  difficulty  fro**-' 
the  iTwmid  iijHjn  which  he  had  fallen,  an** 
looketl  aivuiid.     Tlie  altar  was  deserte*!' 
the  chun'h  completely  empty,  except  th3* 
one   old  woman   was   slowly   walkinir  up 
and  down,  loekinir  up  the  pews.     She  wa:? 
proceediniT  to  lock  the  church-door,  when 
Maxcus   thoush  imis'de   as  vet    to  wnlk- 
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^^ujted  her  attention,  by  making  a  noise 
inst  the  door  of  his  pew,  and  she 
aed  round,  with  no  little  trepidation  in 
looks,  at  this  sudden  noise  in  a  place 
thought  quite  deserted.  At  his  signals 
distress,  however,  she  at  last  ventured 
approach  the  place. 

Seeing  her  still  look  very  much  fright- 
d,  Marcus  spoke  to  re-assure  her. 
^  I  have  been  taken  ill ;  I  have  fallen 
suppose  into  a  swoon.  —  How  those 
sed  beUs  do  ring! — ^Wait  a  second  or 
>  till  I  have  a  little  recovered  myself, 
I  then  let  me  out  of  church." 
*  Dear  me,"  cried  the  good  woman, 
w  coming  up  close  to  the  side  of  the 
V,  "  what  a  day  this  has  been  to  be 
•e!  Why,  sir,"  seeing  the  handsome 
ing  gentlemen,  who  pale  as  death,  stDl 
ned  his  head  against  the  side  of  the 
«e  pew,  or  rather  pen,  in  which  he  was 
it  up.  "you  look  desperate  bad  your- 
f— and,  lack-a-day !  what  an  awful  wed- 
g  it  Ims  been!  We  all  thought  the 
le,  pretty  creature,  was  gone,  quite 
le  I — ^But  what  a  face  she  came  up  the 
Jpch  with!     Such  a  face  for  a  bride! 


.ou^*'''^    .  tt*»>^^^^•' 
.•But  »■=  oietolj.  "^^ 

"  "  ^^-  :  c,— Bttt  »^  *    to  ii'"=° 
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*'Let  me  out — open  this,"  fumbling 
tiixirriecQy  at  the  pew-door — ^but  his  head 
Was  still  in  such  confusion,  and  his  hands 
trembled  so  excessively  that  he  could  not 
do  it.     " Let  me  out !— Let  me  out!  " 

She  assisted  him  to  open  the  door,  and 
ift  managed  to  get  himself  out  of  the 
B"vv;  but  he  had  made  but  a  few  paces 
>^vvn  the  aisle  before  his  confusion  and 
i^Ksainess  returned.  He  was  forced  to  sit 
>"vim  upon  one  of  the  benches  and  ask 
a.^^  woman  to  open  the  door  and  give 
Airry  air. 

-And  the  joyous  bells  kept  pealing,  peal- 
Vxvg  over  his  head. 

**You  seem  very  bad,  sir,"  said  the 
good  woman  compassionately  ;  "  Let  me 
fetch  you  something." 

"No,  no  I— Nothing,  nothing !— Stay  by 
ine  a  Uttle,  that  is  all.  Stay  by  me.  Tell 
J^  are  they  only  just  gone  ?  " 

"The last  carriage  had  only  just  driven 
«way  when  the  bells  began  to  ring — ^may  bo 
five  or  six  minutes  ago.  People  were  a  good 
^Mle  getting  off,  it  was  all  such  a  mess, 
^t  the  bride  and  the  bridegroom,  and 
^1^.  "Whaamcliffe,    and    Mr.    Austin, — 

VOL.  n.  Q 
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that's    our  doctor,  sir, — haru  been,  gone 
above  this  half  hour." 

"  Is  it  £ir  from  this  to  lidcotc  Hallr" 

**  Ahout  three  miles,  sir." 

"  -Vnd  j-ou  said — How  did  vou  ay— 
She  went — how  was  it  she  went.  ISkJ- 
got  her  into  the  carriage, — how,  how ■ 

"  Oh,  sir,  such  a  weddina:  as  this 
neincr  sure  w^as  seea  afore ;  hut  ii"a  a  long' 
stotj-,  sir." 

"  Tell  it  me,  howvrer,  if  you  please.'' 

'*  You  must  know,"  sadd  the  good  s^sap, 
tvmhii:  up  cl.ijk''  lo  hiui,  and  speaking  in 
a  i.ttor  voioo,  ■*  iliss  "Wharndifle  a&  was, 
ti;-)>  Iw.i  ill  a  Iwd  Slate  of  health  for 
>*>!r.o  ;iir<i\ — ihsi  is,  over  since  the  iimilT 
riT/.n-.tM  I'roiii  fvtn.-'iim  j-»ans  to  Lidcote 
H:;,.,  « V.i,-^,i  is  r.ow  some  iiionihs  l»ck; 
s;i,i  ii  \>-is  \-oiTi"  v.eli  kiiown  amoiL;  llw 
SkTxv.v.:^,  s:-,".  is\:  down  here,  because, 
N.r,  ,-;'  .>;-.-.7^-  -ai-  :\::v  ail  ■}»t^\'^<-d  in 
\»;-„-i;  o.CjO(~-,s  :"..e  f^niiiv.  ar.d  espociallj 
'.^1;-  .>i,-«r  vhu,>^a;-  Will,  sir,  n  "o^as  :aiked 
x:..-..^  tiK'  s*>-.;^:s  .'.s  i.<,w  svet-:  Miss 
twMiK*  Ifcii  ■&;,;  A  uiiiofir:,Ui;i:e  i.i:*i»- 
,4t  a  pij^v  -.bej-  c&Iitti  Cr«.-hea- 


nnd  there  Mis 
^^Ml1  Ionian  wcr 
s-uiv  I  hoy  VnoM 
— aiul  so  iliss 
little  b<4t»,  w 
by  «  nuttdt  is 
But,  as  says 
told  me — for 
sir,  and  ^re  go 
s«5-sshe,  *Tn» 
my  c^fimMD,! 
ber  hcGut  in  ' 
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from  first  to  last/   says  Betty— that's  my 
niece  sir — *  and  all  for  that  false  and  wicked 
young  Irish  lord— ^vith   his  flatteries  and 
his  courtships, — ^and  meaning  nothing  at 
all.'     Isn't   such    conduct   very  had,   sir, 
<m  the  part  of  men  ?     And  it's  only  last 
Sunday,    as    Betty    was    sitting    at    her 
mother's,  and   talking  it  all   over — *And 
see  if  she  comes  alive  from  her  wedding,' 
she  said,  •  If,  indeed,  it  ever  comes  to  that ; 
but  it  wont, — ^mark  my  words, — ^it  wont.' 
However,    sir,    you   see    she   was    TiTong 
there,   for   to   a    wedding    it    has    come. 
But   mercy    ujion   us,    such  a  wedding! 
Was  there  ever  such  a  one  seen  hut  in 
an  old  ballad.     It  wanted  only  the  young 
faiight,  upon  his  big  black  horse,  to  come 
and  carry  the  poor  pale  bride  away, — did 
it,  sir  ?" 
"I    said — I    said — will    you — undo — 

undo " 

He  was  fumbling  at  his  neckcloth — }io 
seemed  choking. 

'* Bless  me,  sir!  How  ill  you  are! 
There — ^there,  let  me  lay  you  down  a  ]>it 
<ni  the  groimd;  the  bench  is  so  narrow. 
There's   a   hassock  for  your  head.     My 
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goodness  !  If  he  isn't  like  death  itself! 
A£y  ^rradous  I  If  he  isn't  gone  off  in  » 
dead  faint  a^;ain  1 " 

He  lay  there  onee  more  iusensible. 
And  the  merr.'  bells  kept  ringing  a  jotom 
volee  over  his  head ;  and  the  sun — ^for  tbe 
clouds  had  cleared  away— came  glistenina 
in  cheerfully  through  the  lowiy  windows 
of  the  church.  Tlie  birds  hurst  out  sme^ 
in  the  overhanging  trees,  and  the  noise 
of  children  at  jilay  came  cheerfully  sound-  » 
iiig  (o  the  ear.  For  it  ivas  a  universal 
hoUday,  and  everybody,  now  the  sun  at 
last  began  to  shine,  was  gay  and  gladsome 
as  gladsome  coidd  be. 

The  pew-opener,  with  a  pale,  anxious 
face,  kneeled  do'mi  beside  the  dying  man. 
Presently,  the  still  open  door  of  tbe 
church  tempted  httle  chOdren  to  come 
peeping  in. 

"Bless  your  hearts,"  ciied  the  woman, 
"  some  or  other  of  you  run  as  fast  as 
legs  can  carry  you  for  Mr.  Austin's  young 
man.  Tell  him  here's  a  gentleman  a-dying 
in  tbe  church." 

The  news  spread  like  "wildfire ;  people 
aeon  came  crowding  in. 
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"Keep  off!  Keep  out,  can't  you,  for 
pity's  sake  ?  and  do  stop  them  bells.  Oh ! 
it  rings  one's  heart  out  of  one  to  hear 
them,  and  a  poor  fellow-creature  lying 
here  dying  all  the  while." 

The  young  man,  Mr.  Austin's  aasistant, 
now  appeared,  and  with  him  came  the 
landlady  of  the  little  inn.  The  report 
had  reached  her,  that  a  young  man  had 
been  found  very  HI  in  the  church,  and  she 
suspected,  by  the  description,  that  it  might 
prove  to  be  her  singular  visitor  of  the 
morning.  His  good  looks,  and  the  mystery 
which  seemed  to  hang  about  him,  had 
rendered  a  very  interesting  person  in  her 
eyes.  She  soon  discovered  it  was  as  she 
suspected ;  and  as  she  stood  there,  beside 
the  yoimg  medical  man,  her  eyes  were  fixed 
upon  him  in  pity  and  silence.  The  gloomy 
termination  of  the  wedding  had  saddened 
her  heart,  and  tins  fresh  catastrophe  com- 
pleted her  dismay. 

He  lay  there,  quite  insensible,  at  her 
feet,  and  life  seemed  extinct,  for  he  was 
pale  and  cold  as  marble.  The  young 
surgeon,  however,  stooping  down,  felt  the 
pulse;   the  feeble  flutter  of  life  was  still 
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disoeniibie.    Ho  opened  a   Tcin.     "Mrs. 
KHroid,  fOB  far  sd-Tcdatile." 

Slovfy  tbe  cnmitfi  of  life  began,  to  flon 
jigH*,  and  at  bst  be  opened  his  qres. 

**Wkfeam  I? — irfaere  am  I?    Wha;:^^ 
baa  h^pened  r — ^where  am  I  ?" 

"Tniy,  sir,  you're  in  the  cfauidi  m  *~i 
y«,"  said  Mrs.  Kilwood ;  "  but  it's  ver.^^ 
cold  here,  rou  lying  apott  the  stones  t« — ^s 
and  yoa  seem  very  ilL  Wouldn't  yi>-  ^^ 
pkase  to  have  me  get  yoa  carried  to  m^.^^ 
poor  faou$e,  and  laid  in  a  wann  bed? — — " 
Wouldn't  that  be  best,  Mr.  Deacon  r  " 

*•  Undoubtedly.  It  is  not  only  the  bcsc*^  ^ 
but  abstdutely  necessary.  Could  yoa  ha*'^^ 
a  mattress  fetched,  and  two  Cff  three  i 
to  carry  hiiu  r     He's  desqperatdy  OL" 


They  <rot  liiui  with  difficulty  to  the  inu ; 
faintiiis-lit  followed  faintiiis-fil.  At  last 
they  succeeded  iu  i??ttinir  him  to  liis  Ix'd, 
and  Mrs.  Kilwooil  sat  down  by  liis  side 
to  watch. 

It  was  evening  before  he  reooTered  his 
recollection,  so  as  distuictly  to  be  aware 
■where  he  was  or  what    happened.      At 


».  • 
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b  he  came  to  himself  sufficiently  to 
3dl,  in  some  degree,  the  circumstances 

"the    last    six-and-thirty  hours.     The 
fc  question  he  put  was,   "  Had    they 
3d  how  things  were  going  on  at  lid- 
2  Hall?" 
^  Yes,  sir,  for  I  could  not  help  sending 

Tom  to  bring  word ;  for  sure,  sir,  one 
Jdn't  have  let  all  those  poor  thoughtless 
Qgs  have  sat  down  to  their  feast,  and 

•  young  lady  really  dead.  It  would  have 
tn  almost  sacrilegious,  sir.  But  they've 
i  their  dinner,  poor  bodies!  for  Miss 
hamcliffe's  not  dead,  nor  will  die  now^ 
'^s  Mr.  Austin,  who's  just  come  back, 
d  stepped  in  very  civilly  to  teU  me — 

•  he  knows  how  anxious  I  am,  for  I  was 
old  servant  of  the  family,  sir. 

'*  Such  a  fearful  strait,  he  says,  he 
rer  saw  poor  creature  in.  It  was  worse 
in  a  death  agony,  body  and  soul 
•cely  striving  for  mastery.  It  was  as 
ich  as  he  could  do  to  keep  them  toge- 
ar.  And  the  bridegroom,  too — One  can- 
b  altogether  help  feeling  a  deal  for  him, 
mgh  he  is  such  a  dark  forbidding- 
»king  young  man — and  I  doubt  whether 
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it  has  been  nil  fair  play — he,  stanfinj 
there  at  the  foot  of  the  bed,  pale  as  » 
ghost,  and  shivering  and  gasping;  .  . . ." 

"  Thank  you,  I  don't  want  to  bear  anj 
more,"  said  the  patient,  turning  nbrupdT 
in  his  bed,  and  making  as  if  be  wantti 
to  go  to  sleep ;  to  which  she  left  hmi. 


It  WHS  about  three  weeks,  or  nugiht  k 

something  more,  after  this,  that  Mr. 
SuUivan  was  sitting  in  that  little  cell- 
like  apai'tment  to  which  tou  have  been 
already  introduced.  He  was  seated  upon 
one  of  the  two  wooden  chairs,  leaning 
bis  elbow  upon  his  bare  wooden  table, 
and  his  cheek  upon  his  hand.  His  eves 
were  fixed  upon  a  human  skuU,  which  laj" 
before  hini,  and  he  was  meditating  very 
mournfully. 

He  had  suffered  agonies  since  the 
departure  of  Marcus.  The  displeasure  of 
the  father ;  the  harrowing  distress  of  the 
mother,  at  her  son's  mysterious  disappear- 
ance; the  reproaches  of  bis  0l^^l  heart, 
■which    would    make    itself    heard, — that 
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pood,  h<»e6t  heart  of  his,  which  not  all 
he  sophistries  of  his  understandiiig  could 
ilence — had  conspired  to  produce  an 
mount  of  wretchedness  that  it  was 
carceLy  in  human  nature  to  bear. 

The  first  agony  of  terror  as  regarded 
he  young  man's  life  had  not,  however, 
asted  long.  Marcus  had  the  consi- 
eration,  at  the  first  place  where  he 
topped  for  the  night,  to  remember  his 
aother's  habitual  terrors,  and  had  written 
ler  a  few  lines,  which  in  the  due  course 
f  a  most  slow  aitd  circuitous  post 
eached  her.  In  these  he  assured  her 
bat  he  was  safe  and  weU,  and  should 
etnm  home  in  a  short  time, — or  if  he 
id  not,  that  she  might  rely  upon  his 
iving  her  intelligence  of  his  movements 
nd  proceedings.  This  note  was  all  that 
lad  as  yet  reached  them,  but  it  had  been 
nough  to  allay  the  mother's  distract- 
Qg  apprehensions,  and  to  assist  Lord 
Fermanagh's  exhortations  to  fortitude 
nd  patience.  In  this  instance  the  ex- 
lortations  and  assurances  of  the  firm  and 
ensible  man  whom  Lady  Fermanagh  was 
o  blessed  as  to  call  husband,  proved  more 
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effectual  than  the  trembling  remonstrances 
of  the  priest,  who,  a  prey  to  mortal 
anguish  himself,  was  qiiite  incapable  of 
supporting  the  spirits  of  another. 

Lord  Feinnanagh  was,  in  fact,  not  rery  -^ 
anxious.  He  placed  implicit  confidence^^Ml 
in  the  courage  and  good  sense  of  Ids  soii ;  —  _j 
and  now  tliat  the  circumstances  of  th^^^o 
case  were  fully  understood,  he  felt  Uttl^»  Je 
doubt  that  he  comprehended  the  reason  ot-^^f 
his  sudden  disappearance.  He  fully  ap  ^ 
proved    of    the    motives    by    which    ht-»"0 

believed  him  to  h6  actuated,  namely,  im^ 

patience  to  seek  Miss  "Whamcliffe  again  ,^ 
to  explain  ivhat  had  taken  place,  and  to- 
vindicate  his  own  honour.  It  «ould  have 
been  better,  he  felt,  and  to  himself  a 
source  of  infinite  satisfaction,  if  Marcus, 
before  his  departure,  had  made  knoii  ii  his 
intention,  and  placed  confidence  in  his 
father ;  but  he  felt  how  little  this  was 
to  be  expected.  Deceived  and  deluded 
as  his  son  had  been,  an;l  more  particularly 
as  regarded  his  own  participation  in  the 
scheme  for  deceit, — believing  his  pai-euts 
were  privy  to  and  authorizing  the  wretched 
breach  of  good  faith  to  which  he  had  l)ecn 
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a  victim — he  was  not  very  likely  to  make 
a  friend  of  either  of  them. 

Lord  Fermanagh  was  a  man  of  excellent 
understanding  and  of  the  most  delicate 
honour  himself,  more  especially  as  re- 
garded women.  He  belonged  to  that  old 
school  which  was  used  to  treat  them 
with  chivalric  respect,  and  he  could  appre- 
ciate the  motives  of  his  son's  conduct. 

No  slave  of  priests  himself,  he  was  not 

Sorry  to  see  Marcus    thus    emancipated 

from  the  yoke  so  soon  as  he  discovered 

Ixow  unworthily  the  power  claimed  had 

l>een    abused.     And    yet,    like    most    of 

Xis,    this    good    and    sensible    man    lay, 

Xnore  than  he  was  himself  aware,  \mder 

'the  influence  of  old  habits  of  thought, 

ond  of  the  feelings  and  prejudices  of  those 

^tround  him.      Secluded  from  society  in 

general,  and  in  every  relation  of  life  sur- 

>x)imded  by  rigid  Catholics,   he  stUl  ac- 

Icnowledged,    to    a    certain    degree,    the 

authority  of  the  church  to  which  he  pro- 

lessed    to  belong,    and,  in   spite  of  the 

<5xcellence  of  his  understanding,   allowed 

a  considerable  confusion  to  take  place  in 

lis  ideas  upon  such  subjects.     He   con- 


ftKUided  tbe  adnmustistocs  irith  thetkb^ 
■ABUust^red — the  Ibrm  with  the  matter — 
tte  priest  viEh  the  r^igicau 

fi^  therefive,  much  as  he  detes&ed  Uie 
idea  of  tbe  deceit  whkh  bad  been  practised, 
treatal  poor  Mr.  SalUT^iQ  with  a  cousi- 
denitioa  he  would  have  shown  to  no  other 
man  under  the  same  circunistances.  He 
bani^ed  him  neilher  from  his  presence 
Bor  £rom  his  table-  He  saluted  him,  when 
tbev  met,  with  conrtesy,  though  not  with- 
out a  certain  coldness ;  exchanged  a  few 
seutonces  with  liiiu  at  meals;  and  betrayed 
not!iius  in  his  manner  which  might 
iliniiiiish  that  respect  ;md  reverence  which, 
it  wa:^  his  principle,  the  priest  ought 
to  meet  with  in  e\ery  Catholic  genth'- 
miui's  family. 

Yet,  in  spite  of  all  this  appearance  of 
consideration,  there  was  that  about  his 
I)atron  wliich  cut  poor  Mr.  SulHvan  to 
the  heart.  There  was  nothing  of  wliidi 
he  could  justly  complain  ;  nothing  of 
whicli  he  could  ask  the  explanation, 
had  he  dared  to  do  so.  Things  re- 
mained apparently  unaltci-od, — hut  the 
heart  in  them  was  no  more.     The  cordial 
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kindness  with  whicli  he  had  ever  been 
met,  the  afanost  tender  respect  with  which 
the  good  and  sensible  Lord  Fermanagh 
had  been  accmstoxned  to  treat  him  gone 
—  exchanged  for  a  quiets  but  inyincU)le 
reserve. 

Poor  Lady  Eermanagh,  too.  She  was 
utterly  miserable — miserable  in  all  the 
thousand  diflerent  ways  in  which  misery 
invades  the  weak.  Miserable  &om  terror 
on  her  son's  account — ^miserable  for  Miss 
Vemor — ^horrified  at  the  idea  of  a  Protes- 
tant connection, — but  far,  &r  more  un- 
happy than  from  all  these  circumstances 
combined,  when  she  looked  a^  the  fetce  of 
her  priest  as  he  sat  at  table  with  Lord 
i^ermans^h. 

She,  too,  felt  as  if  she  had  nothing 

of  which    justly  to    complain  —  nothing 

VLpoji  which  to  remonstrate ;  but  she  felt 

^tuitivdy,  as  Mr.  Sullivan  did,  the  alien- 

ation  which  existed  between  her  husband 

^•^d  her  confessor.    She  watched  the  pale, 

^^oirtified,   troubled    countenance   of   her 

f^^^^^:r  friend,    every  day;     saw  him   look 

^e  and  more  ill  and  unhappy,  and  her 

^jrt  bled  with  his. 
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SUc  felt  little  sympathy  for  tiwl 
ings  of  the  justly -offended  tather.  She  1 
could  only  fee!  for  her  priest — He  was  the  ■ 
martyr — he  was  the  great  object  of  interest 
For  thus  she  justified  his  conduct  to  Iwr- 
self.  He  had  been  mistaken,  but  it  was 
with  the  btwt  intentions — had  he  not  been 
devoted  all  through  to  what  he  thought  the 
best  interests  of  his  church.  Erroneous  he 
might  be,  perhaps,  in  some  of  hi*i  views ; 
but,  alas  i  how  he  was  suffering !  The 
excellent  man ! 

But  ill'.  Sullivan,  as  we  have  seen,  did 
liimself  more  justice.  lie  suffered  acutely 
from  the  degertion  of  Marcus — from  the 
coldness  and  alienation  of  his  father  ;  from 
the  tears  and  endless  lamentations  of  poor 
Lady  Fermanagh  ;  but  the  grief  lay  deeper 
still.  It  was  tlie  war  within — the  self- 
condemnation — the  revolt  of  liis  natural, 
good,  honourable  self — against  the  vile 
precepts  of  casuistry  to  which  he  liad  been 
a  victim,  which  sharpened  the  stings  of 
his  misciy.  How  distressed  he  becjuuel 
How  wearied  and  depressed  during  tlic 
celebration  of  those  splendid  rites  of  bis 
church  in  which  he  was  ^\ont  to  take  so 
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mucli  pleasure!  How  hesitating  and 
unBati^aotory  at  the  Bltar ! — In  the  oon- 
fessional,  how  feeble  and  inefficacious !  He 
felt  that  his  influence  and  authority  were 
rapidly  declining,  even  among  those  who 
loved  him  best — even  amid  that  rude, 
uneducated  flock  which  had  once  seemed  to 
hang  in  deferential  reverence  upon  every 
word  that  issued  &om  his  lips.  With  his 
own  self-respect,  the  respect  of  others  was 
gone.  He  no  longer  reposed  under  the 
conscious  strength  of  Lord  Fermanagh ;  no 
longer  felt  his  heart  warmed  and  softened 
by  his  affectionate  regard  for  the  lady;  and, 
above  all,  no  longer  met  the  frank,  ani- 
mated, loving  eye  of  the  beloved  son — 
that  boy,  who  had  been  from  his  cradle 
to  the  poor  solitary  man,  as  in  the  place 
of  everything. 

He  no  longer  felt  that  atmosphere  of 
love  surrounding  him,  and  filling  his 
heart  with  those  sweet  sensations  which 
had  once  rendered  him  so  happy — ^A  poor 
ice-bound  heart  it  was  now. 

He  was  like  one  shut  in  amid  the  wintry 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 


Where  towen  are  crushed,  and  unforbidden  weeds. 
O'er  mutilated  arches  shed  their  seeds. 

WOEDSWOBTH. 


FooB,  mistaken  Mr.  Sullivan!  Poor, 
lost,  bewildered  Mr.  Sullivan !  Poor,  for- 
saken Mr.  Sullivan !  There  he  sits  in  his 
little  chamber,  rests  his  pale  cheek  upon 
his  hands,  and,  fixing  his  eyes  upon  the 
dreary  monument  of  mortaUty,  which  lies 
before  him,  thinks — 

Of  what  does  he  think?  Of  his  church? 
Of  his  creed?  Of  his  Saviour.  Of  his 
God?  Of  repentance,  fidth,  and  hope? 
Oh  I  no.  He  thinks  only  that  Marcus  is 
gone  away^  and  that  Jjord  Fermanagh  is 

R  2 
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sternly  held  him  hack,  and  refdsed  the 
embrace. 

"  Marcus !  Marcus  !  my  son !  my  son  I  '^ 
The  chest  of  the  poor  priest  heaved  con- 
vulsively, as,  bursting  into  a  flood  of  tears, 
he  turned  away. 

The  fece  of  the  young  man  twitched 
once  or  twice,  and  a  softened  expression 
was  visible  in  his  eye.  He  foUowed  the 
oid  mim,  laid  his  hand  gently  upon 
hiB  shoulder,  and  said — ^**Mr.  Sullivan, 
don't  hurry  yourself;  I  am  afraid  I  sur- 
prised you." 

At  this,  the  priest  ventured  to  lift  up 
his  face  again,  looking  at  Marcus — oh !  so 
wistfully  and  tenderly — ^and  then,  unable 
to  contain  longer,  flung  himself  uppn  his 
breast  (to  which  his  own  head  just  reached), 
clasped  him  in  his  arms,  and  strained  him 
passionately  to  his  bosom,  murmuring, 
"  Marcus  I   Marcus  !  my  son  !  my  son  !  '* 

The  young  man  was  affected.  His  own 
heart  was  well-nigh  broken  with  grief, 
and  it  could  no  longer  resist  the  grief  of 
another— his  love,  and  his  misery.  He 
returned  the  old  man's  embrace,  then 
nplaoed  him  tenderly  in  hi&  chair — ^for  he 


r. 


ite  ORspairared  irith  tat^ 
me  saiodier,  at  downq^ 

*  A^B,  ^bA  mo^  .Us  hand. 
^bi^  did  Bflt  speat  first ;  indte),!' 

a^  ««  m^  htm  to  begin.    &  co«y 

•  *^  !•  i^nndb  Mr.  Sullinin,  ate 
^^■A«r  v&rlaan  and  contritiuii  vtlwli 
K  mA^am.  wiuussed ;  and  wliat  but  le- 
^■^■^■■F  lo  his  lips  ?  His  ovn  liftf^ 
■b-  ^  I  floda  wciU-iugh  broken;  ^ 
■d£  >dbs  '^^qguHT'  the  misery  nlu(t* 
mi.  "WfHL  'hmn'Art  Tipoii  liira,  nor  mak? 
^  £3:?snc  S3  wHisoLition  ;  lie  wanted  iw 
^Kft  XT  v  cwacfed  himsdf. 

^  c  icxfr  she  pnest,  who  in  a  troubled 

«^K    MfiKB  K>  s^ieak   first  —  Xo  proud 

^.j.T  «»  hr  BDv,  but  a  tender-hearted, 

^i3K»m;-  v:3j-TDe»nTng  man,  perverted  by 

*ij«  w?**.  nf  reiicion,  and  casuistical  vieffs 

,.  --.-iTsi*^  He  iras  no  proud,  artful  tyrant 

ix  <."cV  lediu:  the  spiritual  dominion 

,j;«sur.':»i  '."^  ^be  worst  purposes  ;  as  too 

h-«r.  ttvo  abused  the  awful  power 

•»ws.'*^n.'**"  ■■hich  the  Roman  Catho- 

^.ir-4   «««****• — ^^^  ^'■-  SulliTan 

^.    .^itcn»i  ^if  il»s  tind. 

-j^^actfkaas.  doubtiess,   he  liad 
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xnet  with  in  his  vocation,  —  awful  temp- 
tation to  pervert  right  and  do  wrong ;  but 
*^>he  softness  of  his  heart  had  tempered 
evils.  There  had  been  no  haughti- 
er severity  in  him  —  none  of  that 
jK>nd  indifference  to  the  sufferings  of 
^^ers,  which  men  of  his  calling  have  too 
^*"^^^  allowed  in  themselves  when  intent 
^On  some  important  end. 

-COs  heart  was  now  bleeding  within  him 

*"•    the  misery  he  witnessed ;  and  the  more 

"^^use  this  misery  was  chiefly  of  his  own 

^^'^^ting.    He   had  intended  well:    it  is 

^e  he  had  no  selfish  aims  in  view ;  but 

« 

^  the  pursuit  of  the  object  he  thought 
80  desirable,  he  had  done  heavily  wrong. 
He  had  tampered  with  truth;  he  had 
dared  to  disguise  facts,  and  he  had  in- 
volved them  all  in  one  great  deception. 

There  are  few  injuries,  I  feel  persuaded, 
that  can  equal  those  inflicted  by  deception. 
Pew  things  contribute  so  much  to  the 
harmony  of  himian  life  as  just  percep- 
tions  of  truth.  It  is  like  walking  in 
the  noonday,  where  everyone  sees,  under- 
staoidB,  and  can  guide  his  own  course 
with  a  just  reference  to  that  of  his  neigh- 
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bom* ;  iastead  of  runntna:  counter,  joetliogi 
iiTitating,  and  injuring,  as  one  bliiii% 
stumbling  in  tbe  twilight.  And  lie,  in. 
deed,  assimies  a  heai-y  reaponsihiiitj",  win) 
dares  to  obscure  tbe  bright  sunbeam  of 
truth,  and  substitute  bia  own  impeifect 
^dance  for  that  light  "  which  lighteth 
every  man  that  cometh  into  the  world." 
If  he  do  it  with  a  good  intention,  he  is  ' 
fearfully  rash  and  arrogant ;  if  mtli  a 
bad  one,  he  is  the  child  of  the  'EvU  Ooa 
in  person. 

And  this  is  the  heavy  error  that 
church,  of  which  'Mr.  Sullivan  was  a 
member,  commits ; — perhaps  tbe  most  in- 
jurious of  the  many  corruptions,  errors, 
and  mistakes  into  which  she  has  fallca — 
that  she  dares,  so  lightly  as  she  does, 
to  tamper  with  the  sacredness  of  truth 
— be  it  the  truth  of  words,  or  be  it  the 
truth  of  deeds.  Doing  evil  that  good  may 
come.  Tbe  wor.'it  and  most  dangerous 
principle  by  which  humanity  can  be 
governed. 

We  have  seen  how  the  conscience  of 
Mr.  Sullivan  had  been  awakened,  and  the 

ierings  be  had  in  consequence  endured ; 
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but  these  were  light  in  comparison  to 
what  he  now  felt — to  the  pangs  which  rent 
his  poor  heart,  as  he  sat  there  with  the 
hand  of  Marcos  in  his  own,  and  gazed 
upon  the  worn  and  feded  countenance  of 
the  young  man.  At  last  he  broke  silence, 
and  it  was  to  say,  anxiously, 

"Lord  lisbum — looks — very  far  from 
— welL" 

"  Yes — I  am  not  well — I  have,  indeed^ . 
been  very  ilL" 

Silence.  Then  the  priest,  in  still  lower,, 
humbler  accents^  began  again : 

"  Lord  Lisbum — has  suffered  ?" 

"  Much. — ^But,  why  Lord  Lisbum  me  ? 
I  was  never  Lord  Lisbum  to  you  before, 
Mr.  Sullivan." 

The  priest  looked  him  in  the  face  for 
a  moment  so  tenderly — so  wistfully ;  then 
he  said,  in  a  low,  husky  voice,  "I  feared 
our  relations  had  changed.'^ 

"There  was  cause,"  was  the  brief  and 
pregnazit  reply. 

"  I  know  that ;  I  own  that,"  said  the 
priest  with  much  emotion.  "  I  kilow,  as 
man  to  man — yes,  confronted  here  as  man 
to  man — ^but — ^yet  ..." 


"Aad  bow  else  but  as  man  to  man. 
most  we — ouiHit  we — can  we  meet  ?    Mr. 
Sullivan,  h  is  as  if  a  veil  had  been  removed 
&om  mv  eyes.     I  bare  thought  much  since 
we  parted.     I  now  see — or  ill  ink  I  see- 
the mischirf  of  all  this.     You  arc  an  honest 
man  at  heart,  3Ir.  SnlliTim.    Had  we  never 
stood  in  any  other  relation  but  that  of  oa^ 
weak,    errin?    creature   to  another,   tlii^^ 
,  misdT — ^this  inconceivable  misery — couliE — « 
never    have    l)een  —  Your    heart    is  loo^ 
good  .  .  ." 

!Mr.  Sidlivan  looked  bewildered.  Marcus 
was  so  much  changed  that  he  scarcelv 
knew  Iiim  again.  The  wild,  high-spirited, 
tlioiishtless  young  fellow,  had  been  sud- 
denly matured  by  misery. 

His  spiritual  guide  had  been  com- 
pletely deceived  as  to  the  character  upon 
whose  destiny  he  had  assumed  the  rittht 
to  decide.  He  was  neither  aware  of 
its  strength  nor  of  its  sensibility.  He, 
like  the  world  in  general,  had  been  de- 
ceived by  Marcus's  gay  spirits  and  heed- 
less impetuosity ;  justice  had  never  been 
done  either  to  the  persistence  or  the  fervour 
of  his  temper. 
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"I  little  thought — I  little  guessed — I 
little  knew  ..." 

"  What  I  was  capable  of  suffering— or 
^ow  I  was  capable  of  loving — ^and  that  it  is. 
because  you  did  not,  and  could  not  know — 
^©cause  it  was  not  given  to  you — ^it  is  given 
>  xio  man — ^to  be  a  reader  of  hearts — 
^^irefore  was  it  so  culpable  in  one  man, 
^  i;ake  upon  himself  to  rule  the  fate 
f  another  — and  by  iUegitimate  means, 
^o  !    But  I  do  not  wish  to  reproach  you.'' 

**No,"  said  the  priest  sadly;  "that  I  see 
^"ou  do  not.  —  You  are  become  gentle 
^^ough  suffering.  You  have  abstained 
5rom  aU  invective. — ^Yet,  well  I  know  that 
^our  curses  are  falling  on  me  inwardly. 
Oh,  Marcus  I — Oh  my  son!"  And  he 
looked  in  his  face  imploringly. 

"  Not  on  you,  but  on  your  principles," 
wras  the  reply. 

The  priest  sighed  and  looked  down. 

"Yes,"  Marcus  went  on,  recovering 
SM>mething  of  his  old  fire  and  vehemence ; 
^*yes,  Mr.  SuUivan,  your  principles — all 
youx  principles — I  discover  their  hollow- 
aess  at  last — I  see  the  false  foundation 
upon  which  they  are  based,  and  I  abjure 
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them — ^utterly  and  for  ever  abjure  them 
aU!" 

"  You  will  not  turn  Protestant  ?"  cr- 
elaimetl  the  priest,  with  a  cry  of  grea* 
distress. 

The  yotmg  man  snewed. 

"Protestant!"  he  said;  "A  likely  storr!" 

Mr.  Sidlivan  looked  relieved  firom  his 
sudden  paroxysm  of  distress;  and  his  coun-    i 
tenance  settling  into  more  composure,  f»  I 
said,  ] 

"I  thought— at  least  I  ought  to  have 
thought  this — I  ought  to  have  known  you 
hetter,  Marcus — I  ought  to  have  known 
that  was  impossihle  for  one  like  you." 

"  You  were  right  there,  Mr.  Sullivan— 
that  would  he  impossible  for  one  like  me, 
as  you  say — but  I  knon'  not  whether  it 
will  be  the  better  for  me." 

"IIow  tlie  better?" 

"  OutT\'ardly  to  profess,  and  inwardly  to 
dcuy,  is  no  very  happy  state  of  mind,  is  it?" 

"  "Wliat  are  you  saj-ing  ? — "What  can  you 
mean?" 

"  I  only  take  a  leaf  out  of  your  book, 
Mj.  Sullivan." 

"  I  tliought  you  had  found  the  perusal 
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too  paiiiful,"  observed  the  prieet  with  a 
sigh. 

'^  Oh,  padnful  enough  1  Famfiil  enough  I 
until  a  man  is  used  to  it — ^but  having 
b^un  the  reading,  one  must  perforce  go 
on;  and,  once  started Upon  our  path  in 
life,  vain  is  the  attempt  to  alter  it.  I  was 
bom  a  member  of  a  persecuted  church, 
and  a  member  of  that  church  I  intend  to 
remain.  Honour^-^every  pEmciple  of  my 
nature  commands  it. — ^WiU  /  be  part  and 
parcel  in  Ftotestant  ascendancy  ?    Jfo." 

"  Ah!  there  spoke  Marcus — There  spoke 
Lord  lisbum — ^There  spoke  my  son." 

"  You  would  not  be  «o  weU  pleased, 
perhaps,  Mr.  SuUivan,"  continued  the 
young  man,  and  his  countenance  darkened 
as  he  went  on,  "  if  you  knew  the  con- 
tempt for  both  churches  which  lies  hidden 
under  the  sentiment  I  have  just  expressed. 
It  is  because  I  believe  there  is  truth  in 
ndthea;;  that  I  am  thus  indifferent  as  to 
my  adheorenoe  to  one.  >I  have  found  nothing 
but  falsdiiood  with  you ;  falsehood  in  ♦civil, 
as  wreU  as  in  religious  life. — In  the  one 
the  greatest  imposture,  in  the  other  the 
gMBitest  deceit.     It  is  because  I  have  been 
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trained  to  think,  that  in  this  church,— 
this  church  of  lies — this  refuge  of  Ues— 
the  truth,  if  truth  there  be,  alone  abides— 
because  I  have  been  taught  that  all 
the  professors  of  other  religions  are  mere 
hypocrites  and  infidels,  (and  I  1>ehere  it 
— ^for  their  quarrels,  their  mutual  recri- 
minations, and,  above  all,  their  selfishness 
and  their  pride,  justify  your  accusations)— 
it  is  because  of  all  this  that  it  has  become 
easy  for  me  to  adopt  the  principle  I  bate 
adopted,  and  wiiich  you  M'ill  find  I  slinll 
adliere  to.  Externally,  I  will  he  the  sup- 
porter,— and,  if  need  be,  the  champion  of 
my  ancient,  oppressed,  national  church; 
internally,  I  ^vill  none  of  her — I  cast  off 
hei"  tyranny,  and  despise  her  seeming. 
I  want  neither  guidance  nor  recompense 
fi-om  her. — I  tell  you  I,  henceforth  and 
for  ever,  abjure  it  all.  Fi-ee ! — Free  as 
the  winds ! — You  have  lost  your  neophyte, 
Mr.  Sullivan.  From  tliis  day  to  the  dav 
of  my  death  I  enter  the  confessional  no 
more." 

The  priest  cast  domi  his  eyes,  hut 
uttered  not  a  word.  "WTiat  was  it  that 
was  passing  within  lum.    What   terrible 
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change  was  it  that  was  coining  over  him  ? 
Was  he,  too,  feeling  the  foundation  of  his 
faith  shaking,  rocking  heneath  his  feet  ? 
Was  he,  too,  beginning  to  discover  the  hol- 
lowness  and  the  worthlessness  of  that  upon 
which  he  had  so  long  leaned, — which  he 
had  acquired  the  heUni  of  r^arding  as  the 
sole  and  sacred  irefage  of  men?  And» 
had  he  arrived  at  the  same  awful  point. 
Alas  I  when  the  foundation  of  lies  was 
swept  away,  must  all  the  truths  with 
which  it  was  intermingled  perish  with  it  ? 
Stood  he,  too,  on  the  threshold  of  that 
abomination  of  desolations,  outward  pro* 
fession  and  hidden  infidelity. 

Unhappy  man !  Was  he  henceforward 
to  be  not  only  like  the  illfated  Marcus^ 
deprived  of  all  the  consolations  of  his 
church,  of  all  the  supports  of  reUgion, 
but  was  he  to  be  that  wretchedest  of 
wretched  things,  a  minister  of  religion, 
without  faith  in  reUgion  — an  infidel 
priest  of  the  Most  High  Gk)d, — a  martyr 
without  conviction !  A  daily,  hourly, 
momently  lie — ^his  life  one  tissue  of  hypo- 
critical pretence, — handling  sacred  things, 
iosisting  upon  sacred  principles,  exhorting 
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to  a  rd%ioti£  coarse — and  everj  fiilae  loot 
and  false  word,  and  false  gesture,  and 
fake  pretence — only  adding  strengUi  to 
tbe  gnawin?  infidelity  which  vms  «ltV{ 
Mnjrhis  heart. 

Most  miserable  man  ! 


He  could  not  endurp  the  prospect,  ^^ 
veaied,  as  it  were  by  a  sudden  flash  of  liglit , 
to  his  souL  The  hideous,  hideous  desolit- 
tionforhimandthesonof  love — ^thedt^lis  > 
which  tliat  sudden  fltish  hetrayeil !  He 
was  foi-ced,  in  liis  own  despite,  to  drop 
the  conversation — to  change  the  current  of 
thouglil,  no  matter  how  ;  so  he  said, 

"  I  fear  by  your  face,  that  the  e^\>c- 
dition  you  undertook,  and  which  was  the 
cause  of  so  much  ansiety  and  distress 
to  all,  proved  fruitless  ?  " 

"Yes.  She  was  married  the  day  after 
I  reached  the  spot. — It  was  thought  she 
■would  have  cxpii-ed  at  the  altar. — I  was 
sensible  long  enough  to  see  her  fall  down 
upon  its  steps  in  a  death-swoon,  to  he 
picked  up  by  that  other.  I  saw  no  more 
— I  believe  I  tumbled  down  senseless  too. 
But  we  neither  of  us  died.    It  takes  much 
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to  kill  one.  I  got  away  as  soon  as  I  found 
that  she  was  likely  to  do  welV^ — ^with  bitter- 
ness— "  and  I  got  on  a  stage  or  two.  Then 
I  fell  iU;  I  believe  of  a  brain  fever,  for 
there  is  a  blank.  It  was  March  when  I 
had  left  off  remembering,  and  June,  I 
believe,  when  I  began  to  remember  again. 
I  have  been  ill,  but  lucidly  it  was  at 
one  of  their  capital  English  north  road 
inns.  They  took  good  care  of  me.  They 
found  out,  by  the  money  and  papers  I  had, 
that  I  was  to  be  trusted  —  so  they  took 
good  care  of  me.  But  my  mother  would 
have  made  a  fine  to-do  if  she  had  known 
how  I  was  going  on." 

"Lady  Fermanagh  has  indeed  suffered 
very  much  during  your  absence." 

"  Poor  mother ! — and  my  father  ?  How 
did  he  take  it?" 

"He  would  not  suffer  any  one  to  ex- 
press an  apprehension,  or  utter  a  word 
of  blame. — ^He  seemed  to  think  the  pro- 
ceeding was  natural  and  right — But  you 
will  find  him  a  good  deal  altered." 

"My  honoured  father  1  He  became 
aware  of  the  true  state  of  the  case?" 

"I  could  conceal  nothing  from  him." 

VOL.   II.  s 


\ 
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**  I  thank  you,  Mr.  Sullmm.  —  Hs' 
thought  my  proceeding  natural  and  tigh^. 
did  you  say  ?" 

"  Tes— for  he  thought — he  understood 
that  you  believed  him  to  be  privy  to — to 
be  —  in   the — in  the  —  phin   adopted 
added   Mr.   SxiUivan,  colouring  and  look- 
ing do^Ti. 

"And   therefore    he    thought    my 
>dignation  just,  and  my  condact  natural 
'*  Yes." 

"Tbnt  is  like  my  father?"  nnd  a  ^o* 
of  [tleasure,  it  was  the  first  for  many  a 
lou^  day,  which  had  warmed  the  heart  of 
ilarciis,  tlitfusetl  itself  over  his  counte- 
nance "But  stop,  stay  I"  he  went  on 
vehemently  ;  "  You  said — I  think  I  heard 
you  s;u- — imply  —  that  my  father  —  my 
dear,  .loar  tVither,  was  not  privy  to  the 
deceit— the— the — plan  as  you  call  it- 
adopted.' 

■■  He    was    not ;     I    am     bound    to    oc- 
knowledge  that  he  was  not,"  uttered  Mr. 
SuUiviui,  without  htting  up  his  eyes. 
"Oh,   i»iest,    i»iest :      And  would  you 
^Kre  divided  txh^  and  s<Hir" 
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opinions,  desired  a  happier  fete  for  MiltK 
— deeming  it  better  to  be  ihe  slave  of  * 
degrading  superstition,  rather  titan  safli 
as  he  himself  was. 

It  is  one  lamentable  result  of  Ae 
corruptions  into  which  the  Ronan 
Church  has  fidlen,  that  the  retrrat  fsm  ] 
it  appears  only  to  l»e  into  infidelitr.  ^f 
hear  of  Tery  few  converts  from  thence  t" 
other  forms  of  Christianitv.  But  I  few 
that,  both  among  des^  and  laity,  secrel  i 
infidelity  exists  to  a  dreadful  degree,  at 
loast,  amoni:  the  more  intelligent  and 
ThinVing  part  of  the  community.  This 
eonoeo\ed  canker  ii.,  indeed,  a  dreadftl 
tiiini: ;  vmd  its  existence  is  a  matter  which 
ought  diliirently  to  be  inquired  into,  both 
by  th«>?o  who  bave  eiiibraoed,  and  those 
who  inelino  to  embrace  tbe  Roman  doc- 
trinos.  Mai'-y  of  them  acrtially  persuaded 
iii:o  the  fatal  mistake,  by  thai  very  form 
of  faithful  adhertnce  wliicb  conceals  such 
a  hideous  emptiness  bejioalh  it. 

To  see  his  sim  emancipaied,  as  he  had 
binisclf  fceai,    fpctm  all  blind  submissioD 
pnesis,    or  adhsenoe    to    their    vain 
,  gave  a  soisadon  of  wintry 
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in  aa  obscure  corner  of  his  inteKetiiifr 
but  misguided  country,  a  useless  and  8 
ruined  man — A  man  wliose  i*uiii  was  em- 
bittered by  the  sense  that  the  efforts 
which  had  cost  so  much  were  vain,  mi 
worse  than  vain.  His  a  long  martyrdom 
of  inefficiency. 

Thencefonvard  the  father  and  the  sot 
became  all  in  all  to  each  other.  T«t 
little  cliange  appeared  in  theii'  ertemat 
i-elations ;  and  poor  Lady  Eermanagb's 
conscience  was  left  undisturbed.  Of  what 
she  would  have  suffered,  could  she  hare 
had  the  slighest  conception  of  the  fatal 
truth,  father  and  son  were  both  too  well 
aware,  not  to  make  the  greatest  saci'ifices 
to  preserve  their  secret.  Ineonsistencv  &i 
such  matters  Mith  the  infidel  is  easy,  and 
ceases  to  appear  to  hbu  a  crime. 

Tlie  principle  that  it  is  right  to  observe 
the  decencies  of  external  religion  for  the 
sake  of  soeietj'  in  general,  is  one  socai 
learned  and  readily  acquiesced  in.  So  that 
tenderness  for  Lady  Fermanagh,  and  a 
something  between  tenderness  and  respect 
still  felt  by  both  for  Mr.  Sullivan,  and  a 
aense   of  the   irreparable    disgrace  which 
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would  fell  upon  their  priest,  should  the 
true  position  of  afiiedrs  in  the  family  he 
directed  become  known,  made  them  doubly- 
cautious. 

They  both,  therefore,  r^ularly  attended 
mass,  and  punctually  went  through  the 
external  forms  of  their  religion,  so  far  at 
least  as  was  necessary  to  escape  suspicion. 


Mr.  Sullivan,  no  longer  his  director, 
would  cease,  it  may  be  perhaps  imagmed, 
to  be  Lord  lisbum's  intimate  Mend.  Par 
from  it.  The  contrary  effect  took  place. 
They  understood  each  other  now  better 
iban  ever.  Mr.  Sullivan  acquiesced  in 
that  secret  liberation  firom  aU  the  restraints 
of  the  church  which  Marcus  had  asserted. 
—  Secretly  sighing,  as  he  did  so,  for  the 
same  emancipation  as  regarded  himself. 

The  contrition  the  priest  had  shown,  the 
deep  shame  for  his  error,  the  intense  affec- 
tiim  and  devotion  to  himself  which  he  had 
displayed,  had  atoned  to  the  generous 
heart  of  Marcus  for  all  that  had  passed, 
and  won  the  like  forgiveness  from    his 
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£ithesr.  Mr,  Sullivan  was  soon  more  be- 
loved and  confided  in  than  ever. 

This  was  a  consolation,  a  very  gitit- 
consolation  to  them  a.U  in  their  fcurfui 
state  of  moral  destitution.  To  lean  thus 
upon  each  other  was  a  support  and  en- 
couragement. They  had  all  thr»?e  fwUn? 
hearts  and  incjidring  minds,  and  in  their 
spiritual  orphanage  they  wanteil  consola- 
tion very  much. 

There  was  one  other  subject  uptm  whicb 
they  also  sympathised  entirely,  —  the 
wrongs  of  their  country,  and  the  oppres- 
sions at  that  time  exercised  upon  the  pro- 
fessors of  what  I  can  hardly  longer  call 
religion ;  the  fiscal  injustice  and  the  reli- 
gious disabilities,  they  looked  upon  as  but 
jwrtions  of  one  great  injury. 

These  things  at  that  period  cut  deeplv 
into  the  hearts  of  the  Irish  Catholics; 
boavv  were  the  oppressions,  and  cruel  the 
wrongs  under  which  they  laboured.  Thank 
God  !  things  wear  a  different  aspect  now, 
and  the  wrongs  and  oppressions  have 
prt'ttv  much  changed  sides ;  hut  we  can- 
not wonder  that  the  sense  of  past  injury 
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is  not  yet  altogether  obliterated, — that 
the  wounds  it  left  behind  are  not  yet  quite 
healed,  —  that  hearts  are  yet  hesitating 
and  suspicious  upon  both  sides,  where  a 
controversy,  so  bitter,  has  been  so  long 
maintained.  Let  us  remember  these  things 
and  be  patient,  hopeful,  and  above  all 
things  candid  and  loving. 

At  the  period  of  which  I  am  writing, 
as  regarded  feelings  the  most  intense,  these 
topics  prevailed  almost  imiversally ;  and 
in  such  these  three  most  ardently  par- 
ticipated. They  were  United  Irishmen  to 
the  very  core.  Upon  another  subject 
remote  from,  but  yet,  owing  to  circum- 
stances, intimately  connected  with  such 
sentiments,  they  were  less  imanimous, — 
the  subject  of  Miss  Vemor.  The  father 
and  the  priest  held  together ;  the  son  was 
divided  from  them,  and  at  war  with 
himself. 

He  still  loved  Eleanor  passionately. 
The  conviction  that  she  loved  him — ^loved 
him  intensely  —  even  unto  the  death  — 
even  in  the  verv  moment  when  her  hand 
wae  given — could  not  be  effaced  from  his 
heart. 


That  countenance  so  full  of  woe  vhid 
he  had  seen  at  the  altar,  eren  whilst  she 
was  sealing  her  infideUty  to  him !  Hit 
impression  was  indelible.  Those  trembliac 
hands  —  that  falterinir  voice — that  death- 
swoon  when  the  sacrifice  was  completed— 
could  he  forget  these? — Oh,  no  I  TbeR 
was  that  ivhich  gives  to  passion  its  indeli- 
ble cliaracter,  and  colours  the  whole  after 
life  of  the  man. 

His  father  and  the  priest  in  some  degtK  , 
understood  tlie  state  of  Ms  mind,  an!"' 
«at<.-ho\l  liiiii  with  the  greatest  txniccni. 
llis  father  as  a  man  of  sense  —  the  priest 
as  a  man  of  feeling.  The  one  lamented 
tliat  ship^\Teck  of  the  man's  life  which 
siu'h  a  state  of  the  affections  too  oftea 
piwiueos  —  The  other  mourned  over  the 
siiiroriniTS  he  witnessed.  Both,  al£o,  deeply 
i\'grt'iti>l  the  injuiT--  to  their  cause  and 
tv^rtv. — ;inil  the  final  niin  of  the  ancient 
-Hsl  oiKv  p«.''worful  house,  which  a  rupture 
•.>i  tlie  outfa^rements  with  iOss  Vemor's 
f^uiilj-  must  oocasion. 

Th*-n'  »^s  also  upon  Lord  Fermanagh's 
|vwrt,  numv  other  causes  of  anxiety.  He 
hsKl   a   ixunful    consciousness    that    Miss 
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Vemor  had  not  been  altogether  well  used. 
He  feared  that  his  son,  smartmg  under 
the  mortification  incident  to  a  disappoint- 
ment such  as  his,  had  allowed  himself  to 
carry  things  farther  in  another  direction 
than  was  altogether  justifiable.  The 
young  lady  in  question  was  far  from  beau- 
tiful, and  not  particularly  interesting ;  but 
that  rendered  it  an  additional  injury  to 
trifle  with  her.  She  might  possess  much 
more  feeling  than  the  world  in  general 
gave  her  credit  for,  and  in  fact  certain 
ittle  indications  had  not  escaped  Lord 
Fermanagh's  attention,  wliich  he  feared 
denoted  more  than  they  were  taken  for. 
There  had  been  an  increasing  paleness  in 
the  cheek;  an  increasing  nervousness  in 
the  manner;  and,  since  the  sudden  dis- 
appearance of  Marcus,  such  a  real  and 
serious  illness,  that  though  people  talked 
of  over-fatigue  in  a  mountain  excm'sion, 
imprudent  chills  and  so  on — ^he  felt  but 
too  well  assured  that  the  secret  of  the 
poor  young  heiress  was  betrayed  to  him. 

Poor  young  heiress ! 

How  forcibly  does  Madame  De  Stael, 
contrast  the  advantages  of  nature  against 
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those  of  fbrtune, — of  health,  beauty,  and 
tatents — against  wealth,  fine  dressing,  aTul 
**  the  best  masters."  Miss  Vemor  wu 
lieiress  to  a  very  large  estate  ;  that,  pow 
thing  w:as  her  allotted  gift,  and  it  «as 
her  tmly  one.  How  many  very  grart 
heiresses  have  shared  in  the  same  fate ! 

TVhat  can  be  the  cause  ?  Is  it  that 
through  the  very  fact  of  their  being  great 
heiresses,  they  mostly  rejiresent  a  woni- 
out  stock  ?  Is  it  that  the  circumstance* 
necessarily  surronitding  a  child  in  that 
jwsition  are  inimical  to  a  just  develop- 
ment ?  Is  it  from  a  sort  of  obscure  law 
of  compensations  and  abatements,  wliich 
appears  to  regulate  human  affairs,  that 
tlie  gifts  of  nature  and  fortune  are  found 
so  rarely  to  combine?  It  is  useless  here 
to  inquire.  All  that  is  necessary  for  us 
to  know  is,  that  5Iiss  Vemor  was  no  ex- 
ception to  the  ordinary  rule. 

The  contluct  which  Marcus  had  pur- 
sued towards  her  had  been  capricious 
and  imcertain.  Deeply  offended  at  what 
he  thought  Miss  "Wliamcliff's  unfeeling 
silence — faitlifully  believing  all  that  Mr. 
SuUivan   insinuated  of  supposed   engage- 
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ments  with  others — ^mfluenced  more  than 
he  would  acknowledge,  by  those  wishes 
which  he  knew  to  be  so  prevailing  with 
the  rest,  Marcus  had  allowed  himself 
in  attentions  which  his  father,  in  total 
ignorance  of  the  real  state  of  the  case, 
had  encouraged  and  seconded  by  every 
means  in  his  power.  The  proceedings  of 
the  son  had  been  vaciUatrug  and  capri- 
cious ;  but  those  of  the  father  most  assi- 
duous, and  Lord  [Fermanagh  was  now  but 
too  conscious  how  far  he  had  allowed 
himself  to  go  in  the  ftdl  assurruice  that 
his  son's  heart  was  disengaged,  and  that 
sooner  or  later  he  would  yield  to  reason 
and  the  general  wish. 

His  intimate  communications  T^ith  the 
young  lady  had  gone  far  to  satisfy  him 
that  he  had  formed  a  just  idea  of  the 
state  of  her  aflfections,  and  he  now  recol- 
lected, with  all  the  remorse  of  an  honour- 
able mind,  little  symptoms  betraying  the 
deep  affection  upon  Lucy  Vemor's  part 
which  he  had  encouraged  by  professions 
and  assurances  in  the  name  of  his  son — 
a  conduct  he  now  bitterly  regretted.  It 
was,  therefore,  with  the  deepest  anxiety 
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he  »jAb3  the  niiidu(4,  endearoaivd  1» 
tma^  dK  i«fil  state  of  Lonl  lisbant's 
^^gAma,  and  to  pra^osticnte  the  resuU. 

JUtas!  W  soon  faond  bat  too  maA 
timm  fir  mew  rpnr*i*a  'nia  oondnet  4 
Mhrvb  lieean  to  aBsome  symptoms  d 
eecaitricitT  irfaicb  hid 
1  in  him  before.  Fiery 
1  a  child  ho  had  b<'-«; 
I  a  little  time,  the  storm  enr 
sdf  reocweted  the^ 
mastwT.  and  be  became  iroDtle  and  rw- 
sonaMe,  Bui  now  there  seemed  to  be  a 
>omeihiiii:  —  an  inexplicable  andefinable 
swrnelhinir — ^a  difference  from  his  former 
soil- — ^:i  oloiiil — n  shadoTv  cast  over  him 
which  save  cause  for  the  most  serious 
iineasiness, 

Xo  lonirer  derr,  passionate,  hot,  in- 
tractaWe,  his  too  ardent  temperament 
seemeil  to  ha^e  subsided  into  something 
calmer,  less  iniairinatiTe,  less  ardent,  and 
less  easilr  excited  ;  but  with  this  change, 
which  might  by  most  hare  been  called 
an  improvement,  there  was  a  something 
united  it  was  difficult  exactly  to  under- 
stand.     There    was    too    nuici    external 
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iocility, — a  tractableness  uimatural  to  the 
diaracter;  and,  as  regarded  things  in 
geneiral,  the  will  seemed  broken  —  the 
faculty  of  choice  or  preference  gone.  The 
young  man  was  morbidly  passive  in  the 
hands  either  of  his  father  or  of  Mr. 
Sullivan.  But  there  were  occasions  when 
the  reverse  took  place,  and  in  a  degree 
perfectly  unaccountable.  Pew  such  occa- 
sions were,  but  when  they  arose,  the  oppo- 
sition took  an  obstinate,  sullen  character, 
^■^xite  foreign  to  his  natural  disposition. 

At  such   times  the  father  would  sigh 
^^d  look   anxiously  at  the   priest;    and 
^o*.  Sullivan  would  endeavour  to  console 
'-Ord  [Fermanagh  and  himself  by  attribut- 
^^^  these  changes  of  humour  and  little  pe- 
^^'Uliarities  of  temper  to  the  remains  of  the 
orain-fever  which  had  shattered  the  con- 
stitution so  much.     Striving  to  persuade 
Iiimself  that  with  retumrng  health  they 
would  gradually  disappear. 

It  was  upon  the  subject  of  Miss  Vemor 
especially  that  these  symptoms  of  slight 
mental  aberration  were  chiefly  apparent; 
for  Marcus  was,  upon  this   subject,  not 


mt  ifae  otiKTs,  but  at  nr 


b  4Mt  wdsi  of  aD  bis  tender  rt^retti 
■  ^|ito«raSl»ftMibdicrui  the  seo^ 
MirfMij^  c^  £3eawir  mamdiffe's  a^ 
m^  Ane  ve»  Mongnh  wbm  he  ns 
.  fv^^  te  »  enwt  flotae  or  resentn 
tkcB  Us  ImK  bitte^  Kproachcd  her 
and  his  spirit  oiled 
AiUr  all,  she 
taalB*  Utm,  Mid,  {asarely  or  not,  girtf 
ktsftf  to  r-:!olhCT.  The  feverish  exritfr 
te£<£T  jrf'  his  r:.r-.-.-j  ;-iJa.;\l  iV.rco  10  itie  ] 
P-'-iir.:':^  v.':;:_L'irion  oi  his  feelings. 

A>  Tinio  jiassod  awar,  and  the  sweet, 
prJo  ir-i.^-*  of  the  dying  girl  grew  some- 
"ivi.rit  ztiin:-:-!,  ihal  of  the  scene  in  the 
wt"^.~',". — when  she  had  suifered  herself  to 
l-e  torn,  as  it  were,  from  his  arms,— 
S(V.:io.i  to  lxK^Dme  mmaturally  vivid ;  and 
he  dwelt  with  increasing  irritation  uponlia 
passive  snhinission  to  the  uill  of  others. 

His  mind  was  unsteady,  it  was  evident. 
At  times,  he  s^?emed  aware  of,  and  to 
strua^Ie  atrainst,  the  intensity  of  some 
ideas  and  recollections  ;  at  others,  he  would 
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yield  to  them,  without  the  least  attempt 
at  self-control.  And  among  those  feel- 
ings, which  came  and  went  with  the  most 
unnatural  rapidity,  was  the  wish,  at  times 
imperceptible,  at  others  wild  and  vehe- 
ment, of  being  revenged  upon  Eleanor's 
infidelity. 

It  was  at  sudi  moments  that  his 
thoughts  would  turn  to  Miss  Yemor, 
— partly  in  resentment  against  Eleanor, 
partly  in  gratitude  for  her  partiality  and 
constancy;  and  he  felt  ready  to  be  and 
to  do  everything  that  his  father  could 
desire. 

In  the  present  state  of  his  feelings,  the 
very  fact  of  her  want  of  beauty,  grace,  and 
erterior  charms,  actually  militated  in  the 
young  heiress's  favour.  There  was  nothing 
to  exdte  feelings  adverse  to  the  indulgence 
of  his  passion  for  Eleanor  Whamcliffe. 
Had  Miss  Yemor  been  as  lovely,  she 
might  have  contested  the  place  in  his. 
hesrt  as  a  rival;  there  might  have  been 
a  struggle  within  that  inner  sanctuary 
where  all  he  held  dear  upon  earth  was 
flnshTined.  But,  as  it  was,  there  was  no 
dhrisiooDL  of  that  sort; — ^Miss  Yemor  held 
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but  the  out^  court  erf"  fbe 

vras  a  txriiig  to  be  married  Ibr 

hia  tamilj  and  hb  ooantry^ — to  be  tiatei 

with  tenderness  and  respect  npon  aena^ 

of  hor  mauy  \'irtues ;  but  nothing  watt— 

Not  to  be  lored — ^not  to  profane  bis  bort 

with  iove — Oh,  not  that  1 

lit  this  manner  the  afiMr  went  on;  Snl 
the  pour  young  htdy,  who  loved  bot  too 
ainairely  lierself,  ivas  content  to  receir* 
this  defaced  and  mutUated  affection,  "fta, 
.'i('i]imint!iiicp  between  the  families  was 
1101V  irnewcd  witli  increased  vigour;  and, 
in  spito  of  the  disordered  state  of  Marcus's 
spints,  tlu'  afl'air  advanced. 

'rhf  severe  ilhiess  Marcus  had  gone 
throuirli  was  sufficient  to  account  for  the 
liaggani  liKiks,  varying  spirits,  and  imccr- 
tain  prvHWHlini^i  of  the  lover;  and  Miss 
Neruor  was  '.'ut  too  happy  to  accept  the 
;ii\>K'::\.  *,il:ui  to  bo  persuaded,  the  iuter- 
<"st  s.he  TiK>k  in  him  was  oiUy  the  more 
i^vrx\*s^\l  by  These  starts  of  kintbiess  and 
t)u-s«,'  aiceruaikyis  of  sullen  reserve.  The 
!':*:hv-CN  n(vn  etk'h  side  sutfertd  themselves 
iv  V  s»:ts£«\l  with  the  state  of  things. 
Mc,  \V«K*r  »-a*  uo<  A  man  of  much  ob- 
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servation,  and  the  poor  young  heiress  had 
lost  her  mother ;  as  for  Lord  Fermanagh, 
he  was  too  deeply  anxious  that  his  son 
should  retrieve  his  honour  hy  proposals  of 
marriage  not  to  be  glad  to  cheat  himself 
with  hope. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

I  Btn  <hr  am  of  litt, 

IVoB)  the  omg^  Hd  Aa  atrill 

Of  thi  BUIOT  MMMn  I   %j 


Lonoi 


"NVhilst  sucli  was  the  state  of  thmirs  in 
In-'l.'ii-id.  how  went  it  in  Enijland  ? 

Tho  contrast  was  great. 

T\ic  senile  influence  which  the  unfor- 
r.::;nie  Marcn?  had  forfeited  was  producing 
■h:'  ra.ij;:  Ix'nign  effects  upon  his  riTal. 
T',;;-  jvciivfiil  iiappint^s  I  have  attempted 
:-  .;.-^r:'!v  a  few  pases  back,  continued 
: />  i-i^-nxiso  oven"  day.  Each  dav  Eleanor 
■.^^iV.  K;v.-n'i;il  Knter,  and  each  day  Eandal 
K^,',i;ne  '.:iotv  worthy  to  be  loved. 

"  I  ;■;«■>  noi  Iciow  how  it  is  with  me,"  he 
v^i;e  dsy  notoa  .".ovai  in  his  memorandum' 
Kv*k ;  ••  I  f.vl  no  k>nirer  as  if  I  were  the 
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same  man.  My  mind,  which  used  to  be 
like  a  gloomy  cavern,  peopled  with  dark 
images,  is  now  all  Hght.  Things,  and, 
above  all,  people,  that  used  to  irritate  me 
beyond  endurance  seem  to  have  lost  this 
power.  Prom  the  brute  that  I  was,  I  am 
becoming  a  humanised  man.  And  as  for 
happiness — ^whicli  I  never  enjoyed  I  verily 
believe  in  my  life,  but  when  I  held  her, 
then  a  little  creature,  by  the  hand, — oh, 
as  for  happiness  1  .  .  .  .  Thank  Grod  for  it ! 
I  had  not  even  believed  in  the  existence 
of  such  happiness." 

And  what  was  Marcus  at  that  very 
moment  saying  to  Mr.  Sullivan  ? 

"It  is  vain  to  remonstrate;  I  am  re- 
solved— and  not  all  the  reasoning  in  the 
world  shaU  persuade  me  fix)m  my  purpose. 
I  tell  you,  disguise  it  as  I  may,  I  am  mise- 
rable—  utterly,  insupportably  miserable. 
Whichever  way  I  turn  it  is  misery ;  which- 
ever way  I  think  it  is  misery ;  whichever 
way  I  fed— oh ! " — ^turning  fiercely  to  the 
priest — "I  know  now  what  you  meant 
when  you  used  to  talk  to  me  of  HeU. 

"  Still,"  after  a  pause  he  ran  on,  "  I  feel 
the  truth  of  what  my  father  urges.   I  have 
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uanunitted  myself  and  him  ;  and  this  jnuiut 
creature,  poor,  poor  fool !  has  aiiachti 
herself  to  a  ruin — ^a  wretch — a  monster  like 
ine.  I  know,  or  believe  I  know — for  my 
head  is  all  confusioa — wliat  honour  d^ 
mands,  what  truth  demands.  I  intend— 
I  hope — I  shall  be  able  to  ful£l  these  d^ 
mands — ^but  I  may  any  day  put  a  pistol 
to  my  head,  as  the  preferable  altematire. 
Pm  I  know  nothing,  and  can  promise 
nothing.  Upon  one  thing  alone,  ooiac 
wh;tt  will  of  it,  I  am  resolved. 

"  You  may  spare  me  all  argument,  or 
n'monstrance ;  for  I  tell  you  it  is  all  in 
vain.  Nay,  I  would  beg  you  to  spare  me 
this ;  for  were  not  my  purpose  as  imraov- 
Aolv  as  that  rock  there,  which  has  braved 
•iio  waves  of  the  Atlantic  for  ages,  con- 
:-»djk'tion  would  make  it  so.  Yes,  J£r. 
'jttJJiviui,  I  know  not  how  it  is  with  me— 
■,  icU  jxHi — I  have  long  warned  you  of  it. 
'.Vt^ccs  and  remonstrances  are  alike  in 
-siii  with  me.  Instead  of  inclining  me 
».■  tcnitatf — to  consider — to  oause — they 
^vitt  ^(tty  to  impel  me  fori.-ard  in  my 
>,»■*  A-UTAS  with  a  sort  of  unnatural  per- 
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**  But  conduct  so  rash  !    So  imprudent, 
80  futile,  so  wrong !  " 

"  It  may  be  all  that — ^nay,  I  know  that 
it  is  all  that,  and  more ;  and  yet  do  it  I 
will — do  it  I  must;  some  demon,  some 
angelj  rather,  forces  me  on.  Yes,  I  will 
see  her  again.  Yes,  my  Eleanor,  I  will  see 
thee  again  !  My  brain  reels.  I  doubt  of 
all ;  I  doubt  my  own  existence ;  I  doubt 
even  her  reality — the  reality  of  all  that 
has  passed — even,  the  astounding  truth 
that  she  is  alive,  and  another's. 

"  But,"  turning  to  the  priest,  and  his 
countenance  relaxing  from  its  wild  distrac- 
tion, "  one  thing,  Mr.  Sullivan,  I  do  feel 
assured  of,  that  once  having  seen  her 
again,  I  shall  be  better — Indeed  I  shall 
be  better — I  shall  know  then  what  I  can 
do  and  what  I  cannot  do^I  shall  be  at 
one  again  with  myself,  perhaps.  Oh  I  per- 
haps, to  see  her  another's,"  and  the  tears 
sprang  to  his  eyes,  ^^  may  heal,  may  soothe, 
may  quench  this  ever-burning  fire— may 
kill  this  never-dying  worm — ^may  assuage 
the  horror  of  these  restless,  ever-restless 
thoughts. 

"  But,  whether  or  not,  so  it  shall  be. 
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id  Bandal  had  been  dawdling  arm- 
I  along  the  gravel  walk  overhanging 
iff,  which  Eleanor  no  longer  felt 
)d  to  descend. 

)  of  those  soft  mild  tranquil  even- 
it  was,  when  all  nature  seems  to 
e  the  very  spirit  of  peace,  and  the 
1  heart  to  swell  with  a  sort  of  tender 
Ions  joy.  The  sun  tinted  the  crags, 
he  lovely  hanging  nnderwood  with 
they  were  clothed,  and  gleamed 
npon  the  hurrying  stream  below, 
he  began  slowly, to  set  behind  the 
Is ;  and  npon  the  opposite  side  of  the 
n,  over  a  noble  wood  at  the  back  of 
»use,  the  round  full  moon  was  rising, 
heart  of  Randal  Langfard  was 
k  oppressed  with  the  sense  of  ineffable 
and  happiness.  He  felt,  as  we  have 
le  at  times,  as  if  there  was  scarcely 
within  his  bosom  for  it, — as  if  his 
was  scarcely  big  enough  to  contain 
hey  were  both  silent,  but  the  arm 
ested  upon  his  was  strained  close  to 
art.  She  felt*the  pressure  and  un- 
od  it. 
rhat  a  lovely  evening  it  is,'*  she  at 
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doors   again  for   a  long  time — every 

-:?ttr  may  be  my  last,"  she  said,  laughing 

Ixer  gentle  way ;  "  and  this  evening  is 

^  ^'peorfectly  delicious,  so  soft  and  warm, 

so   peculiarly  tender    and   still, — I 

■Oljld    so    like  —  Will   you    do    me    a 

*.Jktie  flavour,  Randal  ?" 

^=r:s-*  ''You  a  favour!    Oh,  no,  pleasure  in 

'"^Wdng  aU  things  —  everything  —  in  only 

^"ijfcying  and  breathing  to  serve  and  please 

^»<^Kdq,"  he  said  passionately. 

*9il^  She  took  up  his  hand  which  held  hers> 

I  -  Mnd  kissed  it ;  and  then  she  said, — 

^t».   "  If  your  mother  would  not  think  it  a 

(.vmost  outrageous  breach  of  all  proprieties, 

/   I  should  so  like  to  sit  down  here,  and 

^you  to  fetch  me  a  cup  of  tea,-^for  tea 

•   most  be  ready  by  this  time — ^and  I  know 

if  I  once  go  in  I  shall  be  too  idle  to 

come  out  again.'' 

She  rather  wished  to  be  alone  for  a 
« MtUe  while ;  I  believe  she  wanted  to  say 
Iier  prayers. 

She  was,  we  all  know,  a  timid  creature^ 
JIhd  straggle  in  prospect  terrified  her  a 
^fioA  deal.     At  times,  those  old  feelings 
her  heart  made  her  doubt  her  being 
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^^  startled.  All  was  still,  and  again 
^  composed  her  thoughts  to  meditation; 
^  branches  move  again, — ^they  seem? 
fl^oigely  agitated, — ^her  heart  b^ins  to 
, — ^she  rises  from  her  seat, — but,  be- 
she  has  time  to  move  from  her  place 
^  boughs  burst  asunder — ^there  is  a 
^^en  crash, — ^and  a  man  rushes  forward 
i^^ashes  himself  at  her  feet — and  clasps 
t    arms  round  her. 

e  first  emotion  was  one  of  agonizing 
>  under  which  she  could  not  even 
a  cry, — the  next — 
^3hl  the  next! 

^t  sent  the  blood  in  torrents  to  her 
^^art, — ^to  her  brain.  Her  head  reeled 
•^-^er  eyes  grew  dim — her  breath  MLed 
^^.  She  sank  down  almost  senseless,  and 
^  caught  her  as  she  feU. 

Unable  to  utter  a  cry, — ^almost  inca- 
pable of  motion  as  she  now  was, — she 
was  jiot  utterly  insensible.  She  knew 
who  was  near  her, — ^who  supporting  her. 
She  tried  to  struggle  to  get  free.  But  he 
endeavoured  to  raise  her  up,  and  replace 
her  upon  the  seat,  whispering,— 

"  Eleanor !  Eleanor !  It  is  I. — ^My  own. 
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my  Eleanor!    recollect   vonrself. — It  is 
Marcus, — ^it  is  I." 

She  revived  at  the  words,  but  it  \ns 
to  push  him  mth  what  little  force  she 
had  away,  faintly  uttering, — 

**  Oh,  Marcus  1  Marcus!  I  could  not 
have  helieved  it  of  youl  How  wron?! 
How  very,  very  wrong  ! " 

"  I  know — I  know — Wrong!  Wrong! 
Yes,  wickedly  WTong !  Damnably  wrong  '.— 
But  I  see  you  again,  I  hear  your  voice,  oh  I 
Eleanor,  Eleanor !  and  now  let  me  die." 

"Die,  Marcus!  Oh,  don't,  don't  die;" 
was  uttered  in  the  softest  and  tcnder- 
est  voice,  all  trembling  with  emotion. 
"Don't,  dear  Marcus  —  Be  resigned,  be 
comforted.  It  was  the  will  of  Heaven  to 
part  us.     I  have  struggled — I  have " 

"  Struggled.  Aye,  aye  ;  say  that  again 
— say  that  again.  That  does  me  good— 
struggled — Yes,  my  love — still  my  love — " 

But  a  violent  blow  levelled  him  to  the 
ground  as  he  spoke. 

She  fell  as  he  fell. 

There  she  lay — but  he  started  up  like  a 
fury,  and  rushed  upon  his  antagonist. 

It  was  a  death-contest  that  ensued. 
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The  two  men  fell  upon  each  other.  They 
;^ere  no  longer  men,  they  were  lions ; 
xerce  wild  beasts,  mad  with  rage.  Neither 
>f  them  heeded  the  poor  creature,  as  she 
ay  upon  the  ground;  first  feebly  im- 
)loring,  then  calling  upon  them  louder 
md  louder,  till  her  entreaties  ended  in 
)iercing  shrieks. 

They  heeded  her  not — ^they  heard  no- 
thing— ^they  felt  nothing  but  the  fury  of 
their  undying  hatred.  They  tore  at  each 
>ther;  they  sprung  at  each  other;  it  was 
ao  regular  fight — it  was  the  passionate 
rage  of  j&renzy.  Bage  ! — ^Their  hair  stood 
erect,  their  eyes  flashed  fire,  their  teeth 
gnashed, — ^they  gasped  for  breath. 

Now  they  paused  for  a  second,  and  eyed 
each  other,— oh,  with  such  a  look ! — and 
then  dashed  to  the  combat  again. 

And  the  poor  creature  lay  there,  shriek 
succeeding  to  shriek  in  vain. 

How  long  the  death-struggle  would  have 
lasted  I  know  not,  or  how  ended,  had  not 
the  shrieks  of  Eleanor  reached  the  house, 
and  alarmed  Mrs.  Langford,  who  heard 
her  fearful  cries  through  the  open  window, 
as  she  sat  making  tea  in  the  drawing- 
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room.  She  was  fi%htened  ont  of  her 
usual  composure,  and  hurrying  out  of  the 
room,  made  the  best  of  her  way  toward! 
the  spot.  The  men-seryants,  aUrmcd  also, 
(for  the  cries  had  reached  their  side  of  the 
house,)  were  hastening  by  this  time  to  the 
place,  and  their  Toioea  were  heard  ap- 
proaching, mingled  witli  the  cries  Hid 
exclamations  of  women.  Marcus  threw  j 
his  head  suddenly  back,  and  cast  a  hurried  I 
glance  around ;  then,  turning  to  his  advff-  I 
sai7',  aimed,  vnth  his  clenched  fist,  a  blew 
fidl  in  his  eyes,  and  then,  like  a  discomfited 
lion,  suddenly  turned  away,  sprung  into 
the  next  thicket,  and  disappeared. 

They  lifted  the  shrieking  suiFerer  from 
the  gi'ound,  wliilst  her  husband,  half* 
blinded  with  the  blow,  and  almost  mad 
\\ith  rage,  stood  there  regardless ;  but 
when  the  servants  had  lifted  Eleanor  up, 
lie  seemed  to  recollect  himself,  and  coming 
forward,  rouglJy  interfered. 

"  Give  her  to  me,"  he  cried,  and  caught 
her  rudely  in  his  arms.  And  then,  Ue 
turnotl  away  and  hurried  towards  the 
house,  ■Rith  the  air  rather  of  one  carrying 
some  senseless  biu-den  than  a  living  beiBg. 
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Now  and  then  he  looked  down  upon 
the  agonised  face  that  was  lifted  up  to  his 
in  speechless  terror  and  entreaty,  but  only 
to  meet  it  with  a  scowl  of  hatred  and 
defiance.  Now  and  then  he  raised  his 
eyes  to  the  heavens,  as  if  he  were  involdng 
curses  upon  her  and  upon  himself. 


He  hurried  on,  carrying  her  in  this 
manner  towards  her  bedroom,  followed  by 
his  mother,  who  could  do  nothing  but 
exclaim  and  remonstrate. 

"  (Jently,  Eandal  1 — gently !  Take  care ! 
you  don't  know — ^she  is  very  ill;  you  wiU  kill 
her  I"  And  then  there  is  another  agonising 
shriek,  sad  she  writhing  ia  his  arms. 

But  he  held  her  fast,  and  sternly  par- 
sued  his  way. 

"  Gently,  my  dear  Kandal  I  You  don't 
know— poor  thing !" 

He  flung  rather  than  laid  her  upon  the 
bed ;  but  she  was  now  in  a  state  to  defy  the 
kindness  or  the  imkindness  of  man.  She 
WBS  in  the  death-struggle  between  weakness 
and  torture,  when  the  agony  of  the  torment 
absorbs  and  almost  annihilates  the  soul. 

VOL.   II.  TJ 
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'He  stood  there  at  the  foot  of  the  M. 
as  be  had  once  stood  before;  but  ohi  inbcnr 
different  a  mood.  He  stood  there  UDpitying 
and  unrelenting. 

His  mother  looked  at  him  with  astonisli- 
meat :  looked  at  his  braised  and  distiguied 
face, — his  torn,  disher^ed  dress  and  hxr, 
— his  hard,  cruel,  fixed  eye.  Tlie  distress 
of  the  moment  was  great ;  and  yet  in  her 
womanly  feeling  for  the  poor  agonised  one 
before  her,  she  could  not  help  casting 
astonished  glances  at  her  son. 

Help  bad  been  sent  for, — tlie  country 
was  being  scoured  round  for  help, — to  wlial 
avail  ? 

Shriek  succeeded,  to  shriek ;  first  louder 
and  louder — piercing  and  more  piercing; 
then  fainter  and  fainter,  as  if  the  vital 
strength  was  fast  gi^■ing  way. 

Suddenly  Eleanor  lifted  herself  up,  ex- 
tended her  arms,  cast  an  imploring,  ago- 
nising, look  of  affection  and  entreaty  at 
her  husband — met  his — uttered  a  load 
wddering  sliriek ! 

Her  spirit  flew  to  God,  and  Kandal 
Langford  was  a  father. 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

• 

Oh,  child !  oh,  new-bom  denizen 

Of  life's  great  city!  .... 

Here  at  the  portal  dost  thou  stand. 

And  with  thy  little  hand 

Thou  openest  the  mysterious  gate. 

LONQFELLOW. 

The  little  gurgling  cry  of  a  new-bom 
in£ant  was  heard, — it  was  the  only  sound 
from  the  bed.  The  mother  looked  up 
pale  with  terror  at  her  son. 

"Is  she  dead?" 

Long  was  Mrs.  Langford  employed  en- 
deavouring to  revive  animation. — She  did 
not  speak,  but  she  looked  up  at  him  oiice 
more. 

"  Is  Eleanor  WhamcMe  dead  ?  "  he 
said. 

The  mother  shook  her  head,  but  still 
answered  not. 

u  2 
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"Is  she  dead?"  he  shouted,  —  "Is 
Eleanor  "Whamcliife  dead  —  dead — dead 
— dead?" 

Then  desperately  he  puslicd  his  mother 
from  hefore  the  hed, — and  wildly  shriekiiig, 
flung  himself  npon  the  hody, — as  WTldly 
he  kissed  the  palUd  lips,  again,  and  againi 
and  again ; — then  as  if  suddenly  sickened 
Tvith  horror  at  some  sudden  recollection, 
almost  as  passionately  he  spumed  the 
senseless  form  away,  and  starting  up  from 
the  bod,  hurried  out  of  the  room,  entered 
his  own,  locked  the  door,  threw  himself 
upon  a  sofa  face  do-miwards, — and  tlicre 
lie  lay  for  eight-and-forty  hours. 


pool 
^  of  c 
■    infli 


This  it  is  to  lie  cast  into  outer  darkness, 
where  shall  be  Avecping  and  gnashing  of 
teeth.  Hideous  and  utter  darkness,  whore 
the  true  light  of  our  existence  shhiclli 
not;  and  the  soul,  shut  out  from  the 
presence  of  her  Creator,  is  abandoned,— 
poor  weak  and  blind  pilgrim, — to  the  course 
of  cii'cumstances,  and  to  the  force  of  evil 
influences  from  without  and  from  within. 

Strange  mystery!     Mystery  upon  wliich 
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the  mind  perpetually  ponders,  seeking 
but  never  finding  satisfaction.  The  mys- 
tery of  i/niquityj  inscrutable  and  terrible. 

One  thing  only  seems  certain;  that, 
without  Grod,  without  that  faith  which 
accepts  the  truth  and  realises  the  existence 
of  a  living  governing  God, — ^Father,  and 
Saviour,  and  Holy  Spirit,  —  Man  is  a 
mutilated  imperfect  miserable  being,  life 
a  wretched  abortion,  and  the  course  of 
Time,  instead  of  bringing  forth  in  its  pro- 
gress first,  the  leaf,  then  the  blossom,  then 
the  ripened  and  perfected  seed, — if  the 
Hietaphor  may  be  pm^sued, — ^for  the  want 
of  that  light,  that  sun,  that  Sun  of 
righteousness,  rising  upon  the  earth  with 
healing  in  his  wings,— bears  at  the  best 
but  a  blighted  and  itnperfect  flower,  which 
Uows  for  a  season  and  then  withers  away 
*-"  and  th^  seed  is  not  in  it." 

B/andal  Langford  rose  from  that  couch 
of  anguish,  upon  which  he  had  laid  for 
eight-and-forty  hours,  a.  changed,  but 
alas  I  not  a  regenerated  man.  The  state 
of  his  feelings  had  been  almost  too  awful 
to  describe.  Rent  in  pieces  by  all  the 
fieroest  agonies  of   love,   jealousy,  rage. 
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despair,  and,  above  all,  by  that  cruellest, 
cruellest  of  all,  regret  for  her  who  was  lost 
to  liim  for  ercr. — Yes,  she  whom  he  W 
loved  so  passionately, — still,  still  loved  in 
spite  of  all  this  frenzy  of  rage — ^yes,  she 
was  dead — gone,  and  never,  never,  in  this 
world  should  he  look  upon  her  more,— 
never — soever. 

But  there  is  something  so  holy  and 
Bacred  in  the  idea  of  death — of  the  deatli 
of  the  innocent  and  good — that  this 
thought,  cruel  as  it  was,  brought  the 
tears  to  his  burning  eyes.  But  they  were 
dashed  liolently  away  again,  as  the 
thought,  the  raeldng  thought  recurred, 
that  she  he  loved  was  not  innocent  and 
good — that  her  heart  had  been  dissembling 
and  false,  all  lier  tenderness  but  seeming 
— and  that  during  the  very  time  of  his 
intensest  felicity  her  secret  aflfection  had 
been  another's ! 

And  that  other !  Who  ?  What  was  he  ? 
Alas !  his  bitterest,  most  detested  enemy ! 

That  was  the  pang  that  poisoned. 

li  was  upon  the  evening  of  the  second 
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day  that  Randal  Langford,  having  im- 
patiently repulsed  every  attempt  at  con- 
solation, and  angrily  rejected  every  offer 
of  refreshment  or  food,  rose  from  this 
morhid  trance  of  passion,  stood  erect,  and 
looked  round  him. 

The  evening  was  shutting  in,  and  his 

solitary  room  overshadowed.    The  remoter 

^niers  were  already  hidden  in  darkness, 

^^d  creeping    spectral    forms  seemed  to 

^urroimd    him,    as    there    he    stood    in 

^tter  soUtu^e  and  desolation  of  heart,  like 

^^^  who  remains  living  surrounded  by  a 

^^^Skxy  waste,  over  which  the  hurricane 

^^       the    earthquake    has    passed — ^alone 

attiici   a  heap    of   ruins.    One  vast  ruin 

*^y    round  him, — ^ruin  in  its  most  hideous 

s^^ipe,  for  not  alone  had- all  which  gives 

valxxe  to    life    been    destroyed,    but    the 

^^^st  hideous  confusion  had  succeeded. 

Eleanor  had  loved  another,   and  that 
otKer  was  Marcus  Fitzroy. 

She  was  false,  false,  false !     False,  and 

^orse!    Full  of  fair  deceitful  seeming! 

^or  had  she  not  seemed  to  love  him  ?  Had 

*o  not  seemed  to  be  satisfied  and  happy  ? 

^*d  the  not  seemed  ?    Had    ...      Oh  1 
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nusery  of  miseries  I  when  all  the 
of  life  is  found  a  lie  1 

And  yet  no  sooner  was  the  dea 
so  far  passed  that  he  could  stand 
than  his  first  resolve  was  to 
again, — to  yisit  the  sensdcsa  « 
her  once  so  passionately  adoi 
wuut  to  his  chimney-piece,  upc 
stood  candlesticks,  struck  a  U 
walked  straight  to  the  room  wh^ 

The  dots'  was  unfastened;  b 
it  and  went  in.  Two  women 
wero  sirrinE:  tc^ethcr  by  the 
^atcliin^  in  ihf  chamber  of  t 
Tiic  window  W.1S  open,  and  th( 
air  oaiue  in.  pwnyini;  the  blind 
d<i\\M  irontly.  every  now  and  th( 
ini;  a  glimpw  of  the  bcautif 
wiihi-ni,  mid  admininET  still 
^".ir.ds  ftviKi  distoiil  man  or  an 
!*ivmixl  as  if  CTO]'.  Nannv  bei 
hn*l;:>ii  into  a  kind  of  melancl 
And  awftil  wa.<  ihi'  siiilnv-ss  w 
TTkW  the  ciiamWr.  The  twi 
atrrant*  turned  ihoir  hea«1s  hast 
opened,  and  started  as  the 
cC   their  younsT   master 
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pity  were  heartfelt  and  deep.  She  id- 
dressed  her  son  in  tones  which  he  hid 
never  heard  firom  her  lips  before,  and 
entreated  him  to  take  some  nourishmoil. 

"Thank  you,  mother,"  he  said,  tuminj 
his  head  towards  her ;  and  he  took  up  the 
cup  and  emptied  it  at  one  draught.  This 
seemed  to  refresh  him,  and  from  that  time 
he  resumed  the  habits  of  ordinary  lift. 
He  suffered  his  mother  to  sit  by  him  for 
some  time  in  silence,  and  afterwards,  at 
Iier  earnest  persuasion,  promised  to  un- 
dress and  go  to  bed.  The  next  day  lie 
came  down  to  breatfast  as  usual,  where  he 
merely  exchanged  a  pressure  of  the  liand 
i\ith  his  father,  tliat  being  the  only  inti- 
mation of  sympatliy  the  old  man  could 
find  ]X)wer  to  give ;  for  Ms  heart  was  in 
truth  well-nigh  broken  for  Ms  son. 

Atr.  langford,  senior,  was  far  ad\-aiiced 
in  years  now.  Age  had  broken  down  the 
iron  frame,  and  softened  the  iron  temper. 
He  was  ireakened  in  body  and  mind,  and 
he  WTis  the  tendeTer  and  the  kinder  for 


^^   he  «ii5 
^M       Aftts 


J^tba    Imakfitst    was    over,    and   tbe 
son  Trere  Irft  alone  t<^ether, 
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!n.  Langford  ventured,  in  a  low,  hesi- 
ting  manner,  to  allude  to  the  baby. 

^'  It  may  interest  you,— it  may  perhaps 
onfort  you  to  know  that  our  poor,  dear — 
IT — ^has  left  a  precious  pledge  behind  her. 
he  baby  is  living — It  is  a  boy — '* 

He  turned  away  from  her,  and  stood 
iihout  speaking,  his  back  towards  her, 
is  fsBce  against  the  wall.  After  a  little 
anse,  she  ventured  to  say,—* 

"  Would  you  not  like  to  see  it  ?" 

"No,**  he  answered,  and  immediately 
ft  the  room. 


It  was  many  weeks  before  Randal  saw 
18  child,  and  then  only  once  and  by 
oeident. 

He  was  returning  home  one  after- 
mn  by  the  walk  along  the  river's  side, 
Aea  he  overtook  a  woman  who  was  walk- 
iig  dowly  before  him.  As  he  passed  he 
*t  that  she  carried  a  sleeping  infant  in 
w  anns.  Krst  he  strode  on  with  aoce- 
tawted  speed.  Suddenly  he  stopped,  hesi- 
'itei-.tamed  back.  In  a  hurried  manner 
he  afpoached  the'  nurse,  and  lifted  up 
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the  Bhawl  wliich  eoverod  thti  child's  i»at. 
There  lio  beheld  the  sweetest  of  pictai* 
A  most  lovely  baby,  sleeping  peacefidh. 

He  stood  and  gazed. 

At  last  he  raised  one  tiny,  delicate  haai 
in  Ids  large  dark  fingers.  He  seewi 
strangely  moved  at  the  contrast.  B» 
stooped  his  tall  form,  and  pressed  ll* 
litUe  helpless  hand  to  his  lips,  and  theah 
went  away. 

When  this  was  related  to  Mrs. 
ford,  she  hoped  that  he  would  takccoinfirf 
hcncelbrward  in  his  child,  notice  it,  anJ 
become  attaclicd  to  it.  Bat  it  proved  not 
so.  Randal  neither  inquired  after,  nat 
attempted  to  see  it  again ;  though  if  by 
accident,  as  was  sure  to  occur  Irring  in 
the  same  house,  he  met  with  it,  he  seemed 
to  feci  a  tender  emotion. 

In  general  manner  and  conduct,  iis 
regarded  everything  else,  he  spcecUly  i^ 
lapsed  into  what  he  had  been  before  hi? 
marriage.  The  only  dilfevence  pcrceplihle 
being  in  the  increased  gloom  and  moiosc* 
ness  wliich  added  a  dark  shade  to  Ws 
uSMal  scornful  iuAifforonce  to  jieoplo  and 
"tiijiigs.      There    were    likewise   at    timrt 
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)zysms  of  intense,  almost  insupportable 
ress. 

hit  Time,  who  pauses  not  either  for 
row  or  for  joy,  passed  on,  and  gra- 
lUy  eflfaced  and  softened  down  the 
lence  of  suffering,  until  Randal  Lang- 
i  became  apparently,  in  most  respects, 
ch  like  any  other  reserved  and  uH- 
iablemen. 

the  harsh  features  of  his  character 
tainly  seemed  to  acquire  additional 
jngth  day  by  day  as  he  receded  more 
[  more  from  all  intimate  communion 
li  mankind  in  general;  and  the  sar- 
ic  bitterness  with  which  he  spoke  of  his 
3,  but  more  especially  of  woman,  was 
*eased  —  and  yet,  to  the  surprise  of 
fybody  in  the  county,  Bandal  Lang- 
l,  after  the  death  of  his  father  and 
ihcr,  which  followed  not  very  long 
n  that  of  Eleanor,  married  again. 
ifter  this  event,  his  life  became  still 
•©  and  more  retired.  He  shut  himself 
from  all  society,  and  like  some  feudal 
30t  that  one  has  read  of  in  the  olden 
B,  ruled  his  possessions  in  a  sort  of 
any  dignity,  surrounded  by  and  hold- 


msaxaDtxt.  vith    Ins  d^cBdnb 


As  fe  aiHcns  Ik  ntonied  tolRlui, 
BB  a  sfeMt  of  VBd  wfaidi  I  ahall  ii» 
fi^er  ^  te  diBKfibe.  He  had  kaadt 
^>  ^^  tt  Bkutor  beftre  he  qoifial 


He  a^  «iB  a  chaii£:«d  man.  _ 
•Ji'j  ^erv  spirit  oi  tiis  charaelor  soemed  j 
£v)iije ;  he  was  passive,  melancholj",  snd 
la-ipinir.  Fix-rii  this  state  his  father  and 
)lr.  Sulii^'aji  tiLiule  eveiTi-  etfort  imaginable 
I'-i  an.iuso  him.  whilst  his  mother  wept 
in  j'^'qx'Uuil  :od  helpless  lamentation. 
For  some  time  both  the  efforts  to  rouse 
him.  upoa  the  one  side,  and  the  lamen- 
tations over  his  fate  upon  the  other  seemed 
eiiu:iii\-  without  effect. 

But  time  produced  its  effects  here,  as 
well  as  elsewhere.  By  deire^s  the  heaTj 
gloom  and  depression  changed  into  a 
znore  gentle  melancholy.  And,  indeed,  1 
be^Te  XhaX  he  found  it,  in  a  short  time, 


«    t 
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more  tolerable  to  think  of  Eleanor  as 
id  than  he  had  done  as  belonging  to 
)ther. 

nils  state  of  mind  favoured  Miss  Yer- 
'*s  interests.  There  was  no  one  now 
'•  upon  earth  to  contend  with  her. 
017  feelings  took  a  different  turn, 
1  the  very  grief  felt  for  the  loss  of 
sanor,  when  it  was   a  little   softened 

time,  inclined  Lord  lisbum  to  seek 
[isolation  in  the  affection  of  another; 
lilst  his  romantic  attachment  to  her 
smory  led  him  to  find  a  certain  plea- 
re  in  that  want  of  attraction  which 
idered  all  idea  of  rivahry  ridiculous*  He 
ed  it  better  so,  and  he  began  to  feel 
certain  consolation  in  the  affection  of 
$  humble  and  gentle  heiress.  He  began 
look  upon  her  no  longer  in  the  odious 
hi  of  an  heiress,  but  as  a  kind,  tender 
man  and  Mend.    He  began  to  love  her 

herself,  in  a  new  and  quite  different 
y  from  that  with  which  he  had  loved 
Sare;  but  his  feelings  were  honest, 
liable,  and  sincere. 

Marcus  did  not  marry  as  Bandal  had 
ae« — in   bitter    scorn    of   himself   and 
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itted  in  the  prime  of  manhood ;  those 

a  thoaghtfiil  men  who  were  left  careless 

lildren ;  and  some  whose  outer  features 

:ay  have  as  yet  heen  little  touched  by  the 

imd   of  time,   display  changes  in  their 

.alnts  and  characters  less  obvious  but  far 

aore  important. 

More  than  twenty  years  have  elapsed 
anioe  we  took  leave  of  Eandal  Langford, 
and  how  shaU  we  find  him  again  P 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Langford,  as  I  have  re- 
lated, did  not  long  survive  the  unfortunate 
Eleanor,  and  for  many  years  Randal  has 
BOW  reigned  the  unquestioned  master  of 
ibis  large  fortune,  and  still  larger  domain. 
His  widely-extended  property,  besides  its 
numerous  acres  of  valuable  land,  in- 
daded  mUes  and  miles  of  bog  and  moun- 
tain moor;  part  quite  inaccessible,  in- 
capable of  receiving  the  slightest  culti- 
vation, part  aflFording  subsistence  by  its 
scanty  returns,  to  a  rude  and  lawless  popu- 
lation. Their  half-civilized  habits  of  life 
were  such  as  might  be  expected  from 
the  dicomstances  in  which  they  lived,  ex- 
cluded by  the  remoteness  of  their  situation 
from  dbaring  in  the  general  improvement 

X  2 
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which  was  taking  place  around  then. 
Tliey  were  most  of  them  poadKxs,  masy 
of  them  thieves ;  enoesaytij  irreguhc  in 
payment  of  the  trifling  roats  dananded 
for  their  holdings,  and  unscrupulous  en- 
croachcrs  upon  land  not  within  tbar 
appointed  limits. 

Such  a  population,  and  sudi  a  gpedfs 
of  property,  is  of  a  worrying  and  irritating 
description,  and  requires  modi  judidoufi 
firmness  and  genravus  beuercdcoce  upon  , 
the  part  of  the  proprietor  to  administer 
it  —  as  all  property  ought  to  he  admi- 
nistered— for  the  ultimate  henefit  of  every 
one  helonging  to  it.  Added  to  this,  there 
was  also  a  very  extensive  tenantry,  com- 
posed chiefly  of  small  farmers,  without 
much  capital,  and  whose  returns  and 
punctuality  at  rent-day  were  consequentlj 
dependent  upon  the  seasons. 

The  government  of  the  domain  of 
Ravenscliffe  was  therefore  no  very  easy 
matter.  It  required  not  only  much  atten- 
tion and  care,  and  a  strict  regard  to  jus- 
tice, but  a  mild,  consistent,  and  temperate 
rule.  To  those  who  so  rule,  such  posses- 
sions   afford  perhaps  the   best   discipline 
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the  mind  and  disposition  can  receive; 
but  to  those  who  cannot^  or  who  will  not, 
thus  comply  with  the  indispensable  de- 
mands of  situation,  it  proves  a  perpetual 
source  of  discomfort  and  vexation.  With 
some,  a  government  in  which  so  much 
exercise  of  authority  is  required,  speedily 
degenerate,  int.  .^y;  withTu.e^ 
it  is  thrown  up  and  neglected,  as  too 
troublesome  and  irritating  to  be  attended 
to;  with  some  few  it  is  diligently  and 
faithfiilly  administered,  to  the  glory  of 
Grod  and  the  benefit  of  man. 

Under  the  soft  influences  of  his  first  wife, 
at  peace  with  himself,  in  spite  of  his  little 
secret  jealousies  and  anxieties,  and  domes- 
ticated with  one,  a  pattern  of  fEdthfiil  en- 
deavour  and  tender  sympathy,  Randal 
Langford  had  performed  his  part  upon  the 
whole  well. 

The  faults  of  his  temper  had  insensibly 
been  corrected  by  the  daily  influence 
which  so  sweetly  acted  upon  them,  till  he 
had  arrived  at  that  great  step  in  the  moral 
progress  of  such  a  man's  life, — ^the  calling 
Mmself  to  accoimt  for  harsh  judgments, 
every  injurious  suspicion,  or  unkind  word. 
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Constantly  living  in  the  familiar 
of  one  who  Mas  made  up  of  pity,  it  wm 
impossible  for  him  to  continue  pitiless. 
The  hourly  witness  of  her  humility  as 
re^rded.  herself,  and  candour  ivitb  respect 
to  others,  that,  his  pride,  insolence,  and 
contempt  for  his  kind  could  not  but  be 
softened  and  rectifietl. 

She  taught  him  to  regard  the  vidouf 
irregularities  of  Ids  dejiendents  as  the 
result  rather  of  ignorance,  and  their  half- 
savage  life,  than  as  the  mark  of  inhe- 
rent brutality.  lie  could  not  \vitiiess  her 
faithful  search  after  the  good  which  lies 
hidden  in  some  comer  or  other  even  in 
the  worst  of  characters,  without  himself 
learning  to  believe  that  there  was  more  of 
it  among  mankind  in  general  than  he, 
ia  his  pride,  had  been  ready  to  acknow- 
ledge. In  short,  whilst  Eleanor  Uved, 
Randal  had  been  an  altered  man. 

That  brief  influence  withdrawn,  that 
liea\^  loss  sustained,  and  the  agony  of 
his  desolation  rendered  inexpressibly  more 
bitter  by  the  circiunstances  under  which 
it  bad  taken  place,  the  character  of  Randal 
had   darkened    again.       His    melancholy 


BeoEise  of  destitution;  the  revolt  of  his 
heart  against  what  he  oonsidered  the 
cruelty  of  the  infliction  he  had  sustained; 
above  all*  the  intense  feeling  of  hatred, 
bitterer  than  ever,  which  he  cherished' — 
cultivated,  I  might  ^almost  say,  —  against 
the  man  who  had  twice  so  cruelly  injured 
him,  contributed  to  this  fearful  result, 
like  steel,  he  seemed  only  the  harder  for 
having  been  tempered. 

Most  unfortunately,  there  was  no  one  left 
who  possessed  the  slightest  power  to  win 
his  confidence,  or  administer  consolation. 
B^andal  had  the  misfortune  to  be  a  rare 
and  exceptional  character ;  his  defects 
<>bvious,  his  good  qualities  great,  as  they 
unquestionably  were,  latent,  and  hidden 
even  finom  himsdf .  A  certain  grandeur  of 
mind  which  he  possessed,  served  only  to 
render  sympathy  from  his  inferiors  im- 
possible — the  exquisite  and  exa^erated 
sensibility  of  his  heart,  to  make  him 
appear  among  men  but  as  a  sort  of 
monster  of  violence,  to  be  dreaded  and 
avoided.  No  one  in  communication  with 
him  was  in  the  least  able  to  comprehend 
such  a  being ;  they  looked  upon  him  with 
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a  sort  of  stupid  fear  and  dislike,  which 
he  returned  mth.  antipathy  and  scoro- 
His  veiy  parents  scarcely  formed  i<* 
exception ;  they,  even,  had  seemed  t^ 
understand  him  little  hetter  than  the  k^ 
of  the  world  had. 

In  ttus  state  of  mind,  his  grief,  ovei 
an  irreparahle  loss,  was  cherished  by  liii* 
as  his  sole  and  hidden  treasure;  and 
a  soi-t  of  gloomy  pride  and  consciousnt 
that    the   heart,  capable  of  such  nerer-* 
d_\nng  regret,  ^^as    not  mthout  its  worilfc— 
— lay  coiToding,  that  heart,  in  silence. 

People  in  general  thought  Eandal  Lan;;— 
ford  bore  his  loss  with  mighty  composurev 
and  commented,  after  then'  own  fashiou^ 
upon  the  marvellous  coldness  and  indiffer — 
cnce  of  a  temper   which    gave  not    the^ 
slightest  outward  indication  of  its  suffer — 
ings.       Such    things    inevitably    incrcase^^^ 
the  disposition  to  cherish  ill-will  against?- 
mankind. 

Men  like  Randal  inevitably  become  mo- 
rose and  misanthropical  under  the  process- 
More    proud    from    the    consciousness  oC 
hidden  suffering ;  alienated  from  the  imi- 
versal  brotherhood,  by  those  verj^  i)anss 
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oature  which  should  make  all  mankind 

L. 

Por  a  considerahle  time,  in  spite  of  the 
le  demonstrations  of  tenderness  into 
leh  he  had  heen  surprised,  Bandal 
ued  to  regard  his  infemt  with  a  sort 
bitter  antipathy,  as  the  cause  of  its 
her's  death.  For  some  time  he  ohsti- 
^y  refused  to  allow  it  to  he  hrought 
r  where  he  was ;  and  yet  these  feelings 

their  intermissions,  there  were  mo- 
lts of  almost  passionate  doting.  One 
»  in  particular,  when  the  child  was 
Lit  six  weeks  old,  and  its  features  had 
ady  begun  to  assimie  that  striking 
ness  to  the  mother  for  which  the  boy 

afterwards  so  remarkable,  Bandal  was 
id  standing  alone  in  the  nursery,  his 
i  intently  fixed  upon  the  sleeping  in- 
;,  and  his  cheeks  absolutely  flooded 
p  with  tears.  At  the  entrance  of  the 
se,  who  thus  surprised  him,  he  looked 
3h  displeased;  hastily  turned  away 
liout  speaking,  —  and  it^  was  weeks 
)re  he  looked  upon  the  boy  again. 
Ir.  and  Mrs.  Langford  were  now  dead ; 

it  had  been  during  the  course  of  the 


al^  wmi  SDfe  Bsater  </  BATenwUffe,  to 
Ae  a^H^H^  tf  afl  «te  mrld,  minkd 
a^H.  ne  «^ect  cf  las  dioioe  iru  >t 
ifai^iQB  IB  Oe  pvcQsdn^  SBemea  to  bcr* 
ft  vas  —•'**-'  iBore  nor  less  Qtaa  tlw 

The  nrv  Mrs.  I^ztsfixd  ww  a  respect* 
lUe  T^xn*  wxraiaB  cBo^ii  in  ber  vtr, 
^ai.  a  d^^  l>bM:1.4iniweil(  iuuidsamc  giri. 
Bat  evBrTbodr  was  aalan%  both  sboeM_     i 
and  wsindalis«?d.     The  "WTinmcli/Te?.  wore^^^ 
espc-ciallv,  thought  thev  had  a   riglit  t<^^ 
feel  very  much  htirt  and  offended  at  the^ 
successor  that  had  been  chosen  for  thd^=^ 
poor  Eleanor.     Indeed,    there  ttbs  not  ^^ 
Touiur  lady  within   twenty  miles  aroimi^^ 
Ravenscliffe  that  did  not  feel  more  than^* 
half  inclined  to  imagine   herself  shglitc^^ 
and  ill-used. 

lie  cared   not   in  the  least  for  all  tbi^^ 
clamour,  and  he  showed  that  he  did  not  — 
He  appeared  perfectly  unconcerned,  except' 
that  he  was  perhaps  rather  more  exacting 
as  regarded  the  couventional   attentions 
and  congratulations   of   Ms    friends  and 
acquaintance,  than   he  would  have  been 


i  he  ooniracted  the  most  spLendid 
iacnee  in  the  county.  He  gave  it  gene- 
iyio  be  nnderstood,  throng  his  stewaid, 
t  he  expected  every  fiamily  in  the  ndgh- 
orhood  to  call  upon  the  present  Mrs. 
igford,  and  that  he  shouM  feel  de^Iy 
nded  if  she  were  not  treated  idth  pre* 
ly  the  same  marks  of  respect  as  had 
ix  shown  to  his  own  mother.  That  she 
lid  endear  herself  to  all  hearts,  as 
:fir6t  wife  had  done — that  she  should 
dearly-beloved  by  all  or  any  for  her 
1  sake,  and  cause  him,  in  degree,  to 
loved  for  hers — ^he  knew  to  be  out  of 
question.  He  oould  neither  expect 
exact  more  than  mere  knee  and  lip 
xtesy, — ^but  this  he  did  exact  to  the 
y  letter;  and  any  fedlure  in  such  re- 
cts  as  regarded  his  wife,  he  took  care 
make  it  well  known  that  he  i^nld 
ent  in  the  highest  degree. 
k>  Hie  third  Mrs.  Langford  with  wUom 
ave  made  you  acquainted  was  installed 
EUnrensdiffe ;  and  a  contrast  indeed  she 
ved  to  her  predecessors. 
^y  Randal  Langford  made  choice 
this  yoimg  woman, — ^what  he  saw  ia 
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ber,  and  what  he  expected  from  her,  it     I  __^j 
were    hard    to    say.      True,   she  wa^  * 
handsome,  black-^cd,  black-haired,  bbcV' 
browed   girl,  as   I    have   told  you;  but 
Bandal   Longford,    as    every  one  knev* 
was   no   man  to  be    made  the  dupe  oL^ 
vulgar  good  looks.      She  was,  moreorer,   -- 
shrewd,  clever,  and  plausible;  but  hewit*-^ 
no  man  to  be  taken  in  by  plausibility,  or"  -* 
imposed  upon  by  this  sort  of  common-plat*'^^* 
devemess.     He  was  one  of  far  too  great^*^ 
abilities  himself  to  value  the  possession  o^« 
them  in  a  second-rate  degree  by  otlicrs-  ■^s. 
And  as   for    delicacy,    nobility    of    heart-    ^. 
generosity   of    temper,    or    any   of   thosG^'' 
finer  moral  qualities  wludi  lift  their  pos— ^■ 
sessor,    be    Ir'    or    slip    who   they   may     '-r 
above  the  common  coiiditioiij  and  rediTit:  3 
every   exterior    disadvantage,    there   w'a*' 
nothing  of  that  kind  to  be  predicated  in 
favour  of  Rachel  Woodly,  now  elevated  to 
the  high  position  of  Madam  Langford,  of      ' 
Ravenscliffe. 

Marriages  of  this  description  have  always 
appeared  to  me  an  unintelligible  mysterv; 
and  this  proved  an  enigma  without  an 
anawer  to  the  worthv  inhabitants  of  tUo 
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leighbourhood  of  Havensdiffe,  —  vainly 
tlxey  endeavoured  to  account  for  the  morti- 
^fing  fact,  which  remained  simply  inex- 
plicahle,  as  I  relate. 

l>fothing9  however,  as  will  easUy  be 
^^^lieved,  could  be  more  injurious  to  the 
"^lit  development  of  Bandal  Langford's 
character  than  the  step  he  had  taken. 
leniy  Taylor,  in  one  of  his  essays,  justly 
^^>s^rves,  that  though  marriage  with  an 
'^^irior  character  of  man  may  serve,  and 
^  ^ome  instances  actually  does  serve,  to 
^*^  forth  and  develope  the  best  qualities 
^  t:lie  woman,  yet  that  the  most  superior 
^^^  under  the  opposite  condition,  inva- 
^\>ly  and  inevitably  d^enerates,  seem- 
*^,  by  a  strange  sort  of  fatality,  to  be 
*^a^ed  down  to  a  moral  equality,  with 
^^  inferior  partner.  This  observation 
applied  but  too  justly  here.  Every  fault 
in  Bandal's  character  seemed  increased, 
in  conaequence  of  this  ill-starred  match. 

His  haughtiness,  and  pride  were  aggra- 
vated by  jealous  suspicion  of  slights  or 
contempts  from  all  who  approached  him. 
He  seemed  to  forestall  offence,  and  to 
meet    it    by    wrapping    himself  up    in 
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additional  reserre  and  stenmess.  fn 
insolence  with  which,  in  liis  youth,  i 
had  been  too  justly  reproached,  W) 
peared,  and  in  a  still  more  ananuil 
form.  He  exsxAed  tho  most  reveraiti 
deference  irom  every  inferior  whom 
suffered  to  approach  him,  and  kept  \ 
equals,  and  even  his  superiors,  somewii 
in  awe  by  the  haughty  distance  of  ! 
manners.  In  short,  he  appeared  1 
victim  of  a  perpetual  and  des^ndi 
jealousy,  lest  the  st^p  he  had  taJi 
should  lessen  his  claims  to  univer 
deference,  and  to  resent  even  the  slight 
derogation  from  it,  in  a  manner  the  m 
unreasonable. 

Mrs.  Langford,  you  may  rest  assur 
was  not  one  to  be  Iwliind  her  husba 
in  this  insolent  determination  to  bt 
down  pubhc  opinion  by  main  force.  £ 
playetl  her  part,  indeed,  with  singu 
auilacity — the  audacity  of  a  particula 
coarse  and  vulgar  mind ;  holding  1 
place  as  pertinaciously  as  though  she  I 
been  one  of  the  best  born  and  best  ec 
cated  among  the  young  ladies  of  1 
county.    Apparently  incapable  of  discei 
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ing  her  own  defects,  or  at  least  perfectly 
indifferent  as  to  the  effect  they  might  pro- 
duce upon  others:  she  was  Mrs.  Lang- 
^<c>rd,  of  Ravenscliffe,  and  what  mattered 
the  rest? 

Hard,  clever,  with  nerves  of  iron,  and 
^  tetce  of  brass,  she  bore  down  all  oppo- 
sition,—  and  finally  succeeded,  as  many 
*^ore  her  have   done,   and   many  after 
^^*^    T^dU  do,  in  establishing  herself,   not 
^^^  as  a  tolerated  nuisance,  but  as  a 
**c^  of  accepted  exception  in  the  circles 
^^^    frequented.     She  persevered  in  being 
^^^^^^Dlent,  rude,  free-spoken,  and  disagree- 
^■*^«,  until  every  instance  of   politeness 
^"^^i  good-nature  from  her  was  hailed  and 
'^^'^^ved  as  a  favom'  and  a  boon  ;  and  soon 
^■^^feained  more  good-will  for  her  occasional 
^^-^j)lay  of  good  qualities,  than  ever  fol- 
^^^v%ed  the  persevering  and  habitual  exer- 
^^*^  of  them. 

llrs.  Langford,  the  year  of  her  man-iage, 

^^M  presented  Randal  with  a  son;  and  four 

J^^ara  after  his  birth,  with  a  little  saucy, 

^\«ck-eyed  baby  of  a  daughter.     The  three 

^^dren— the  fair  boy  who  was  the  very 

picture  of  the  lost  Eleanor— and  the  two 
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by  the  second  wife,  who  in  dartaiMS  ** 
complexion  resembled  tlieir  parents— ft<* 
at  this  time  together  living  at  Bavensdiif'''* 
the  boys  wore  entering  into  manhood--'^ 
the  girl,  Emma,  being  about  fifteen.  ' 

Mr.  langford  is  sitting  in  his  liblM^^ 
where  he  transacts  business,  at  the  m^H 
ment  when  we  find  him  again.  ' 


'  falTuff* 


The  lifaraxy  is  a  lai^  and  rather  1 

some  room ;  though,  like  the  other  npart^ 
ments  at  Ravenscliffe,  possessing  no  peciL 
liar  attraction  to  the  eye,  it  being  to^^ 
exactly  regular  in  its  form  and  proportion^ 
to  excite  the  fancy  in  any  particular  way  ■ 
It  is  surrounded  with  book-cases  of  plains* 
and  rather  dark  oak,  fitted  with  book^ 
mostly  of  an  ancient  appearance,  and  whose^ 
dark  bindings  offer  little  to  relieve  ot^ 
enliven  the  general  gloominess  and  dul — 
ncss  of  the  apartment. 

Two  large  tables  stand  in  the  middle  (^ 
the  room.  The  one  is  an  old-fashionaX 
ponderous  writing-table,  fitted  up  witl» 
drawers  upon  each  side,  with  an  open  parfc 
in  the  middle  to  receive  the  feet  of  those 
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engaged  in  writing  at  it ;  it  is  surmounted 
on.  one  side  by  a  very  large  writing  desk, 
covered  with  green  baize.  The  other  table 
is  a  more  modem  affair.  It  is  placed 
neajrer  to  the  window,  and  there  is  a  chair 
before  it— but  no  desk.  Both  tables  are 
covered  over  with  papers. 

^ancy  some  other  tables  upon  which 

books,  letters,  and  papers  lie  heaped, — a 

few    old-feshioned  chairs,  with  black  hair- 

dotla  seats,  one  large  elbow  chair  placed 

before  the    writing-desk,    which    is    Mr. 

3-*cigford*s    proper    seat,    a    green    baize 

over   the  floor,   an  ancient  grate,   a  few 

blaok  urns  upon  the  chimney-piece,  a  few 

black  busts  of  Homer,   Plato,   and  such 

cuBtcmary  worthies  surmounting  the  book- 

<5a8^, — and  you  have  an  idea  of  the  apart- 

mexit  in  which  E/andal  Langford  sits.  And 

here  he  has  sat,   almost  without  excep- 

tioxi,  for  several  hours  of  each  day  sincHN 

be  came  into  possession  of  RavensclifTc, 

He  is  little  changed  in  the  outer  man, 
by  the  years  that  have  passed  over  bin 
bead.  His  hair  is  still  raven  black,  with- 
<^  one  silver  thread  to  be  detected  in  it  • 
Wfi  sallow  cheek  is  perhaps  a  shade  darlccr 
voii.  n.  Y 
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thui  it  oaoe  ^tbs,  but  without  esOta  Iim 
or  vriiikle  marked  upon  it  beTDnd  tfaoie 
i^eb  the  stTDng  pasaons  of  yoaih  hti 
imptessed  re&rs  ago.  His  ere  fitiU  pc» 
flBMBS  mU  its  dvk  butre^  wbeOa  * 
flash  in  rage — «s  U  ;^  too  often  mqr )» 
seen  to  do— or  preserres  its  usual  opnfr  ' 
aon  of  deep,  jet  eonirwh&l  saddened, 
sereiitT.  His  anevy  form  is  still  tf 
ez«a.  &£  siseirj,  as  &ee  from  the  InA 
supa^uoQs  portkn  of  mattez'  to  mar  ill ' 
sawujth  w  activity  as  fver.  Alto-jrtfier, 
roars  and  anxiety  hare  added  to,  ralha 
than  diminiijiied  from  the  imposiiiir  gran- 
deiu-  -nhicli  wt^  tbe  distiiuruishmff  cha^a^ 
torisTic  <*i  tlii>  remarkable  man ;  and  Kan- 
lial  Lamrford,  as  lie  sil>  there  in  his  elbo» 
chair,  in  siem  hut  unaffected  dicnitj. 
leaniixe  lii>  ellx>w  uixm  the  desk  and  bk 
cheek  opv^n  hi<  iron  hand,  micht  have 
well  soTxed  a*,  a  representatire  of  tho« 
grim  kitwns  of  the  nonh.  descendants  of 
the  tieree  D;me>  who  inraded  and  finallv 
mottled  iheiusolres  hi  ancient  Emrbnd. 
SJO'tninc   at  defiance  ail  rule   or   authoritj' 

^  te  sits  there  at   t\ns  moment,  tbe 
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they  are  of  that  imdefined  gv^j,  yfi&^ 
is  blue  and  gray,  and  dark  or  lis^t  by 
turns,  and  seems  to  flash  and  to  cloud,  to 
languish  and  to  bum  mth  every  shade  d 
feeling — soft  and  melting,  or  hold  ftui 
defj"ing — instinct  ■nith  fii-e  and  intdB- 
gence.  His  featxires  are  remarkably  fin^ 
and  put  together  in  most  harmonious  |«* 
portions.  In  short,  the  foce  and  form  aw 
indicative  of  perfect  manly  beauty,  ren- 
dered the  more  captivating  by  the  graceful 
truth  aiid  i-ntTiry  of  every  gestui*e. 

The  young  man  is  now  standing  a  little 
beliind  the  person,  who,  as  I  said,  is 
pleading  so  earnestly  to  Mr.  Langford; 
on  whom  he  bends  eager,  anxious  eyes,  as 
if  vainly  endeavouring  to  discover  some 
symptom  of  relenting  feeling  in  that  stem 
countenance.  The  youth  is  Randal's  first- 
born son,  Edwin ;  the  cliild,  and  in 
"."oiuitenance  once  almost  the  fac-similfi 
of  Eleanor  AMiarucliffe.  Tlie  rescmblancf. 
however,  has  been  by  this  time  somewbat 
impaired,  for  the  manly  enenr>'  and  tbf 
frank  determination  of  his  expression  ai* 
in  character  A\ith  lus  mother's  tender 
id  beautv. 
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tion,  sir :  and  tlie  doctors  all  say  will  go^    I 
as  sooa  as  she  is  put  to  bed.    And  eeven 
babes  of  them,  to  be  left  deserted— tlifl 
eldest  not  ten  years  old  I     Oh,  Mr.  Lan^ 
ford,  Mr.  Langford !"  "^ 

"  I  have  already  told  yoa — I  repeat  my  •* 
words  —  the  man  is  a  poacher,  and,  I  M 
believe,  a  sheep-stealer. — The  latter 
however,  there  seems  some  doubt  ! 
and  1  shall  not  pursue  it — the  fellow  ^ 
in  default  of  evidence,  lucidly  for  him,  ■ 
escape  the  gallows.  But  the  other  I  sliaU  - 
and  will  press,  and  transported  for  poach-  - 
ing  he  shall  be. — He  is  a  disgrace  to  these 
country." 

The    old    man  retreated  a  few   paces.^ 
turned  aside  his  head,  and  wept. 

Edwin  advanced  a  step  or  two  neareir 
to  his  father,  and  bending  down  a  httle 
in  liis  earnestness,  as  if  almost  ready  to 
kneel  at  his  feet — and  would  have  done 
so,  could  Ms  father  have  tolerated  what 
he  would  have  thought  such  a  romantic 
exaggeration  of  feeling — said, 

"  Father,  have  pity  upon  these  poor 
creatiu-es !  Consider,  sir,  I  beg  of  you, 
the  lamentable  condition  of  the  poor  man's 
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uly.  Look  it  over,  for  once — slur  the 
ag  over,  idiis  ance^-Aet  Yarn  go ;  do  not 
d  him  before  a  magistrate  T' 

*  Edwin,  I  have  oiten  told  yon — ^and  I 
.  you  again — i  forbid  your  interference 

such  matters;  I  will*  have  no  one 
3ing  between  me  and  my  dependents. 
1  have  said  it  once,  I  have  said  it  a 
idred  times,  sir: — ^I  will  not  have  it 
le !     I  expect  obedience^  Edwin.'' 

•  Forgive  me,  father !  I  cannot,  I  can- 

•  be  silent,  indeed !  Poor  Humphreys  I 
Qe  is  such  a  respectable,  honest  fellow, 
it  his  fault  that  Jackson  is  so  irregular 

his  conduct?  Don't  break  the  poor 
.  man's  heart  about  it,  I  beseech  you  I " 

*  Silence,  Edwin!  or  I  shall  order  you 
leave  the  room.  And  you,  Humphreys," 
ning  towards  him,  **  listen  to  me.  You 
yw — and  everybody  kuows^  or  ought  to 
yw — that  I  have  but  one  rule  in  such 
es;  and  that  is^  inflexible  and  impar- 
L  justice.  Were  I  as  weak,  as  this 
mg  man  would  have  me  to  be — ^were 
IS  easily  to  be  moved  to  swerve  from 
)  direct  course  of  law  by  an  idle  com- 
ision,   as    he*  would  wish  —  to    remit 
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pimislmient   when    punifllunent  Ls  jtisilj 
due,  and  accept  palliation  where  no  pal- 
liation  can  be  made — then  there  migUl 
be  some  excuse  for  these  offences  against 
the  law,  wluch  I  am  resolved  to  put  :i 
stop    to.      Then — a  fellow  like    Jackson 
might  plead  in  liis  exciLse,  that  what  had 
once    been   remitted   might   be    remitted 
again,  and  prate  about  temptation  being 
present  and  punishment  uncertain.    Bat 
the  fool  who  flies  in  the  face  of  a  penahr 
he  is  sure  to   find   exacted,  deserves  no 
compassion  from  me — and  shall  find  none." 

"  But— but— " 

"  Edwin  !  Stand  back,  and  bold  tout 
tongue !" 

"I  know,  sir,  I  know,  sir;"  sobbed  poor 
Humphreys.  ""Wniat  you  say,Mi\Langford, 
sounds  all  right— I  doubt  not  is  all  as  it 
should  be ;  but  what  is  to  become  of  seven 
fatherless  and  motherless  babes  ? — nay,  it 
will  be  only  six,  for  Maggj-'s  in  a  fair  way 
to  break  her  heart,  and  there  will  be  an  end 
of  her  at  once,  and  the  poor  innocent  she 
is  can-j-ing  within  her — imlcss  you  can  and 
^vill  have  pity,  Mr.  Langford." 

"  Pity  1     Do  not  weary  me  with  an  ever- 
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lasting  recurrence  to  that  theme.  What 
has  justice  to  do  with  pity  ? — Inflexibility, 
I  repeat  it,  is  the  only  true  justice.  If  I 
overlook  crime  in  one  instance,  why  not  in 
ten  thousand? — Edwia!  Why  do  you 
put  on  that  dogged  look  of  dissent  from 
what  I  have  said?  Do  not  be  insolent, 
sir  1  Why  do  you  look  as  if  you  disputed 
the  justice  of  my  principles  of  action,  sir/* 

''Because  I  do,"  said  the  youth  with 
courage. 

The  dark  haughty  eyes  of  the  father 
flashed. 

"  Tins !    And  before  a  dependent,  sir !" 

"  You  should  not  hare  asked  me,  then, 
whether  I  agreed  with  you  or  not. — 'So 
father ;  I  do  not  agree  with  you — ^neither 
in  feeling  nor  in  principle.  I  do  not  think 
that  justice  ought  to  be  inflexible.  I  da 
think  that  justice  ought  to  be  tempered 
with  mercy,  or  good  Grod  of  heaven !  what 
would  become  of  us  all?" 

"Sir!  your  ripened  understanding  and 
remarkable  accuracy  of  perception  render 
you  able  to  instruct — even  your  own  father 
— ^in  the  principles  of  ethics.  I  thank  you, 
young  man,  for  being  so  obliging  as  to  be- 
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ri»w  upon  me  a  lesson,  which,  no  iatM, 
my  crude  and  ili-digested  Tiow  of  (his^ 
requires."  I 

Edwin  looked  abashed  for  a  momeirt  at    1 
tbia  rebuke,  and  shrunk  back.     Th«i  he 
cast  bis  eyes  once  more  upon  the  poor^ 
disconsolate  Humphreys,  who  stood  like  one 
aghast  at  the  scene,  seeming  to  foi^t  his    ' 
own  griefs  in  terror  for  the  oonsequence*    ' 
to  liis  advocate, — and  touched  by  the  goui 
feeling  thus  displayed  by  the  poor  maiL-^ 
even  in  the  paroxysm  of  his  distress,  he- 
gathered  up  bis  courage,  and  resolved  not 
to  abandon  the  cause. 

"  Excuse  me,  father.  Sir,  I  do  not  pre- 
tend, I  do  not  presume  to  argue  the  matter 
with  tfou.  I  only  venture  to  plead — hum- 
bly to  plead  —  It  was  such  a  small 
thing — a  brace  of  hares.  Ob,  father! 
My  God  1  All  this  misery  for  a  brace  of 
hares !" 

"  Edwin,  have  done !  I  command  you 
to  have  done !  You  speak  like  a  senseless 
child.  A  braee  of  bares ! — "Wlio  talks  of  a 
brace  of  hares?  It  is  dishonesty — it  is 
crime.  Have  you  yet  to  learn,  that  it  is 
not  by  the  value  of  what  is  purloined  tliat 
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justice   estimates  the   guilt   of   the   pur- 
loiner  ?  " 

''Yet,  sir— oh,  Mr-  Langfbrd!  consider  1" 

lumped    poor    Humphreys,    endeavouring 

to  strengthen  an  ai^ument  which  had  ap- 

pi'OTed  itself  so  well  to  his  conq>rehension. 

'"X^lease  to  consider,  sir,  fbr  the  love  of 

Ood  1     Sir  I  It  was  only  a  brace  of  hares ; 

<nO^  a  brace  of  hares,  sir." 

^  ^  If  it  had  been  a  brace  of  field-mice,  so 
th.^  law  had  been  offended,  I  have  said  and 
I  Tspeat,  it  would  amount  to  the  same 
^^Moig.  Edwin,  have  done,"  seeing  his  son 
^Sain  leaning  forward  in  an  attempt  to 
speak;  "I  will  listen  to  such  con- 
*^^ptible  casuistry  no  longer.  Have  done, 
^^*  \irhen  I  command  you,  or  please  to  leave 
**^  room." 

^Tbe  young  man.  again  retreated.    There 

^^^  a  something  between  condemnation  of 

^^^  sentiment  expressed  anddefiance  of  the 

^^Xidmand  accompanying  it  to  be  discerned 

^     his    oounlenance.      TTia  father,    who 

^^^(med  to  read  every  expression  of  that 

*^Oe,  and  to  be  moved  by  it  in  a  strange 

^^^^cumer,.  depyphered    this  meaning,    and 

^B«  the  more  and  more  exasperated. 
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•'  Do  you  mean  to  defy  me,  Edwin,  witli 
that  look  ?" 

"  I  said  nothing,  sir." 

"  Do  you  mean  to  dispute  my  authoritj*' 
as  veil  as  my  opinions  ?" 

"  I  did  not  say  that  I  did,  sir." 

"No,  you  did  not  say  it, — true!" 
claimed  Mr.  Langford,   gi^Tng  way  to  « 
sudden  burst  of  rage — "hut  you  look  it- 
Every  feature  of  your  face  speaks  contra- 
diction and  defiance." 

"  AVe  cannot  conmiand  our  featiures.  sir — — 

Wc  cannot  teach  our  looks  to  be  sUent 

They  are  treacherous  things,  and  hetraj 
us  whether  wc  will  or  no," 

"  Then  I  am  to  understand  you  to 
acknowledge,  that  what  your  face  ex- 
pressed, your  heart  dictated,  and  that 
with  head  and  heart  you  disputed  my 
opinions  and  defied  my  authority  ?  " 

The  young  man  made  no  answer. 

"  Speak,  Edwin." 

"  You  commanded  me  to  he  sUent." 

"  I  command  you  now  to  speak." 

"  AYhat  to  say  r" 

"  T\  hether  I  read  youi*  countenance 
rightly  or  not?" 
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"What  if  you  did?'* 
Mr.    Langford    made    a    sudden    start 
rward,  half  rose   from  his    chair;   his 
sture  was    almost    that  of   one  about 

strike  a  blow.     Edwin  shrank    back. 

xmphreys    flimg    himself    forward,    as 

"to  interpose  between  father  and  son. 

was  the  impulse  of  a  moment ;  before 
second  could  have  been  counted  Mr. 
-agford  had  recovered  himself,  and  was 
sweated;  but  Edwin  had  retreated  at 
B  sudden  and  passionate  gesture  of 
i  father,  had  turned  away,  and  left  the 
Dm. 

TThe  father  looked  after  him  wistftdly, 
^t  he  would  not  call  him  back.  He 
Lt  at  this  moment,  with  more  than 
oial  violence,  all  the  distraction  of  con- 
nding  emotions,  which  were,  alas  1  too 
ten  associated  with  his  son,  his  darling 
n!  whom  he  loved  as  his  own  soul,  as 
e  very  apple  of  his  eye.  He  admired 
e  boy  for  his  talents,  exulted  in  his 
traordinary  beauty,  adored  him  for  the 
irit,  generosity,  and  goodness  of  his 
aracter;  and  yet  he  for  ever  contra- 
::ted  him — seemed  perpetually  irritated 
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against  bim,  taking  unreaeonable  affenco 
at  the  sliglitest  faiUt,  and  jtalous  Ijeyond 
measure  at  the  least  tiling:  which  couW 
bo  construed  into  a  failing  in  respect  or 
affection. 

Oh,  it  wBs  bitter  for  the  stem,  proud, 
unbending  man,  that  this  youth,  tliis 
almost  child, — adored  as  he  in  secret 
was, — seemed,  by  a  strange  fatality  in 
their  characters  to  stand  perpetually  in 
opposition  to  his  father's  opinions,  and 
to  be  an  obstruction  in  his  unrelenting 
course.  He  might  be  compared  to  the 
child  in  the  mj'tliic  fable,  placed  there 
to  turn  aside  the  course  of  his  father's 
ploughshare. 

Alaa  !  had  it  been  Randal  Lani^ford 
whose  constancy  had  thus  been  put  to 
the  proof, — the  plough  would,  I  fear, 
hare  pui-sued  its  coiu'se  undeviating, — and 
the  'flower  been  severed  there  where  it 
stood. 

END    OF    VOL.    II. 
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The  intuitive  decision  of  a  bright 
And  thorough-edged  intellect,  to  part 
Error  from  crime. 

Tennyson. 


The  character  of  Edwin  presented  a 
singular  and  beautiful  combination  of 
opposite  qualities.  The  best  qualities  of 
the  father  and  the  mother  were  here 
curiously  and  beautifully  blended.  To 
the  tender  softness  of  the  mother*s  heart, 
^as  added  the  strength  and  courage  of 
Ms  father's  temper.  The  disposition  to 
<iefy  difficulty,  to  make  light  of  opinion. 
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to  despise  censure  in  a  just  cause,  was 
Tedeemed  from  the  overbearing  insoU'Hcr 
wliich  had  rendered  such  qualities  almost 
odious  in  Randal  Langford,  by  the  sweet- 
ness of  a  disposition  the  most  cordial. 
affectionate,  and  kind. 

Ed^vin  loved  every  one.  All  the  world 
seemed  to  find  a  share  in  his  large  ex- 
pansive heart ;  but  the  objects  of  his 
more  peculiar  affection  were  few, — and 
among  those  his  fatlier  alone  excited  an 
admiration  which  approadied  to  passion. 
Of  all  the  li\Tiig  world  around  them,  Edwin 
alone,  by  some  magic  power  of  spiipathy, 
seemed  to  discern  the  latent  excellencies 
wliich  lay  buried  under  his  father's  harsh 
and  repulsive  exterior.  Capable  of  in- 
tense fcclhig  himself,  he  seemed  alone 
to  comprehend  those  depths  of  sensibility 
in  liis  fathcr'scliai-actcr  which,  when  found, 
rendered  him  so  interesting.  His  own 
disposition  was  but  little  understood ;  Ids 
lino  earnest  and  feeling  temperament  was 
hidden  to  the  cursory  observer  by  the  ^ay 
vcan'less  charm  of  his  maimer.  Contrasted 
as  they  were  in  externals,  this  was  the 
sacred  rc\ation  which  hound  them  to  each 
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other;  by  Edwin  understood  and  appre- 
ciated, by  Kandal  Longford  as  intensely 
felt,  but  neither  understood  nor  appre- 
ciated. 

Edwin,  therefore,  loTed  his  father  as 
few  hearts  are  capable  of  loving  any  one, 
— as  rarely  any  son  is  found  to  love  his 
fath».  And  the  sentiment  was,  as  we 
have  seen,  returned,  though  in  secret,  with 
an  intensity  which  not  all  the  coldness 
and  severity  of  outward  deportment  could 
altogether  conceal  firom  the  instincts  of 
the  son. 

Their  mutual  affection  assumed  strange 
forms ;  they  seemed  fated  to  live  in  per- 
petual contradiction, — ^almost  at  variance 
with  each  other ;  upon  no  one  subject 
scarcely  did  they  seem  to  think  or  feel 
alike.  And  yet  there  were  glimpses  of 
light,  flashes  of  a  strange  sympathetic 
intelligence,  a  something  that  would  in 
an  instant  strike  from  heart  to  heart  — 
from  eye  to  eye— a  something  that  ren- 
dered even  contradiction  from  each  other 
more  dear  than  acquiescence  from  any 
other  cceatore  in  the  world. 

He  waA  Eleanor's  son,  too.    The  living 
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nourished  against  his  unhappy  wife's 
memory,  to  find  how  thoroughly  sincere 
in  intention,  at  least,  she  had  been  towards 
him.  How  entirely  the  fatal  dissimulation 
ahe  had  practised  had  arisen  from  a  gene- 
rous regard  to  his  happiness;  how  truly 
ahe  had  loved  and  respected  him,  even 
whilst  another  was  the  secret  master  of 
her  heart;  and  how  faithfully  and  affec- 
tionately she  had  endeavoin^  not  only 
to  constitute  his  happiness,  but  to  find 
her  own  in  their  union. 

He  understood  at  last  the  full  worth  of 
the  being  whom  he  had  so  passionately 
adored ;  and  he  had  the  consolation, 
sorrowful,  but  great,  of  restoring  her  to 
that  place  in  his  esteem  which  she  had 
forfeited.  The  fierce  war  of  contending 
passions  was  subdued ;  a  sweet  but  settled 
peace  succeeded;  and  from  the  time  this 
change  in  his  feelings  took  place,  he  kept 
Edwin  at  home.  Hitherto  he  had  main- 
tained the  appearance  he  at  first  felt,  or 
assumed,  of  the  greatest  indifference  to 
the  child,  and  he  had  suffered  him,  after 
his  mother's  death,  to  be  claimed  and 
carried  away  by  Lady  Whamdiffe,  who 
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took  equal  comfort  and 
spoiling  the  lovely  little  creature  in  every 
possible  inamier;  but  lieuceforward  the 
father  took  him  to  himself. 

Lady  Wliarncliffe  made  every  opposi- 
tion in  her  power.  The  idea  of  pladng 
this  sweet  child  under  the  care  of  "that 
beetled-browed  \Tilgar  step-mother  of  his," 
as  she  designated  the  present  Mrs.  Lang- 
ford,  was  not  to  be  endured.  Iloweier, 
she  was  in  some  degree  pacified  by  Ban*  J 
dal's  assurance  that,  aware  of  the  ad- 
vanta^s,  in  many  respects,  of  his  long 
residence  vntii  the  polished  "Wliamclitfes, 
he  was  ready  to  promise,  that  the  bor 
should  he  much  ^ith  her ;  and  also  by  a*- 
suriiii,'  herself  that  Edwin,  who  was  a  Iwlit 
si)iritcd  little  Icllon-,  blue-eyed  and  fair- 
haired  as  he  was,  "  would  soon  tluTisU 
tliat  black,  rascally,  little  imp  of  Madame 
Woodly  Laugford's  to  atoms,  if  he  dared 
to  vex  liim." 

jUadame  AVoodly  Langford,  as  Lidy 
"WhamelitFe  chose  to  call  her,  showed  no 
disposition  to  be  beliiudliand  with  the 
worst  step-dame  that  ever  was  maligned 
in  old  legend.     She  perfectly  adored  lier 
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own  Ugly  little  son,  and  was  ready  to  feel 
everything  which  selfish,  motherly  jea- 
lousy could  inspire,  against  the  beautiful 
elder  brother.  That  noble  animated 
child,  with  his  large  Danish  blue  ^es, 
his  lovely  fEur  comjdexion,  his  open  brow, 
his  profusion  of  fine  curling  hair,  his 
^peaking  countenance  and  graceful  ges- 
tures, conlxasted  very  unfavourably  with 
her  own  dark,  sullen,  thin,  withering, 
tinprq[)osses8ing  diild ;  who,  however,  had 
been  so  flattered  and  indulged  since  he 
came  into  the  world,  that  had  he  been 
heir-apparent  of  these  three  United  King- 
doms, he  could  hardly  have  been  made 
of  more  importance. 

He  was  a  young  child  still  when  Edwin 
came  to  live  at  home,  but  it  was  not  too 
early  for  him  to  feel  that,  to  the  full 
extent,  he  was  king  in  his  own  nursery, 
lord  paramount  of  all  the  playthings  and 
ehildish  possessions  of  the  place,  and  he 
resented  the  irruption  of  the  new-comer, 
and  resisted  to  the  uttermost  any  claim 
upon  his  part,  to  share  in  its  indulgences 
and  immimities. 

Edwin  was  generous  and  high-hearted» 
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and,  like  other  generous  higfa-faearteA^ 
ehililren,  prone  to  love  and  prompt  tc^ 
yield.  Yet  )ie  bad  a  spirit  of  Ids  ox™_  ^ 
and  moreover  he  had  a  niirse  of  his  own  ; 
and  between  the  two  nurses  the  jeaioi»._s 
rivalry  excited  was  still  keener  than  b«3>- 
tween  the  two  children. 

Meadows,  the  young  Edwin's  nurae, 
considered  herself  entitled,  as  nurse  to  tli^ 
heir-apparent,  to  a  liigher  position  and  to 
more  respect  and  observance  than  ths^ 
which  Roberts,  as  attendant  on  the 
son,  ought  to  claim. 

But  Koberts  was  in  possession,  and 
had  been  from  the  iirst  Install.'d  as  head- 
nurse  in  the  reigning  Mrs.  LangfonVs 
family,  with  the  additional  dignity,  more- 
over, of  ha^"ing  a  maid  exclusively  to  wait 
upon  herself. 

Meadows  had  to  get  one  of  the  house- 
maids, or  who  she  could,  to  biing  up 
water  and  carry  up  and  donn  for  her. 
Koberts  had  only  to  command  and  to  lie 
olieyed;  and  she  obstinately  resisted  the 
slightest  attempts  upon  the  part  of  the 
luider-nurse  to  show  licr  obligingness  by 
making  herself  in  any  way  useful. 
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There  Priest— for   this   singular  name 

ing  been,  time  out  of  mind,  an  here- 

ditary    appendage    of   the  heirs    of   the 

farxiily,  Mrs.  Langford  had  insisted  upon 

gi^VTng  it  her  son,  Bandal  Priest  Langford 

bexTig  his  father's  name,  his  grandfather's, 

aixcl    his  great    grandfather's    likewise — 

tlx^re  Priest  had  been  accustomed  to  sit, 

^Xttonarch  of  all  he  surveyed,  at  the  head 

of     his    own    nursery-table,    were    it    at 

^injier  or  were  it  at  tea;  but  now,  when 

^dwin   appeared    upon    the    scene,    this 

P^^etension  upon  the  part  of  the  second 

^^^    was  by  Mrs.   Meadows    vigorously 

^sisted.     She  loudly  asserted  before  the 

*^^o  children,  who,  staring  with  all  their 

^y^s  and  listening  with  all  their  ears,  stood 

•*^^^e  watching  the  issue  of  the  contest, 

T^t  the  head  of  the  table  belonged  of 

^S*it  to  the  heir. 

^I^he  heir  of  Ravenscliffe,  and  what  was 

P^^e  he  who  was  not  the  heir  of  Bavens- 

f^^fiffe,  in  this  manner  received  their  first 

^^^Tessions   as  to  the  profit  and  loss  of 

^^^^  relative  positions.    The  mortification 


"^  t;lie  deposed  child,  as  may  well  be  be- 
^"^^j  fiar  exceeded  in  strength  the  satis- 


;,i&er 


t«rifei 


V  fv  tfe  flirt  tine 

■  jiiriiiiiBii  ■  iifliiiriMlilli      "Letiatf 
^  ^  tf  ^  MoAmm.     IWr.  PneA* 

jmiA  has  jws  wfeK  iiMeed  to  suncBd^   , 

icC  :r;-th-;7.     S::  Li^  chair  side  by  sid^ 
wtii  TT.-.T.-: — «-Zl  ihat  dO;  b-:ihy  ?"" 

I'r.;^-    Tii     cneiiiied     at    being   called 
"  ":t"  T,"     £-d    doublv    resentful    at    tUe- 
cr::^:iL~i-r-:ni=  v^i^j  in  which  the  word  wa^ 
u::eT>?ii.  a:id  hj  litile  mortified  by  bein^ 
inTiirti  lo  >L:'ire-  3  jririleire  till  then  excli*" 
?:t-:  ;  "ru:  b:>  tt-:\js  stopped,  and  be  suffere*^- 
Liniitlf  TO    he-   placed    side   br    side  wit  t* 
Edwii:,  Lii  the  head  of  the  table, — wher-*'^ 
be  s;"!!  piayini:  with  his  bread  and  butlc^*" 
in  ~uiky  silence,  and  everi"  now  and  the-^** 
castiiiir  looks  of  sidlen  envy  at  his  brothe:*^" 

Mrs.  Lancford    hnd  seemed  inclined  r^"* 
first  to  take  an  actire  and  decisive   pa*^^ 
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^  these  nursery  dissensions,  and  to  assert 

^or    her  son  a  claim  to  dignities  and  in- 

doJLgences  to  which  he  had  no  right ;  but 

OA.     one  occasion,  when  Bandal  Langford 

^;^pened  to  overhear  a  debate  upon  this 

^l>ject,  he  had  at  once  interfered,  and 

^"tli  so  high  a  hand,  setting  down  Mrs. 

I^»xigford    and    h^  pretensions  with    so 

^>ich  sarcastic  severity,  and  deciding  the 

n^^Mter  so  haughtily  in  favour  of  his  first- 

^xm,  that  the  matter  was  henceforward 

settled.   Much  to  the  mortification  of  Mrs. 

I^ioigford,  and  the  cause  of  great  hidden 

J^sclousy  and  dislike  on  her  part. 

IFrom  that  time  she  might  be  said  to 
lia»l;e  Edwin.  She  hated  him,  as  a  child — 
slxe  hated  him  still  more,  as  a  boy — she 
i>^eaded  and  hated  him  yet  more  when  a 
young  man.  She  was  his  hidden,  impla- 
^^^We,  and  persevering  enemy,  and  the  main 
P^Upose  of  her  life  seemed  to  be,  by  every 
^^[^®8to8  in  her  power,  to  sap  the  founda- 
^oxijs  of  his  £GLther's  predilections,  and  to 
^^enom  any  causes  of  opposition  or  con- 
/''^^ction  which  might  arise.  To  advance 
^  own  son  in  every  possible  way  was  the 


Xi.-rT7'-"snjrTT- 


tajifBX  laaiL  «^iufl>  Ak  vas  persennnglj 
ta«.aiAH|HHk  tf  dis.  hn  first  cue 
I  feifand  in  bv^ 

rat 

lall 

in  gn».^ 

■■■■■rM  Ik  «mCi(aal.  setting  on  tN^« 

3B1>  fffOilfif  4n  K  tBB  fBBMB  RlKnt  DC. 

!  of  a  Tcty  dows^ 
E  kept  liy  kts  oK— 

Ml  ^^1  WXk  bo-  Che  presnt  tuqiimie^ 
«f  tte  hif «»  as  Mrddnr  compsred  witS* 
hn-  vims  if  ailatioa.  Shp  seemed  re^- 
Mhvi  Otf  fkiest  sbmU  as  &r  cxod  bi^ 

^-^*»fr  iz.  sV:^cs  and  If^rainir,  as  h^ 
v:^  tX-fL-p!*^.  rv  Hn:  in  overr  oihor  war. 

It.  :bc  E^isr-iimo.  whilst,  as  a  partial  and 
iz".r-rir;;iTi3i\:  isoilu^r,  slio  was  thus  intent 
iiTv-n  Trh:^  >lix-  oondderwi  the  interests  of 
bor  >on.  she  spjvats  to  havi'  almost  orer- 
lookcd  the  iinle  Emma,  who  ^^"as  allowd 
to  scramble  about  the  wixhIs,  and  do  almost 
exactly  what  she  liked,  when  out  of  hor 
mother's  sisht ;  but  be  it  luiderstood  thai 
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she  was  expected  to  be  implicitly  obedient 
when  in  it.  Emma,  wild,  rough,  and  daring, 
was  always  tearing  her  frocks,  dabbling 
ber  petticoats,  getting  into  scrapes,  ready 
to  double  her  fist  in  her  own  defence,  and 
for  ever  obtruding  herself  where  nobody 
^^anted  her;  so  that  before  she  was  ten 
years  old,  she  had  established  for  herself 
*te  character  of  being  the  most  odious  bore 
^Jid  inveterate  tom-boy  that  ever  disgraced 
*  faanily.  And  yet,  in  spite  of  the  offen* 
^^e  ruden^s  of  her  manners,  and  her 
^U^,  untamed  appearance,  there  was  a 
^'^i^ething  in  Emma's  large,  sparkling 
^^<5k  eyes,  her  fresh  and  open  counte- 
^^l^ioe,  and  the  good-humoured  expression 
^  her  mouth,  which  promised  better 
^^^^Hgs, — ^a  better  promise  than,  from  the 
^^^er  indiscipline  in  which  she  was  allowed 
^  live,  there  seemed  any  chance  of  being 
*^*fonned. 

Thus  the  family  of  Randal  Langford 

*^^  grown  up.    And  now  Edwin  is  just 

^^^md  of  age :  and  with  much  secret  heart- 

^^roxning  and  envy  has  Mrs.  Langford  wit- 

^tesaed  the  ceremonies  with  which  it  was  the 

bvariable  custom  of  the  family  to  celebrate 
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and  endeavour  to  excite  sympathy  with  a 
set  of  good-for-nothing  fellows  (because 
they  are  not  allowed  to  ramble  about  other 
people's  property,  ready  for  all  sorts  of 
mischief ;  and  because  they  are  not  allowed 
to  snare  hares  and  pheasants,  certainly  fed 
upon  no  com  of  theirs,)  when  I  simply 
state  the  fact,  that  Black  Will  was  not  in 
otiher  respects  a  bad  fellow,  such  as  many 
poachers,  I  am  sorry  to  say  are, — ^though 
some  are  not. 

That  he  was  not  likely  to  improve,  or 
continue  among  the  not  very  bad,  if  he 
persisted  in  his  lawless  trade,  Edwin  was 
as  well  aware  as  was  his  father ;  but  he 
differed  as  to  the  means  to  be  pursued  in 
reclaiming  him.  And  as  was  usually  the 
case  when  he  thought  himself  in  the  right 
and  the  good  of  another  was  concerned,  he 
persisted  in  considering  the  matter  in  his 
own  way. 

Black  WiU  had  been  caught  by  the 
gamekeeper  the  night  before,  whilst  look- 
ing after  his  springes  for  pheasants,  in  one 
of  the  woods.  The  yoimg  fellow  was  still 
in  custody  at  the  keeper's  lodge,  and  had 


aoK  vet  been  broB^  fcHtaie  tac  m^^ 
ti  ke  aanmitted  to  fOKH. 

"Vki*  fid  Edwin  d>?    Ike  fasti 

Wi^as  wK  have  seen,  to  gotstfej 

nU  Hnmphrqre— who  eme  to  li 

distress,  otzd^  like  ad 

to  sectmd  him  vhHstj 

with  3£r.  l^mgfonL 

when  he  found  i 
mercy  vain,  and  chat, 
imder  the  provocati 
S&  at  fco  perseverance,  was  besinK 
svg  w^y  to  tkit  harshness  of  nu 
■mhaai  Edtrin  coiild  never  witness 
ME  iXcesflTe,  almost  shuddering  j 
■i>  aes:  step  was,  as  we  have 
■»  vnt  die  room.  —  and  go  —  w 
3kbs  m  che  keeper's  lodge.     For 
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bad  storv  I  h( 


-TinL  this 

^^  4UU  the 

w  iKtbt    baci 

^1^  -wth  riiat  Look  of  fivsh,  open-lii 

^md^  vtinm  made  him  the  faroui 


>Lmg  man,  upon  eni 
kitchen   of   the  ko 
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Poor  Will,  in  much  distress,  was  sitting 
by  the  fire,  his  head  buiied  in  his  hands, 
his  air  the  most  disconsolate. 

"  This  is  a  shocking  bad  history  I  hear 
of  you,  "Will.  How  come  you,  my  lad,  to 
take  to  such  courses  ?  You  ought  to  have 
known  better.  Will.  You  bore  the  cha- 
racter of  being  an  honest  fellow — a  lad  of 
honour — ^but  what  is  poaching  ?  Is  it  not 
another  name  for  stealing?  No  honest, 
or  honourable  man  will  do  that.  You 
should  not  have  done  it  —  indeed,  you 
should  not  have  done  it.  Will.'* 

**Why,  sir — ^why,  Mr.  Edwin — sorry  I 
am,  very  sorry.  And  more  ashamed  am  I 
to  stand  before  you,  Mr.  Edwin,  having 
done  that  which  you  signify  as  stealing — 
though  sure  and  certain  am  I,  it  never 
struck  me  in  that  light,  or  I  would  not 
have  done  it — ^no,  I'd  ha'  cut  my  right 
hand  off  sooner  than  I'd  ha'  done  it." 

"  But  how  could  you  be  such  a  dolt  and 
an  idiot,  Will,  as  not  to  look  upon  it  in  that 
light?" 

"  Why,  sir,  you  see  as  how  I  was  told — 
many  there  be  in  this  country  as  hold  to 
it — ^as  how  game  be  of  the  free  commonersi 

VOL.   III.  c 
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of  nature,  and  one  man  has  a  right  to  it 
just  as  good  as  another.  There  be  no 
gamekeepers,  or  such  like,  iii  the  Aroerican 
or  Afriean  woods  and  wilds,  as  I've  heard 
teU." 

"  True  enough ;  but  American  and 
Airican  nilds  are  not  parted  and  parcelled, 
and  bought  and  sold,  and  settled  by  the 
laws  to  be  tliis  man's  and  that.  You 
can't  and  must  not  compare  the  two  cases, 
"Will ;  for  they  are  altogether  differpnt. 
Here,  the  land  is  portioned  out  to  separate 
men's  possession ;  and,  in  consequence, 
they  go  to  great  expense  upon  it ;  and 
they  grow,  at  much  cost,  the  food  upon 
wliich  these  irild  creatures  subsist;  and, 
therefore,  they  have  a  right  to  them— n 
right  neither  you  nor  I  can  have  to  what 
is  reared  upon  another  man's  Innd  ;  and, 
besides,  you  can't  go  upon  another  man's 
land,  by  tlu;  law  of  this  country,  to  ijL't 
at  the  game,  ivithout  committing  3 
trespass.  All  this,  perhaps,  seems  hard  to 
some  of  you;  but,  depend  upon  it,  "^'iU. 
the  law  that  protects  the  great  and  slroni: 
man  in  the  possession  of  his  ])roiierty, 
shows   its  strength  still   more  in  that  it 
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shields  the  poor  weak,  man  in  the  pos- 
session of  his.  We  can't  Kve  in  the 
brotherhood  of  civil  society,  and  have  the 
immunities  and  privileges  of  a  naked 
savage  at  the  same  time.  My  lad,  you 
and  other  lawless  fellows  like  you,  ought 
to  recollect  this  when  they  feel  cramped 
and  fettered  by  the  usages  and  customs  of 
a  well-ordered  country.  We  can't  have 
everything  at  once.  If  there  is  to  be 
property,  many  a  man  will  feel  that  of 
another  come  in  his  way.  If  there  must 
be  laws  for  all,  there  may  be  times  when 
many  of  us  would  be  glad  to  be  well  rid 
of  them:  but  this  won't  do  —  we  must 
take  the  good  and  the  bad  together ;  and 
if  the  law  will  not  allow  another  man  to 
come  into  your  garden,  break  your  hedge, 
and  cut  your  cabbages,  or  even  shoot  the 
throstles  on  your  cherry-tree,  which  build 
there  every  spring,  and  which  you  and 
your  children  are  so  fond  of — neither  vnR 
it  allow  you  to  trample  down  my  father's 
copses,  and  break  his  trees,  and  kiU  the 
game  which  he  preserves  and  feeds  at  so 
much  expense  and  care.  You  may  call  it 
hard   and   unjust,    if  you  will;    but    I 

c  2 
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call  it  just  and  equal.  Moreover,  it  keeps 
you  ill  your  bed  at  due  hours  (rf  llie 
nia;bt,  and  out  of  the  company  of  a  net  of 
good-for-nothing  rajiscallioiis ;  and  thus, 
the  law  is  your  best  Mend  in  every  sense, 
Master  "William." 

"Ohl  Mr.  Edwin,  if  I  had  but  tbouclit 
of  this  before.  All  you  say  is  as  true  as 
gold.  If  I  bad  but  looked  upon  it  in  tliat 
light,  never — never,  would  I  liave  set  a 
spring — not  to  save  my  life,  sir — And  no«t 
to  be  transpoi-ted  for  seven  years — seren 
years,  lEr.  Edwin  ! — think  of  that.  Xai 
wbiit's  to  l)ecome  of  my  wife,  poor 
MuLji^ie,  and  my  helpless  babes  ?  Ob 
sir  !  sir ! — '\A''ill  Mr.  Langford  show  uo 
mercy  ?  " 

"I  can't  tell  you;  I  fear  not.  Mv 
father,  you  know,  considers  it  a  matter  of 
principle  to  carry  the  laws  of  his  country 
into  execution." 

"-\jid  do  your  do  you?  Oh,  ilr. 
Edwin  1  —  Se\"en    years    for    a    brace  ot" 

"  iSo,  I  do  not." 

'■  Eiit  wlint  can  I  do?  What  iiuisl  I 
do?"  aiul  tlic  poor  man  ln'sjjaii  to  wriDi,' 
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his  hands  in  the   extremity  of   his  dis- 
tress. 

"Just  walk  out  of  that  door,"  said 
Edwin,  taking  a  pass-key  from  his  pocket 
and  applying  it  to  a  back-door  of  the 
kitchen,  which  opened  into  the  thick 
wood,  surrounding  the  lodge,  "  and  walk 
off ;  and  manage  to  keep  yourself  hidden 
until  I  tell  old  Humphreys  what  you  had 
best  do.  For  as  to  being  locked  up  with 
fetters,  in  a  jail,  for  I  don't  know  how 
long,  and  then  being  tried  and  transported 
for  seven  years,  all  for  stealing  a  brace  of 
hares — I  hold  it  to  be  a  cruel  and  unjust 
measure  to  a  man,  and  I,  for  one,  will 
neither  be  art  or  part  in  it.  So,"  opening 
the  door  as  he  spoke,  "  off  with  you ;  and 
1*11  sit  here  by  the  fire,  keeping  your 
place  warm  till  the  keeper  comes." 
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CHAPTER  II. 


Oh  ihune !     Oh  (eu  and  pun  '.  jc  mot?  life  vmj.— 

A  burden  hui  to  beari 
The  ir*f  of  dialh,  at  lime*,  Menu  not  more  dreirr 

Thtti  oury.  through  dart  despair  1 

W.  C.  Blnne 


The  ail*  rushed  fresh  and  sweet  into  the 
cottage,  as  the  door  opened,  giving  a  view 
of  the  copsy  and  glady  wood  beyond,  now 
in  all  the  glorious  hea\y  green  of  snnuncr. 
Slight  intervals  between  tlie  trees  afforded 
views  of  the  vrild  and  moory  niountauis 
beyond,  and  fresh  rushed  the  blood  to  tlie 
sallow  cheek  of  Black  "Will,  as  seizing  the 
liand  of  Ills  benefactor,  he  impressed  iipou 
it  a  passionate  kiss,  then  darted  fonvanis, 
and  was  out  of  sight  in  a  moment. 

Edwin,  having  closed  and  lockerl  the 
door  after  liim,  returned  to  the  chair  the 
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young  man  had  quitted,  and  sat  down. 
He  was  resolved  to  wait  there  for  an  hour 
at  least,  in  order  to  ensure  the  escape  of 
Black  Will,  by  detaining  the  keeper, 
should  he  return  to  look  after  his  pri- 
soner; whom,  it  may  seem,  he  had  left 
but  slenderly  guarded.  The  keeper  had 
reKed,  upon  the  impossibility  of  his 
escape  from  the  little  room  in  which  he 
had  shut  him  up,  for  the  window  was 
closely  defended  by  what  are  called  iron 
stanchions,  and  the  door  was  fastened  by 
a  huge  lock  and  chain,  which  Edwin's 
pass-key  opened.  WOl,  being  without 
tools  of  any  sort,  even  his  knife  having 
been  taken  away  when  he  was  searched, 
could  not  by  possibility  have  forced  it, 
even  if  he  had  thought  of  attempting  such 
a  thing, — ^a  matter  which,  poor  fellow,  in 
his  despondency,  it  entered  not  into  his 
head  to  do. 

Edwin,  then,  having  stood  at  the  door 
some  little  time,  watching  till  the  figure 
of  Black  Will  was  lost  among  the  thick 
branches  of  the  underwood  which  grew 
80  closely  round  the  back  of  the  cottage, 
having  gazed  a  little    round    upon    the 
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scene,  and  filled  his  soul  with  the  beaur 
tifnl  images    alforded  by  th&t  woalland 
nature   of  which   he  was  so  passionately 
fond,  closed  the  door,  locked  it,  ivtumcA  ' 
the  pass-key  to  ]iis  pocket,  and  came  aud. ' 
sat  down  upon  the  chair  which  Black  ^iA4 
had  just  occupied.     Seated  there,  in  slill-fl 
ness  and  solitude, — for  the  only  sounds  t^ 
be  heard  was  the  sort  of  whispers  whid^ 
seems  always  i^ing;  on  among  the  summefll 
leaves, — the  clucking  of  a  hen  with  lia4 
chickens    under    the    window, — now   an<^ 
then  the  crow  of  a  pheasant  in  the  wooi 
— seated    there,    and    the    first    hurry  oi 
delight,  at  the  idea  that  the  poor  feUoxv 
was  at  Klierty,  over,  Edwin  began  to  reflect 
upon  what  he  had  done.     He  asked  liimself 
whctlicr  he  had  .been  right   or  ^Tong^ 
Avliat  his   fiither    icoidd   tliink  of  it,  and 
how,   in   common   justice,    he    ong/it   to 
think    of  it.     Questions   not    to   be  verr 
satisfactorily   answered,    when    once  thcv 
were  put — for  as  to  the  right  and  wrong 
of  assisting  Black  AVill  to  escape,  I  knoff 
of  few  so  di0icult.     It  is  a  liard  matter  to 
decide  whether  wc  are  to  set  ourselves  up 
for  judges    of  an    existing    law, — not    as 
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urds  the  alteration  and  improvement 
t,  but  as  to  the  obeying  or  defying  its 
lisitions,  so  long  as  it  continues  to 
t.  It  is  another  hard  question,  which 
^ps  is  only  the  same  in  other  words 
etail,  how  far  we  are  bound  to  detain, 
LOW  far  we  are  warranted  in  assisting 
escape  of  a  prisoner,  whom  we  know 
be  guilty  of  an  infraction  of  the 
ate,  but  whose  offence  is,  in  our  judg- 
t,  by  that  very  statute,  visited  with 
unishment  contrary  to  the  rules  of 
iral  equity- 
he  natural  feeling  of  mankind  un- 
rtionably  in  this  latter  case  runs  in 
•ur  of  the  offender,  as  is  proved  by 

experience  of  every  day  ;  and  I 
^tion  whether  there  would  be  a  man 
e  found  now  who  would  assist  in  the 
lecution,  or  refuse  to  favour  the  escape, 
ne  whose  sentence,  if  convicted,  would 
o  be  hanged  for  stealing  five  shillings 

dwelling-house. 

o  Edwin,  the  punishment  of  transpor- 
m  for  poaching  two  hares  appeared 
cmous;  and  he  could  not  endure  the 
.  of  a  good-natured  young  scapegrace 
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^iicli  weight   among  his  father's  depen- 
iexkis. 

"Would  it  not  have  been  better  to  have  let 
LSk'tters  take  their  course,  and  then  have 
s^^  all  his  influence  in  behalf  of  miti* 
Girfcaon  of  punishment  ?  Was  not  poaching 
^very  injurious  thing,  not  as  regarded  the 
iL^sxe  destruction  of  game, — ^that  was  a 
OLOiive,  as  you  wiU  believe,  which  entered 
Ltrtle  or  not  at  all  into  his  consideration, — 
3Vit  as  respects  the  moral  habits  of  those 
wrlio  surrounded  him  ? 

flow  injurious    a   practice  it  must  be 
*^  these  half-civilized  rustics  to  assemble 

^^^ight  in  order  to  creep  out  in  secret  and 
^^tixnit  a  breach  of  the  law,  doing  what 
^^^^^  by  the  very  necessity  of  the  case 
'  -  deed  of  darkness  ;  and.  simply  as 
a  deed  of  very  injurious  moral 
upon  the  susceptible  imaginations 
16  uncultivated.  And  moreover,  per- 
'*^^c*ated  in  defiance  of  the  secret  inti- 
^■^^rfoiiB  of  each  man's  conscience,  how- 
^^**  much  he  might  slur  the  matter  over 
^  ^fciimself.  It  required  no  great  necessity 
*  'iperoeption  to  decide  that  these  things 
^'^^'^^^^t  be  excessively  bad. 


.kii»^lr»«< 


^^^«b> 


-  .fT-— -   :i  .,xr:'iuot  wrre  » 

.s(f    Trurd'^t     >».>     LIW3:  arable: 

TZ'fcr:  ^-iens^Ie  to  all  the 

•rx^-  ■ill.:  "SToci:  CT  the  crime 
>;.  Hr  -s-bc-  never  spartil 
.■L7.i;::n,>::in^vs  what  tliev 
!i.>t:a;';d  lo  neither  oicu** 
::rr,'ti  .:j,ci':c  ;Vr  :be  iiiiinjs  of  olbeis. 
ilji  ii:ler.  -". •_:!!  ih-iiiiL^'a  such  poiUS 
— :-:>.-e  ?i-'  7'rt-ry  i.vlucs, — he  disiiirm'i 
iri  v;c  vb_m  h'.  esteemed  and  rospet'lfJ 
>r/:zii  »'er-.?,  in>i  Icved  with  lluu  slraa?^ 
I'.'vv  wii.-fc  -«i~a>  tie  m'ing  inijuilse  of  iu^ 
heort- 

This    Lr.::    :Li:i:.r   would,  he    knew.  If 
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xceedingly  displeased, — perliaps  offended 
Ast  forgiyeness. 

He  understood  his  father's  temper  hut 
oo  welL  He  must  disapprove  his  eon- 
luct, — and  what  might  not  he  the  extent 
){  his  anger?  He  would  consider  it  as 
k  personal  afiGront  to  himself, — and  what 
personal  affiront  had  he  ever  hcen  known 
o  forgive? 

Edwin  hegan  to  feel  very  uncomfortahle. 
[t  was  not  that  he  exactly  feared  his 
Ather.  He  was  a  high-spirited  cou- 
•ageous  being,  and  in  one  sense  it  might 
36  said  he  feared  nothing:  but  he  loved 
B^andal  Langford,  and  when  he  was  dis- 
pleased and  angry,  the  pain  his  son  felt  is 
aot  to  be  described. 

So  he  sat  there,  digesting  these  unplea- 
sant thoughts,  for  something  more  than 
balf  an  hour;  his  disagreeable  reflections 
3¥ery  now  and  then  brightened  as  with  an 
irresistible  gush  of  joy,  as  the  thought 
Sashed  up  that  Black  Will  was  safe, — at 
liberty, — scouring  the  country  in  freedom, 
md  that  every  ten  minutes  the  game- 
keeper delayed  his  return,  the  chance  of 
tus  being  retaken  was  diminishing. 


'"•'*•. 
»*..( 
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About  three-quarters  of  an  hour  iius;lit 
have  elapsed  in  tliis  way,  when  at  last  iht? 
voice  of  tlie  keeper  was  heard  calliitg  to 
his  do^  as  he  entered  the  kitchen,  snA, 
approacliing  the  room  where  Edwin  sat, 
he  unlocked  the  door,  expecting  to  see  hii^ 
prisoner  sitting  there  as  he  had  left  him. 

A  man  there  certainly  was,  seated  i*> 
the  chair  by  the  fire ;  but  not  Black  "ffUl. 
assuredly — and  when  he  turned  his  hca^ 
and  lifted  up  his  face,  the  keeper  recog- 
nized his  younff  master. 

"  You,  sir,  here  I  "  he  exclaimed,  as- 
tonished, "  And  where,^ — where  is  that 
rascal,  my  prisoner  ?  " 

"  Over  the  hills  and  fai"  away,  hv  llii* 
time,"  said  Hdwin. 

"  What  cnii  you  mean  hy  that,  JIasfer 
Edwin  r  I  left  litm  safe  enough  here." 

"  It's  not  ^ory  s:ifo  custody  ^hen  a  man 
is  left  locked  up  in  a  little  room  like  thi? 
upon  the  ground-floor,  and  two  doors  nmi 
one  window  to  it,"  said  Edwin. 

"  But  the  window  is  close  barrctl,  am! 
all  tlie  bars  in  their  places,  and  the  door 
was  still  locketl  r "  gouig  up  to  it,  ai"' 
shakins  it ;  "  and  so  was  the  otlicr  b;irn'ii 
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e; — and  how  you  got  in,  Master 

I,  and  how  he  got  out  puzzles  me  to 

But  I  know  what  the  squire  will 

)  it,  happen  as  it  might;  namely, 

t's  all  my  fault  for  having  been  so 

ss ; — ^though  sure  and  certain  I  had 

afe,  and  unless  he's  gone  through 

3yhole, — or  the  devil  has  carried  him 

a  gale  of  wind, — I'm  sure  I  can't 

how  he  went .  .  .  but  excuses,  we  all 

don't  serve  with  the  squire,  and  I 

lose  my  place  as  sure  as  I  stand 

and  I  have  served  him,  man  and 

this  five-and-forty  year.      Oh,  dear ! 

iar!     Who'd  have  thought  it,   and 

ould  it  be !"    Thus  the  poor  keeper 

ejaculating,  as  he  went  j&rom  door  to 

»w,  j&rom  window  to  door, — shaking 

anchions  of  the  one,  and  trying  the 

of  the  other,  and  for  the  twentieth 

assuring  himself  that  all  was  just  as 

tit. 

>h  dear  !  oh  dear !  What  will  become 
.  all  ?  I  am  sure  I  would  rather  have 
wo  hundred  pounds  than  that  this 
i  have  happened.  Oh,  dear!  oh, 
3ould  I  be  so  overseen  as  to  leave 
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faim  ?  Yon  snid  right,  master  Edwin,  and 
it's  just  what  the  squire  will  sav. — ^It  wis 
careless,  no  doiiht,  and  the  squire  nevw 
Ibi^ves  anj-thing  what's  careless.— Bill 
who'd  a  thought  he  could  ha'  got  throui,^ 
the  keyhole,  or  hetweeu  them  stancluons, 
as  sure  he  must  have  done — but  thm  the 
iiTndow's  fastened  inside, — how  could  it 
be  ?  how  could  it  be  ?  Now  I'm  ruined, 
dead  ruined  1  Oh,  sure  what  an  mdiu^ 
day  this  one  lias  been  to  me ! " 

"  But,  sir," — stiddenly  coming  up  to 
Ednin,  wiio  stood  there  with  his  back  to 
the  wall,  e\iug  the  poor  keeper  with  much 
compassion,  and  with  the  perplexity  and 
ilisconifitiirc  of  his  luind  vory  much  in- 
creased by  this  new  aspect  of  things. 
— "  sir,  you've  been  fastened  up  here 
mth  the  prisoner,  or  I  should  sny  with- 
out him.  You  can  tell,  mayhap. — Pray. 
Avas  he  gone  when  you  came  in,  or  ho>r 
\\as  it  ? — lio^"  was  it  ?  AMuit  a  fool  I  am 
losinjf  time,  vexing  myself  like  a  hnhy. 
perhaps  it's  not  long.  Do  toll  mc,  good 
Master  Ethvin,  do  you  know  anything-'" 

"  Yes,  Greenlow,  I  know  all  about  ii- 
Dou't  vex  yourself  in  tliis  wav.     I  oiu}' 
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am  in  fault;    no  blame  will  fall   upon 
you." 

"  You  in  the  wrong  ?  How  came  you 
to  be  in  the  wrong  ? — ^No,  Master  Edwin, 
it's  very  kind  and  generous,  and  like 
yourself  to  be  ready  to  take  the  blame 
upon  your  own  shoulders;  but  there'll 
be  no  putting  the  change  upon  Master 
Langford.  The  squire  was  never  known 
to  let  off  the  wrong  doer  or  punish  the 
right  one.  I  can't  say  as  how  I  think 
myself  so  very  much  to  blame,  but  he'll 
think  so,  and  it's  all  one — ^he  never  for- 
gives a  servant  for  a  breach  of  duty,  be 
it  done  with  intention  or  without  in- 
tention; all's  as  one  to  the  squire — He 
takes  no  excuses — ^what's  done  is  done. 
And  to  think  I  have  served  him  flvc-and- 
forty  years,  and  to  be  turned  adrift  at 
last !     Oh,  Master  Edwin ! " 

And  the  poor  gamekeeper,  quite  over- 
come with  his  feelings,  sat  down  upon 
the  vacant  chair,  and  began  to  cry  like 
a  child,  the  big  tears  coursing  each  other 
rapidly  dowTi  his  bronzed  and  weather- 
worn cheeks.  Edwin  could  bear  this  no 
longer. 

VOL.    III.  D 


"■SoH^  Cr ' I  mhm;"  he  said,  conuag 
^taae  op  m  cEus  hegptti  and  lajing  lis 
taad  afiB  Ub  Aarite-,  Ik  bent  iom 
wA  boftai  ban  m  tfe  ftce  so  fcindlrl 
"daat  or,  ht  good  Ulonr;  tou  an  not 
ttc  kMt  to  bfam%  snd  I  am  sonr  I  «^ 
jfjlhiiig  to  Miafa»  ran  fitncr  so.— Tlie 
^Um  tnA  of  the  case  U.  I  let  BUk 
Wm  ODt  I7  that  door  with  mr  father's 
paai  far,  wliicfa  I  chaicgd  to  have  in  my 
podECt,"  produdng^  it,  "for  I  was  reiy  J 
«oiTT  for  him,  and  rexed  at  Ii«irf  at  what 
■.r.-L-i  han:;in3  over  Id-  ht?ad. — And  now, 
wL-itjer  I  have  dor.e  «Ton:r  or  riijht,  God 
kn-j-.vs,  for  I  am  ■jure  I  do  not  —  But 
uiT;n2  or  ri^'ht,  :h'.'  detxi  is  mine,  :ind  I'll 
tak>?  i;iX)d  care  !•>  t^xciilpate  you  entirely, 
t:;r»..'nlovv.-^ 

■■And  t'.-U  your  lather  you  doliberatfly 
iimi  '  i'  tixoLl  purpose  eame  here  and  K't 
Blaek  Will  out  ?"  said  tlic  keejMT,  ^tariiii,' 
at  Eii'.vin  "ith  eyes  filled  with  dismay. 
"  Xa,  na,  that  will  never  do." 

"  It  must  do,— for  it's  unluckily  the 
truth,"  said  Edn"in,  forcing  a  lauirli. 

"  It  will  never,  never  do,"  rciK^l''" 
the    keeper,     "  ^Fiistcr    Langturd.      Vour 
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father,  sir, — ^why  it's  a  thing  he'd  never 
forgive,  this  flying  in  the  face  of  his 
authority,  as  one  may  say.  No,  not  even 
from  you,  Master  Edwin,  will  he  take 
it — ^And  his  anger,  when  his  spirit's  once 
up,  oh  1  it's  terrihle !  Na,  na,  this  he 
must  never,  never  know.  Master  Ed- 
win." 

"  I  thought  you  said  just  now  that  it 
was  indifferent  to  him  whether  he  was 
disobeyed  through  heedlessness  or  in- 
tention?" said  Edwin,  endeavouring  to 
speak  carelessly. 

"  Did  I  ?  Well,  that's  not  it  though. 
He  won't  forget  an  heedlessness — ^that  is, 
he'll  never  take  it  as  an  excuse.  *The 
tiling'^  done — ^I  care  not  why,  or  how,' 
he'll  say.  But  what  it  would  be  if  he 
gospected  any  one  really  dared  defy  and 
cross  him  in  this  way — a  thing  mortal 
mam  never  yet  ventured  upon — ^it  passes 
me  to  tell,  oh  I  it  passes  me  to  tell !  And 
his  own  son !  I'd  rather  a  thousand  anri 
a  thousand  times  stand  the  brunt  of  it 
myself — ^that  I  would." 

"  You're  a  very  generous  fellow.  Green- 
low,  I  see  that,"  said  the  young  man  ; 

D  2 
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*'  but  I  tliiiik  you  see  tliis  matter  in  qi 
too  serious  a  liglit.  My  father  loves  i 
aiid  I  oni  sure  I  love  and  respect  li 
I  may  liave  doue  wrong ;  I  don't  b 
— he  at  all  eyents  ivill  tliink  so.  H 
ever,  I  can  stand  his  displeasure. - 
can't  last  very  long — and  at  all  ev' 
poor  Black  "Will  lias  escaped  a  jail,  i 
take  my  word  for  it,  you  shan't  aif 
Greenlow."  ^ 

The  keeper  shook  his  head.  \ 

"You  shall  not  suffer. — I  am  reso 
upon  that,  at  all  events,"  repeated  Ed 
resolutely. 

The  keeper  shook  liis  head  aj^ain. 

"  What  do  you  mean  by  that  incp 
lous  shake  of  the  head,  Greenlow  ?  " 
Edwin;  "do  you  not  rely  upon  my  wc 
Do  you  think  I  would  stand  by,  and 
another  man  thrashed  in  my  place  r" 

"  'No,  that  you  wouhhi't,  I'll  be  swor 
rather  he  thrashed  in  his !  But,  it'll  ni 
never  do,  blaster  Edwin — trust  me, 
never  do — for  you  to  own  to  this — It  w 
— indeed,  it  won't  !  Better  let  me  ■ 
the  blame.  Never  mind  me — I  am  h 
poor  man,  and  a  servant ;  he  can  but  1 


"And  tkow  lb*.  Edwin ^-if*  ootltf 
here  aor  t^re  wiiii  ms,  aad  bo  bttSMss 
of  nne — iMit  we  all  lore  yoa  so — mi  y«« 

know,  nr,  a  $nnke  in  the  sraw  is  a  tulse 
in  the  grass — ftntj  comes  stealins,  stealiiis:i 
wid  faites  a  man's  he^i  and  he's  all  u 
one  as  dead  of  the  Tenom  or  e'er  he  knmn 
wiioe  he  is  ... .  Ai>d  did  you  never  bet 
speak  of  poisoning  a  man's  ear  r — Thwe'i 
those  who  go  near  to  poison  Mr.  Ijuig- 
ford's  ear,  sir ;  and,  {^odi^u,  hejmgwBi 
there's  no  need  o*  that." 

"  T\nint  do  you  mean  r" 

"  Step-mithor?,  sir." 

"  Step-mot lun-s  1  —  Don't  talk  in  lti:it 
ivay  to  me,  GroenloM!"  cried  Edwin, 
an^rrily ;  '^  I'll  have  none  of  tliis  ^^d^s^ 
abu^c  of  step-mothers  uttered  befoiv  my 
face,  I  won't  allow  of  it— you  know  I 
Mon't." 

"  I  didn't  mean  to  ofTend,  sii\  Tlierc 
be  excellent  step- mot hei-s,  as  good  as  liad 
mothers ;  and,  sure,  I  lui'  cause  to  say  so 
—for  hadn't  I  oner — and  was  she  not  a 
true  motlier  to  me  r  AMiy — she's  livini; 
still :  you  remember  her,  sure,  5Ir-  Edwin, 
at  her  brother's  ?  and  five    pounds,  eveiy 
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Christmas,  has  she  from  me — as  sure  as 
Christmas  comes.  But,  all  women  are 
not  alike ;  and  there  he  step-mothers.  It's 
a  envious  sort  of  trade,  sir,  when  one's 
jBrst  son  is  a  second  son." 

"Have  done,  Greenlow!  H  you  ever 
venture  to  say  such  a  word  as  this  to  me 
again,  I'll  never  cross  your  threshold 
more!" 

"I  beg  your  pardon,  sir — I  hope  no 
offence.  I'm  only  anxious,  and  so  I'U 
return  to  the  point,  Mr.  Edwin,  at  once. 
Tou  mtist  not  take  this  upon  yourself,  sir, 
that's  all ;  and  one  word's  as  good  as  ten 
thousand." 

"So  it  is — and  I  must  and  wiU  tell 
truth,  and  shame  the  devil,"  answered 
Edwin,  shaking  hands  with  Greenlow,  and 
again  trying  to  laugh;  "And  so,  good 
morning  to  you,  my  man ;  for,  I  take  it  " 
— looking  at  his  watch — "Black  Will  is 
pretty  dear  of  the  country  by  this  time.'* 


CHAPTER  m. 


■'  Hold  your  ton^nie.  Madam  I  Voti 
nr-i?d  not  say  one  svIlaWe  more.  It  '^ 
nut  very  becoming  in  you,  let  me  leL^ 
YOU,  to  harangue  thus  in  aggravation  »*- 
the  conduct  you  have  made  me  acquaint*^ 
with." 

So  spoke  ilr.  Longford,  who  was  walli' 
ing  up  and  down  his  study,  with  firm  but 
somewhat  hasty  steps,  and  evidently  siU' 
fering  under  great  disturbance  of  mind. 

"  It  is  not  nccessarj', — and,  I  repeat  )ti 
is  not  I}ecoming  in  you  to  dnell  upon 
the  aggravating  circumstances  of  a" 
afcont, — of  conduct  wliich  I  feel  .  .  .  .  " 
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"Which  you  must  feel — ^which  you 
inot  help  feeling,  as  every  one  must  do 
*  you.  But,  far  from  wishing  to  aggra- 
de, on  the  contrary,  I  wish  to  extenuate, 
know  the  pain  and  resentment  such 
laviour  must  create; — ^for  what  is  so 
ofiil  as  resentment  against  those  we 
3,  —  and  who  can  help  loving  him  ? 
am  sure  I  canH,  for  one.  He  is  a 
iture  formed  to  he  doted  on,  —  £md 
ryhody  dotes  upon  him.  There  is  not  a 
^Bui  in  the  house, — ^not  a  tenant  upon 

estate, — ^not  the  poorest  cottager  near 
that  does  not  worship — ^that    would 

he  ready  to  die  for  Edwin  !'* 
^  Very  likely.  Some  hear,  as  you  say, 
i  strange  power  of  fascination  about 
tn,  and  obtain  a  love  they  little  care 
deserve — others,  like  Macbeth,  excite 
bidden  ill-\iall,  without  having,  like 
01^  merited  it — and  wherever  they  go, 
men  are  ready  to  mutter  against  them 
"ses,  not  loud  but  deep." 
'Painful,"  said  she,  "very  painful; 
J  your  darling  son  seems  destined  to 
ape  the  p^Mdty  which  usually  attaids 

well-asserted  authority.     His  conduct 
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witiJH 

'  and  dBHB^^ 


is  at  least  in  strong  contrftst  i 
and  tt  hilst  you  are  gtsieroualy  e 
sacrificing  your  populaiity,  in  tlio  main- 
tenance of  discipline  and  order,  wlint 
you  lose  cannot  be  said  to  l>e  altt^ctlier 
lost, — for  its  reflection  Dills  uik>u  him,— 
and  with  the  power  of  a  sort  of  douMe 
reflection  ?  " 

"  Ta,   ta,  ta,— you    talk    Uie  a  bocA,    j 
ma'am ;    youi*    metaphors    an*    too   bi- 
fetched    for    me.      In    plain    En^h,  I  * 
suppose,    you   mean   to    say   that    Edmn  — 
is  worshipped  and  I  am  detested." 

"  Nay,  I  am  sure  I  did  not  say  that." 

"  Said  or  not, — it's  friie!" 

"  It's  a  very  wronj>  thini^  somewhere,  o*^ 
in  soniclwdy,  if  It  he  true, — that  I  air^ 
sure  of,"  she  aiisivcred,  mtli  ^-armth. 

"May   be  so;  injustice  is  seldom  com- 
mittcd  witliout  something  of  that  sort." 

"  And  I  do  think,"  Mrs.  Langford  wen* 
on,  as  if  speaking  to  herself, — "  that  no 
son,  however  amiable  he  may  l)e,  no, 
not  if  he  he  the  sweetest,  most  accom- 
plished young  man  in  the  world,  does 
exactly  right  in  thus  setting  himself  up. 
as  one  may  say,  in  the  opposition-coacli 
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to  his  father;  but  it's  what  all  heir- 
a^pparents  do,  they  say, — ^from  the  prince 
next  the  throne,  to  the  landholder  of 
half-a-dozen  acres.  But  it's  wrong  and 
it's  mistaken, — ^for  nothing  abates  autho- 
rity, nothing  degrades  a  man  in  other 
people's  eyes,  nothing  weakens  his  hands 
like  this.  like  a  general  persuasion  that 
i^  and  his  eldest  son,  don't  exactly  draw 
^gether;  that  the  young  man  indulges 
^^^self  in  criticising,  censuring,  and 
P^rdy  counteracting  his  father's  con- 
^<^t;.  If  ay,  that  he  sets  him,  as  some  do, 
ciaring  and  open  defiance; — ^favouring 
^  escape — actually  opening  the  door 
"^  escape  to  a  criminal,  whom  he  knows 
^  Mher  to  be  particularly  anxious  to 
*Xvict  and  punish.  WeU,  *  One  may  steal 
^orse,  when  another  may  not  look  over 
liedge,'  is  a  proverb  I  have  had  more 
^^an  once  occasion  to  apply." 

An  impatient  shrug  of  the  shoulder 
^as  all  the  answer  this  speech  received. 
Vr.  Langford  took  two  or  three  tum& 
more  up  and  down  the  room, — ^then, 
taming  abruptly  to  his  wife,  asked, — 
"  Is  the  young  man  come  in  ?  " 
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"  Yes,  just  came  in.' 
"  T^  some  one  to  send 
to  me.'* 


"  Well,  sir,"  as  the  door  opal 
bis  son  presented  himself,  "  it  i 
have  to  send  for  you,  Tou  wot 
appears,  coming  to  me  r  "  I 

"  Yes,  sir,  I  was  eoming  to  inUl 
of,  and  to  ask  your  pardon  for 
hare  bem  T^itiuing  to  do."  J 

"  That's  what  vou  were  comin; 
it  ?  You  woro  a>v;\re,  I  supi>ose, 
a  curious  accitlont,  yoiir  share 
scnmlalou^  olTenoo  airauist  justice  ! 
uisco^i'ioii  aiid  revoalod  to  me  by  , 

"  By  Mrs.  Laiiu'lbrd.  sir.  Yes 
have  jusi  liix-n  inadc  awai-o  of  it — hi 
comiriir  before  I  kiieAv  tliat,  with  th 
tion  of  tellius  you  everything  mys 

"  I  am  bound  to  beheve  you, 
say  it." 

"  I  should  tlimk  so,  sir." 

"  You  should  thuifC  so '.  AVo  J 
short  with  our  answers,  as  it  seem 
this  momiuiT.  "We  have  just  Ik 
raffing  the   plainest  obliinni'Ui*:  w 
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owe  to  society.     And  if  I  am  to  judge  hy 
your  eye  and  your  attitude,  sir,  we  are  not 
yery  ill-prepared  to  resist  those  of  blood." 
"  I  do  not  know  what  is  meant  by  that. 
No  offence,  sir,  to  either — least  of  all  to 
the  claims  of  blood,  was  intended. — I  oame 
here  to  ask  your  pardon  for  that  which, 
under  an  impulse  of  compassion,  and  per- 
haps of  something  more,  I  have  done.     I 
intended  no  outrage  to  the  laws  of  my 
country — of    which,    indeed,    I   was    not 
thinkmg — ^and  I  am  sure  I  never  meant 
offence  to  vou.*' 

"  Of  whom,  perhaps,  you  were  thinldng 
asUttle?" 

"I  thought  only  of  poor  Will,  and 
six  months'  jail,  and  after  that,  seven 
years'  transportation, — ^and  all  for  snaring 
a  couple  of  vile  hares.  I  o^n  I  had  no 
right  to  set  myself  up  as  an  arbiter  be- 
tween  you  and  your  dependents." 

"An  arbiter  between  mc  and  my  de- 
»  pendents  !  I  should  thuik  not,  sir,"  cried 
his  fiather,  turning  round  from  where  he 
stood — ^for  he  had  still  kept  pacin«»'  un 
and  down  the  room— and  haughtily  con- 
fronting Edwm— eyemg  him  fron.  lu.,..i  ^^ 


enced  youtl^— to  bW  ye 
upon  anything? — You!- 

••  I  am  sorry  if  I  saic 
I  was  endeoTouring  to 
»nd  npologiios." 

"  Pretty  fqiologies  I 
»*V(T  admit  excuses."  ' 

"  IVrhaps  it  might  b 
so  to  do,"  muttered  Edi 

"  Asain  ! — At  it  ag:a 

"  Again  at  what?" 

*'  Ceftsoring  and  cftr| 
my  words.     I  tell  you 
air.     WTiat  h  it  to  me, 
Btey   H)0(»<e    to   pass,  i 
I  do  or  wbat  I  say?" 

"  Nothbi^**  Bdvia  v 

But    »«»«--    •m^AOm 
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•*  Well,  sir,'* — ^after an intenal of  j»i>r.r>^ 
during  ivhich  Mr.  Langford  Iiad  r^i^vju:^^ 
his  walk  up  and  down  the  room,  hm  JLu"; 
now  stopped  once  again  and  stood  f^-f^r*: 
him,  fixing  his  eye  sternly  ujkiii  his  ^^.^j.-^ 
face,  —  "and    so    our  notions  hapj,^ r^if 
to  be  diannetricaUy  opposite  to  eaeij  rj*  j.,./ 
yon    have    thought   proper,    it   Hf^xui^.   x^ 
signify    your    disapprobation  ixi  tJj*-  xwj,< 
insulting      and      offensive     nutuiiirr     .  ,y 

4 

could    possibly   have   chosen,    -.;v  rirji,,,^ 
rately    going   and   settin«?  tli"    Uii,,j^    y. 
liberty     whom    you    knew    J     v.-^    .,,,,^ 
solicitous   to   convict   and  jjuuisi,. 
in    mitigation  of  whose  puiunistw^.t' 
had  this  very  morning  yourwj,'  j>i^,^„. 

vaixi  r 

**  It  Tras  because  I  h?id  icvvV^t,  . 
morning  pleaded  in  vaiL*" 

««  And    had    thus    Wrjni^    :  -  . 
with,  my  determinatioEu  fcjif     ..^ 
for    it.       And   so   it   wsejxw    i^r.,^.^...     / 
this  reason,  precisely  W^&u*  .,,^^,  .  ■        - 
ojniiions   had  been  opeuiv  f^...,^ 
chose  to  fly  in  the  fu^.  f/  * 
outragixig  the  laws  of  iijjsi    j.  ^ 
as    those    of    your  c-oujii-^. 


» o\ 


f"*-' 


!••»■ 


H^  but   just  the  conlTSry. 

of  the  whole  gang, — uol 

allow, — I  knew  him  to 

perhaps  the  only  one,  in 

teaiuatiiig  circumstances  i 

— that  I  presumed  so  for. 

**  Tour  extenuating  c 
you  call  them,  had  been 
out  effect ;  you  knew  thai 

**  Certainly,  I  did ;  I  ■■ 
awaie  of  that  rMrmnmtiir 

"  I  had  deaidBd,  nd 
with  reason,  ttnt  fte  ei 

perly  earcmnatMiflBa  »  «| 
(tfenoe.  Thufc  ttda  IfM 
h&tbex  SQct,  of  igmmtOg. 
industrkma,  aolni^  and  te 
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"  Sometimes  I  do  ;  but  I  am  .  .  .  ." 

"  Say  no  more,  say  no  more ! "  cried 
Randiil  Lan-iford,  tuniing  from  liis  son 
in  muck  emotion  ;  woimded  to  the  quick, 
but  i-esolved  if  possible  to  concefd  it, 

"  Forgive  me,  sir.  Nay,  it  seems  so 
imnatural,  so  out  of  place — what  can  I 
say? — /,  to  sit  in  judgment;  I  heg  your 
pardon  —  /,  offering  an  opinion  as  to 
your  conduct — /  .  .  ." 

"  Leave  the  room,  if  you  please ;  I 
Avish  to  be  alone,  I  msh  to  ha^e  my 
i-oom  to  mysielf;  if  it  is  the  same  to 
you,"  was  all  IVIr.  Langford  said,  witli- 
out  turning  his  eyes  upon  his  sou,  tlic 
tlistro-ss  of  whose  countenance  was  so 
visible  that  it  miglit  have  pacified  any 
heart .  But  the  deeply -offeudetl  fatlicr 
did  not — wotdd  not  see  it. 

Edwin  hesitntcxl — turned  away — jiauscd 
— made  a  few  stojis  forwards  to  the  place 
wIiCR'  his  fatlier  stood.  But  the  attitude 
of  Itmulal  Langford,  as  he  stootl  there 
with  averted  face,  was  imrelenting.  ThcR 
lite   colour  began   to    rise    to    the   yoimg- 

n's  cheek,  and  the  bitter  sens<.>  of  being- 
[jiMshly  and  unjustly  to  rouse  all 
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there  was  of  spirit  within  liim.     He  felt, 
it  the  more  keenly,   because  he  knew  hifi^ 
own    heart  ;     he      knew     the    love    an<l 
respect    there    cherished    for    ids   fatlier. 
Alas  1    that  he  could  but  have  read  liou- 
it  was  upon  the  other  side.     Thicc  again 
he    wistfully   glanced    at  his  father;   but 
Hondal  Longford  was  immovable.     Edwiu 
uttered   one  heavy    sigh,    and  without  a 
word  more  quitted  the  room. 


Mr.  langford  continued  hift  Ju^^a^ur^xl 
walk  from  one  end  of  the  floor  to  thi;  rAlw-r, 
His    features  were    overepread   with    th^. 
deepest   gloom ;  his  eye  filled  whh  a  M/rt 
of  stem  melancholy.    Admiratir^  wjji#;li 
he  could  not  but  feel,  gratified  prid^-.  Ji^ 
suited  love,  feelings  tiiiidii  m^^gs^^  r^^jjv  ^^ 
gath^^  fresh  force  at  e\'m'  Xi«^w  v^Oi/^  i^  \  \^ 
kind — were    contendinjg    viitij    ^    vajjfit-- 
whidh  could  not  brook  ff^iMr^  ^^Miriu*- 
which  oould  not  endure  ^^^yM^^r.,   •     •*.  .* 
takeoi  sense  of  dignitv  irliM«L  «^^  -^ 
liie  slightest  approach  U>  ^tovrir.  •  r  ,^ 
critioinn»  and  all  the  tciM^i    ;</ 

E  2 
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;«ammgs  of  the  beart.    Hie  bout  kR^iiH^    . 
ftv,  yet  4*«y>i""g  to  obtain,  the  loye  uf   ' 
tfae  adored  otiject ;  periop*  bat  toosauahle 
bow  fitdo  tbat  it  vas   dcecn  od.      £Tf!iT 
finife  Afale  of  this  nature  became  a  soune 
of  TT^H^*'  irritatiaii  for   Baudal  latif- 
fiard,  for  mery  .rord  that  passed  aarrad  ta   ] 
increase  ibe  fotbor's  secret  admiratifsi  auk   < 
lov«,  and  to  assnnale  his  hidden  despair. 

Of  sDcb  eleuWBts,  a  something  ap-  | 
praadung  to  hatzed  is  sometimes,  ah»!  J 
rtumnderw.!.  T>espair  of  excitincr  the  s^- 
r>."ov.:<  ::.;v  >^  vish  lo  mspiro  lirives  ?o:iit' 
'.r.o".i  lo  ;i  kiiiit  c-i  iivnzied  artempi  to  oxciio 
ov.iv*;:::'.  S:'  ■.:  of  siiy  >on  :  and  p^iworlo<» 
:■,■>  iy-s:.:'W-  :-.:ii'pm<,>>,    tb.ey  take  rei'it^'  is 

Ti-.o  :;:-.^or  Mr.  L:-.ni:l"or\i  at  this  ffio- 
■r.o:.:  :V".:  :".^-ir.*:  l;i>  >oti  ums  in  pr,>]>''r- 
v..  r,    :o    :V.o    socre:     i.'sirav;i^,iioe   of  -ii* 

:ho   :u-^visV.  ho  ;Vh.       Thor*'  mu<t   be  s 
>>>:no:hir,jr    o:    love    iniii^iinj*    ^^ith    boili- 

uris,'r.:  tr.tt:i>i-  .ii-j-^"- 

Tho  .u-^iiv  lo  u.iCso  Eii«":n  iii?] — :t.-1*^' 
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had  so  deeply  offended  him,  seems  to  have 
been  the  secret  motive  which  led  to  the  en- 
suing act  of  injustice ;  for  Bandal  Lang- 
ford,  in  his  most  resentful  moods,  had 
been  rarely,  if  ever,  capable  of  deliberate 
injustice.  He  sent  for  his  gamekeeper, 
Greenlow,  and  after  severely  reprehending 
him  for  what  he  called  his  unpardonable 
carelessness  in  the  warding  of  Black  Will, 
ended  by  discharging  the  poor  man,  at  two 
days'  notice,  from  his  service. 

Poor  Greenlow  was  seen  to  leave  the 
study  in  tears.  As  he  walked  sorrowfully 
home  through  the  woods — those  beloved 
woods,  the  objects  of  his  unceasing  watch- 
fulness and  care— as  now  and  then  a  fine 
cock  pheasant  would  fly  whirring  across 
his  path,  or  be  seen  perched  securely  upon 
the  branches  of  some  overhanging  oak  at 
a  little  distance;  as  he  heard  the  faint 
noises  of  some  wild  creatures  creepinjc 
among  the  bushes;  the  indistinct  sounds  lU' 
animal  life — ^that  still  music  of  the  wchhIs  ! 
— as  he  looked  round  upon  the  thicket, 
the  well-known  beech  and  holly-tnnvs  ftnd 
mountain-ash,  broken  here  and  thort^  by 
the  points  of  rock  thrusting  forth  their 
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ruggetl  faces  among  the  pc 
as  he  listened  to  the  pleasanl 
of  yelping  dog,  or  crowing  1 
or  labourers  among  the  ncigl 
and  felt  the  full  cliarm  of 
life,  to  him  so  inexptessil 
then, — most  of  all,  when 
his  keejwr'a  lodge — ^his  hom 
where  he  liad  lived,  man  or 
Uian  fifty  years — of  the  pain 
to  adorn  it,  of  tlic  hsppy, 
spent  in  it — ttw  poor  nun 
"ithin  him.  ;ir.ii  his  furi"0»"0 
thwh\l  with  U";irs. 

Thoit  smidcniy  a  still  men 
pn>s»'nlt\l  itself — his  dogs 
h.tve  ui  jviTl  wlih  his  dogs 
ihftt  bniiv  oi*  iviiiiers,  Ds 
ihivjk'  :ft.*tter!;.  Kniisa  and 
.'.11.  the  n-lrievxT.  That  reti 
rcttpfxl    frvv.n  n    pnp.  si^on 
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of  them  he  could    scarcely  help    eryluu; 

aloud. 


Thus  he  was  proceeding  mr>umfully 
through  the  wood,  when  he  saw  mmift  ow*. 
approaching. 

It  was  Edwin.  Edwin  Iiad  Ix-ft  th^j 
study  nearly  as  much  diwxir/jjx^^J  a*j  liifc 
father;  wounded  in  the  VfTx6ffr*f^  J/a^l* 
and  with  his  temper  cnirfidftTStbi  v  ttxf^tu^i 
by  what  he  thousht  hi*  iA\ji^r\  Jiyut^^if;? , 
-—Hurt  yet  half  oflmiftd,  —  2r>n*?d  y<^* 
displeased, — half  fxaDttriU:  wuc  «jr/r«;  t}jrt<5j 
half  in  revolt^  as  wLict  itt  fch  v^  t>:  ii^xo 
measure  —  whether  Lt  iibd  *>^^f^  it  ti>r 
right  or  the  wrorur- 

He  had  soosdit  3»£upt  ii  tij»:  uoihu'^*:  */ 
the  wood,  to  eauasirruur  ^^  ^fjiwyjt^  *.ij»: 
hurry  of  his  i^nrn^^ — toit  nat..  vr.u'^if 
thinlring  of  il,  tuni^  n.  ti^r  Of^riVJ 
where  ibe  la9B^\  xM^p:  sixi  H*  nut 
not,  howerer,  Wst  '^v  '^u^  •ruru^"-  u*-  i:aL 
only  keft  wanonsur  aiuux  u.  iij^  ii*ii^- 
bourhood,  and  -•»  xmr  ?»s.uiiiuir  u^'J^ 
when  he  met  jmf  ^^nwimnr  r  -aliui:^  2»a^^ 
in  thiB  diaoonagfaii^  isfVt#L 
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He  saw  that  t€ars  were  upon  tta 
man's  weather-beaten  chocks,  nrhl 
seemed  too  mucli  alworbed  in  his  s 
fill  thoughts  to  have  u*ip<!(l  off;  am 
■the  deep  dejection  of  UJa  air,  ( 
that  something  unfortunate  ba4 
pcned.  He  feared  what  it  niigfat  1i 
went  up  to  him,  saying, — 

**  "VVTiat's  amiss,  Greeiilow  ? . 
haven't  been  sent  for  to  the  great 
lure  you  ?" 

**Ay,  but  I  have — I  have — 
Edwin."  replied  the  keeper,  scarce 
to  £ret  the  words  out. 

*■  To    ray   father  r — I    hope   not 
father  r  '* 

■■  To  who  eUe  but  to  the  squire 
it  Vie'r'" 

'■  But  I  hope — I  trust,  Greenl* 
was  not  very  im^r^"  with  itou  /  " 

'•  I've  seen  Master  Lansford  anj 
fon-  now.  and  many  a  time,  g« 
knows.  >"ot  thai  aneer  is  the  wors 
uovrr  anCTv :  I  wish  he  was.  It 
*  man  s  breast  to  go  into  a  passic 
i  hboes  is  soon  ool 
>  ner^r 


itAT  !;»■'.■_:  ■■-' 

to  call  an^rrj-,  sii- — h[i-   _ 
■n-orse.      I'<1    ra^ii«    i^J'"' 
lion    at    onc-e,     as   juj:.     i 
come    acrost*    your   ;:;:ii- 
dumb  races   oi'  iu  -    -  o 
swear  at  a  iimi-  i»i'^   -'"■■ 

"Myiath'-T  i^i'    >■-    <— ,- 
that  he  ha^f  tui-    m;:..-^"- 
his  passions.    I  "is-    ^'>    •■ 

him." 

"  Don't  wis]    :■  — -^ 

Ed^^Tn.      C'omi  '^^J' 

temper  of  ai-    ':---        --- 

and  as  i'or  ni'. — - 

dog.  or  mv  ur-;^.-- 

then — vrhyr  :*     - 
worse   for   i'  " 
self-conmmii'—  i 
and  a  ffooc  is — :_    —■- 
self-comniii— '-  i.   is     — ^  :-. 

«'  But."'  vur  --<     ~ 
cmrverBsdoi^- — - 
the  tnitL   o'.  z^'    c^.    ...^ 

to  BOeblB  Mirr      .-r      , 
lyuxst  of  a^MfluuKi/k      ~ 
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setting   at   liljcrty  the  very  rascal  ■nhoia 
I  bad  nuirked  out  for  an  example  r  '* 

"  It  "ivivs  because  I  did  not  tliink  he  wa 
the  right  person  to  make  an  exainiilu  of, 
hut  just  the  contrary.  It  was  becouse, 
of  the  whole  gang, — notorious  enough  I 
allow, — I  knew  him  to  be  the  one,  and 
perhaps  the  only  one,  in  whose  favour  ei- 
tenuating  circumstances  might  be  pleaded 
— that  I  presumed  so  far." 

"  Your   extenuating   circumstfmces,  »  ' 
you  call  thorn,  had  been  lu-god,  and  witl- 
out  effect ;  you  knew  that." 

"  Certainly,  I  did ;  I  was  but  too  well 
aware  of  that  eircunistanco." 

"  I  liatl  decided,  and  in  my  opinion 
with  reason,  that  the  circumstances  vou 
pleatled  in  extenuation  were  more  pro- 
perly eii'cumstances  in  aggra\ation  of  the 
offence.  That  this  fellow  was  of  t!u' 
better  sort,  of  generally  regidar  halnis 
industrious,  sober,  and  to  a  certain  de^fRV 
well -instructed,  in  my  opinion,  only 
added  to  the  projiriety  of  makini^  a  signal 
example  of  lilni.  lUr  ought  to  have  known 
brtter,  and  he  ./.■'/  know  better." 
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'*  I  had  not  looked    upon  it  in  that 
light/'  said  Edwin,  looking^  down. 

"  Possibly  not ;  but  what  I  complain 
of  is  this  presumption  and  conceit  upon 
the  one  hand,  and  this  contempt  of  your 
Mher's  judgment  and  opinion  upon  the 
other.  You  ha^B  Mth  nether  in  his 
understanding  nor  in  his  moral  principles^ 
it  would  seem.  Nay,  on  the  contrary^ 
I  observe,  that  to  hsave  expressed  au 
opinion  on  my  part  suffices  to  arouse 
a  contradictory  one  on  yours.  I  observe 
this  happen  almost  without  exception^ 
and  I  r^ret  it." 

"  Perhaps, — ^yes, — I  own  it, — ^I  fear  the 
severity, — ^I  fear  you  may  be  too  severe.^ 
I  jfind  myself  on  that  very  accoxmt  drawn 
almost  irresistibly  to  espouse  the  con- 
trary side.     I — I  wish  .  .  .  ." 

"  Tou  do  think  me  too  severe,  then — 
Unjustly  severe  at  times,  do  you  ?  Speak 
it  out,  sir." 

Edwin  was  silent. 
Nay,    speak    it     out  —  Speak    your 
opinion  of  your  father  out.     Tou  think 
him  unjustly  severe — unjustly  severe?  — 
mark  the  emphasis,  sir." 

VOL.    III.  E 
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"  Sometimes  I  do  ;  but  I  am  . 

"  Say  no  more,  say  no  more ! "  criM 
Randal  Langford,  turning  from  his  son 
ill  much  emotion  ;  wounded  to  the  quid, 
hut  i-esolved  if  possible  to  conceal  it. 

"  Porgive  me,   sir.     Nay,  it   seems  so 
imnatural,  so  out  of  place — what  caii  I 
say? — /,  to  sit  in  judgment;  I  l)eg  your 
pardon — I,   offering    an    opinion  as  tp' 
your  conduct — /  .  .  ." 

"  licave  the  room,  if  you  please ;  I 
wish  to  he  alone,  I  M'ish  to  have  my 
room  to  myself ;  if  it  is  the  same  to 
you,"  was  all  Mi".  Langford  said,  with- 
out turning  his  eyes  upon  his  son,  ik' 
distress  of  whose  countenance  was  so 
visible  that  it  might  have  pacified  aBy 
heart.  But  the  deeply -ofTeuded  father 
did  not — would  not  sec  it. 

Edttin  hesitated — turned  away — jiaused 
— -made  a  few  steps  forwards  to  the  plaa' 
where  liis  father  stood.  But  the  attitude 
of  ilandal  Langford,  as  he  stood  thcif 
Avith  averted  face,  was  unrelenting.  Tlion 
the  colour  began  to  rise  to  the  youui; 
man's  check,  and  tlic  bitter  sense  of  hein^' 
treated  harshly  and  unjustly  to  rouse  all 
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there  was  of  spirit  witliin  him.  He  felt 
it  the  more  keenly,  because  he  Imew  his 
own  heart ;  he  knew  tlie  love  and 
respect  there  cherished  for  his  father. 
Alas !  that  he  could  but  have  read  how 
it  was  upon  the  other  side.  Twice  again 
he  wistfully  glanced  at  his  father;  but 
Kandal  Langford  was  immovable.  Edwin 
uttered  one  heavy  sigh,  and  without  a 
word  more  quitted  the  room. 


Mr.  Langford  continued  his  measured 
walk  from  one  end  of  the  floor  to  the  other. 
His  features  were  overspread  with  the 
deepest  gloom ;  his  eye  filled  'vnth  a  sort 
of  stem  melancholy.  Adnuration,  which 
he  could  not  but  feel,  gratified  pride,  in- 
tuited love,  feelings  which  seemed  only  to 
gather  fresh  force  at  every  new  scene  of  the 
kind — ^were  contending  with  a  temper 
which  could  not  brook  reproof,  obstinacv 
which  could  not  endure  opposition,  a  mis- 
taken sense  of  dignity  wliich  revolted  at 
the  slightest  approach  to  censure,  or  even 
criticism,  and  all  the  cruel,  impassioned 
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yearnings  of  the  heart.  The  heail  loi^;iuo[^ 
for,  yet  despairing  to  obtain,  t!»e  love  of 
the  adored  object ;  perhaps  but  too  sensible 
how  little  that  it  was  dosorvod.  Every 
fresh  dispute  of  tliis  nature  became  a  souroe 
of  additional  irritation  for  Randal  Lan^- 
ford,  for  eveiy  '.vord  that  passed  served  to-. 
increase  tlie  father's  secret  admiratiou  aoA 
love,  and  to  aiigravate  liis  hidden  despair. 

Of  such  elements,  a  something  ap- 
proaching to  hatred  is  sometimes,  alaa! 
engendered.  Despair  of  exciting  the  sen- 
timents tliey  so  wish  to  inspu'c  drives  sonu" 
men  to  a  kind  of  frenzied  attempt  to  excite 
emotion,  be  it  of  any  sort ;  and  powerless 
to  bestow  happiness,  they  take  refuge  in 
the  infliction  of  pain. 

The  anger  Mr.  Langford  at  this  mo- 
ment felt  against  liis  son  ivas  in  propor- 
tion to  the  seci'et  extravagance  of  liis 
alFection,  and  his  desire  for  revenge  to 
the  angiUNl!  lie  felt.  There  must  he  u 
something  of  love  miaigling  with  boUi, 
to  produce  cither  of  these  feelings  in  tlti'ir 
present  intense  degree. 

The  desire  to  make  !Ednin  feel — to  make 
Edwin  ivpent  the  words  and  actions  whii'h 
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had  so  deeply  offended  him,  seems  to  have 
been  the  secret  motive  which  led  to  the  en- 
suing act  of  injustice ;  for  Randal  Lang- 
ford,  in  his  most  resentful  moods,  had 
heen  rarely,  if  ever,  capable  of  deliberate 
injustice.  He  sent  for  his  gamekeeper, 
Greenlow,  and  after  severely  reprehending 
him  for  what  he  called  his  impardonable 
carelessness  in  the  warding  of  Black  Will, 
^ended  by  discharging  the  poor  man,  at  two 
days'  notice,  from  Ms  service. 

Poor  Greenlow  was  seen  to  leave  the 
study  in  tears.  As  he  walked  sorrowfully 
home  through  the  woods — -those  beloved 
woods,  the  objects  of  his  unceasing  watch- 
fuhiess  and  care— as  now  and  then  a  fine 
cock  pheasant  would  fly  whirring  across 
his  path,  or  be  seen  perched  securely  upon 
the  branches  of  some  overhanging  oak  at 
a  tittle  distance;  as  he  heard  the  faint 
noises  of  some  wild  creatures  creeping 
among  the  bushes;  the  indistinct  sounds  of 
animal  life — ^that  still  music  of  the  woods  ! 
— ^as  he  looked  round  upon  the  thicket, 
the  well-known  beech  and  holly-trees,  and 
mountain-ash,  broken  here  and  there  by 
the  points  of  rock  thrusting  forth  their 
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nigged  faces  among  tlie  pines  aiid  oaks, 
as  he  listened  to  the  pleasant  distant  sounds 
of  yelping  dog,  or  ci-o\\ing  barndoor  cock, 
or  laboui'ers  among  the  neighbouring  fields, 
and  felt  the  full  charm  of  that  woodinnd 
life,  to  Mm  so  inexpressiblj-  dear  ewn 
then, — most  of  all,  when  he  thought  of 
his  keeper's  lodge — his  home,  his  paradise, 
where  he  had  lived,  man  or  boy,  for  more 
than  fifty  yeai-s — of  the  pains  he  had  taken 
to  adorn  it,  of  the  happy,  happy  hours 
spent  in  it — the  poor  man's  heart  diod 
within  him,  and  his  fa^l■o^^■ed  cheeks  neiv 
flooded  with  tears. 

Then  suddenly  a  still  more  cruel  thought 
presented  itself  —  his  dogs!  He  should 
have  to  part  with  his  dogs  !  Those  dog?, 
that  brace  of  pointers.  Dash  and  Jack; 
those  setters,  Bruno  and  Brutus — above 
all,  the  I'ctrievcr.  That  retriever  which  lie 
reared  from  a  pup,  given  him  by  Lord 
Godolpliin's  keeper,— the  finest  breed  iu 
the  kingdom,  and  his  greatest  pride  and 
joy; — and  little  Jem,  the  cocker!  littb 
Jem,  the  cocker ! 

Poor  Greenlo^\"— he  had  no  children— 
lu3  dogs  were  his  children.     At  thought 
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of  them  he  could    scarcely  help    crying 
aloud. 


Thus  he  was  proceeding  mournfully 
through  the  wood,  when  he  saw  some  one 
approaching. 

It  was  Edwin.  Edwin  had  left  the 
study  nearly  as  much  discomposed  as  his 
father;  wounded  in  the  tenderest  part, 
and  with  his  temper  considerably  excited 
by  what  he  thought  his  father's  injustice. 
— ^Hurt  yet  half  offended,  —  grieved  yet 
displeased, — ^half  contrite  and  more  than 
half  in  revolt,  at  what  he  felt  to  be  hard 
measure  —  whether  he  had  been  in  the 
right  or  the  wrong. 

He  had  sought  refuge  in  the  solitude  of 
the  wood,  to  endeavour  to  compose  the 
hurry  of  his  spirits, — ^and  had,  without 
thinking  of  it,  turned  in  that  direction 
where  the  keeper's  lodge  lay.  He  had 
not,  however,  been  to  the  cottage ;  he  had 
only  kept  wandering  about  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, and  was  now  returning  home 
when  he  met  poor  Greenlow,  walking  along 
in  this  disconsolate  mood. 


t 

He  saw  that  tears  WMe  upon  tlie  poor 
man's  weather-beaten  checks,  whidi  he 
se«!med  too  much  absorbed  in  bis  sorrow- 
ful t!iotiffhts  to  have  wiped  off ;  and,  from 
ihe  deep  dejection  of  his  Mr,  divined 
that  something  onfortimate  had  lup> 
pened.  He  feared  what  it  might  be ;  mi 
went  up  to  him,  saying, — 

"  ^SMiat's  amiss,  Greenlow  ?  Ton 
haven't  been  sent  for  to  the  great  house, 
hare  you?" 

"  Ay,  but  I  have  —  I  have  —  Master 
Edmn,"  replied  the  keeper,  scarcely  able 
to  ^t  the  words  out. 

"  To  my  father  ? — I  hope  not  to  my 
father  • " 

"  To  who  else  but  to  the  squii-e  should 
it  be:'" 

"  But  I  Iiopo — I  trust,  Greenlow — ho 
was  not  very  angry  with  you  ?  " 

"I've  seen  Master  Lan^ord  angr\"  lie- 
fore  now,  and  many  a  time,  goodness 
knows.  Kot  that  anger  is  the  worst ;  he's 
never  angry ;  I  wish  he  was.  It  causes 
a  man's  breast  to  go  into  a  passion  like, 
and  the  tire  tliat  blazes  is  soon  out.  Xo, 
JIaster  Ed^in  ;  your  father's  never  angrv, 
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to  call  angry,  sir — ^but  he  is  a  mortal  deal 

worse.    I'd  rather  meet  a   bear  and    a 

lion  at  onee,    as  king  David  did,   than 

come  across  yonr  father  in  one  of  those 

dumb  rages  of  his  —  oh  !  if  he  would  but 

swear  at  a  man,  and  have  done  with  it  1 '' 

"  My  father  is  to  be  respected,  Greenlow, 

that  he  has  this  immense  command  over 

his  passions.   I  wish  you  or  I  could  imitate 

him.** 

"  Don't  wish  it— nion't  wish  it.  Master 

Edwin.  Command !  You  who  have  the 
temper  of  an  angel  want  no  command; 
and  as  for  me — ^if  I  do  fly  out  with  a  stupid 
dog,  or  my  tiresome  old  woman  now  and 
then — ^why,  its  soon  over,  and  who's  the 
worse  for  it  ?  Na,  na.  Master  Edwin, 
self-command,  as  you  call  it,  is  a  fine  thing, 
and  a  good  thing,  may  b^-but  not  such 
self-command  as  Mr.  Langford's." 

"  But,"  pursued  Edwin,  to  change  the 
conversation, — ^for  he  felt  but  too  sensibly 
the  truth  of  the  gamekeeper's  remarks, 
and  would  often  have  given  all  he  pos- 
sessed, and  almost  all  his  hopes  on  earth, 
to  see  hifi  father's  temper  find  vent  in  one 
burst  of  spontaneous  warmth  and  passion : 
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"Ijut  I  hope,  when  my  father  had 
testified  Ms  cUspIeasure,  he  forgave  you 
your  share  of  what  has  passed — which  was 
little  enough,  if  any — and  that  notiinf 
worse  has  happened,  Greenlow  r  " 

"  Xothinfj  worse !    Oh !  Mr.  Edwin,  I'm 
a  discharged  seiTOnt ;  and  am  to  quit  the 
old   place    the    day  after   to-morro\r,  at 
furthest.     Tliese  woods — my   home — mjr  J 
dogs— and  all !  Oh !  Mr.  Ednin"    And  he  1 
hurst  into  fresh  tears — He  could  not  help  ' 
it ;  his  stout  old  lieart  was  quite  broken. 

"  Quit !— discliai'ged  1 — leave  1  Impos- 
sihlc  ! — this  can't  be.  Impossible!  You 
must  have  mistaken  my  father,  Green- 
low." 

The  gamekeeper  shook  his  head  son-oiv— 
fully. 

"  You  discharged ! — You  lose  your  pl;w>  - 
And  for  what,  I  wonder?" 

"  Nay,  JIaster  Edwin,  that's  wlmt  I 
woidd  have  asked  if  I  had  dared,  too ; 
but  I  never  saw  your  father  in  siicli  3 
way.  llis  eyes  seemed  two  burning  dials 
as  be  spnke, — not  ilasbing  fii'e,  as  I  have 
seen  yours,  ^\^\on  you  are  put  up, — bles-* 
the    very  liglit    that  falls  upon  them  I— 
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A  you  never  are,  but  in  another's 
use;— no,  no,  but  burning,  dry  burnings 
als,  as  if  his  very  heart  was  furnishing- 
at  same.  I  was  afraid  to  speak.  I 
red  say  nothing  for  very  life.  I  could 
ly  bend  down  my  head,  and  say  humbly, 
ls  you  please,  sir.'  A  man  usually  finds 
spirit  rise  within  him  when  he  thinks 
!  is  discharged  without  good  cause ;  but 
ere  was  none  in  me— none  left  in  me. 
li  Master  Edwin !  But  your  father  can 
!  a  terrible  man  when  he  pleases,  sir." 
'*  Terrible  or  not,  this  must  not  be— 
LS  shall  not  be.  Mine  was  the  fault, 
d  mine  shall  be  the  punishment.  I  will 
rish  but  I  will  see  you  righted,  Green- 

'*  Ah  no — ^no !  don't  you  now — don't !" 
^ded  the  gamekeeper,  but  it  was  more 
ntly  than  he  had  done  it  in  the  mom- 
5.  The  dreaded  sentence  had  fallen,  and 
felt  quite  overwhelmed  with  his  mis- 
iune.  Spirit-broken,  imable  to  contend 
th  the  certainty  of  his  distress.  He 
aid  not  remonstrate  with  the  generous 
BTgy  he  had  shown  before. 
Had  he,   however,   offered  the  utmost 
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resistance,  it  would  have  Twen  in  vmu 
Edwin  feared  his  father's  anger,  dreaded 
the  idea  of  exciting  that  unaccountable 
irritation  wliich  grieved,  melted,  and  re- 
rolted  him  at  once.  But  injustice,  and 
upon  his  own  account,  he  could  not  wit- 
ness vrithout  remonstrance.  Come  wW 
would  of  it,  he  must  speak,  and  save  the 
gamekeeper  by  drawini^  down  the  punish- 
ment, if  need  be,  upon  his  ovm  head. 

Again,  then,  the  father  and  the  son  liai' 
to  confront  each  other. 
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CHAPTER    IV. 


....  That  interdicted  all  debate, 
All  prayer  for  this  cause  or  for  that ; 
All  efforts  that  would  turn  aside 
The  headstrong  ounent  of  their  fiUe. 

White  Doe  of  Rylttone, 


It  was  late  in  the  afternoon,  but  Mr. 
^^igford  had  not  gone  out  to  take  his 
Ual  walk.  After  his  interview  with  the 
tnekeeper,  he  remained  in  his  study.  It 
>tdd  seem  as  if  he  expected  a  visit  of 
tnonstrance  from  Edwin,— for  in  truth 
e  blow  was  aimed  at  him.     Conscious 

his  own  injustice,  it  was  in  a  sort  of 
ind,  passionate  desire  to  provoke,  to  vex,^ 

irritate  and  rouse  his  son,  that  Bandal 
angford  allowed  himself  ia  this  action; 
id  of  all  this  he  was  dimly  aware,  yet  in 
»  injustice  he  persevered.  This  knowledge 
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tfe^  he  was  doing  wrong  seemed  only  W 
oiTenom  and  exasperate  his  rt^elin-^SiWitb* 
oat  indining  him  in  the  least  to  retrad 
"niiat  he  panted  for  was,  to  force  a  frcA 
^Ejdanation  nith  his  son,  come  wliat  woold 
of  it.  He  would  have  it  out  with  bis  sWl 
This  sort  of  silent  alienation  ^ras  msHf* 
portable.  Come  what  wouhl,  an  cxplosioK 
there  must  he — anything  to  give  vent  tO' 
his  feelings.  He  felt  as  if  he  wanted  to 
quarrel  with  him;  it  would  be  a  relist] 
to  openly  quarrel  with  liim.  AnHliing 
would  Iw  better  than  wliat  lie  enduivd 
now. 

He  was  not  disappointed  of  wliat  lie 
Mished.  ^Vftcr  his  interview  with  the 
gamekeeper,  Edwin  had  hurried  honii'; 
and  as  lie  liastcncd  along,  compa.«sioii 
for  the  ])oor  man,  vexation  at  liiraself  lor 
lieing  tlio  ciiuse  of  liis  suifcring,  and  in- 
dignation at  wliat  he  thought  the  cruel 
injustice  of  his  father,  had  worked  liim 
up  into  a  state  of  exciteniont  which  was 
a  most  unfortunate  preparation  for  ilic 
coming  interview. 

liut  Edwin  Mas  young,  ra.«ili,  ardoiii, 
hasty,  and  hated  to  delay  an  explanation. 
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le  had  his  own  peculiar  faults — ^alas  I 
rho  has  not? — and  besides,  he  was  so 
'oung.  So  he  hastily  opened  the  door, 
dthout  observing  the  ceremony  of  knock- 
Dg  first,  and  entered  the  room,  his  cheeks 
lushed,  and  his  eyes  sparkling. 

His  father  was  sitting  at  his  desk.  He 
irst  looked  up,  and  his  cold  eyes  met  those 
)f  his  son,  and  then  he  dropped  them,  and 
x>ntmued  his  writing. 

The  son  was  not  to  be  daunted  by  this 
inpromising  reception,  which,  in  his  im- 
patience, indeed,  he  might  scarcely  be  said 
:o  observe.  He  came  close  up  to  the  side 
3f  the  large  library-table,  at  which  his 
EjBither  sat,  and  said, 

"  Will  you  give  me  leave  to  speak  a  word 
with  you,  sir?'* 

"  No ;  I  am  engaged." 

Yet  he  discontinued  his  occupation,  lifted 
ap  his  hand,  and  sat  still,  his  hand  with 
the  pen  in  it,  resting  upon  the  writing- 
paper. 

"  It  wiU  take  but  a  moment — ^all  I  have 
to  say  vrill  be  said  in  a  moment " 

Oh,  how  his  heart  began  to  tremble  under 
that  austere  eye  so  coldly  fastened  upon  him. 


resk 
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"  It  will  be  bat  for  a  momeiit,"  he  kept 
repeating,  in  a  hurried,  nervous  BaaDocr; 
for  that  eye  seemed  to  freeze  his  hearfi 
blood  witliin  him,  and  to  depri^i>  hin 
almost  of  the  powor  of  thought  or  ex- 
pression. 

"  Tou  need  not  repeat  the  words  ta 
times  over ;  speak  out  what  tou  bare  to 
say.  Why  do  you  come  now — Some  fresh 
occasion  for  reproof  and  remonstrsDce  5 

The  tone  iu  which  this  was  uttered 
bitter  in  the  extreme. 

"  I  come  here  to  beg — no,  not  to  l>ea:i 
that  would  imply  that  I  think  the  tpjiti  in 
the  wrong,  and  I  know  be  is  not  in  the 
wrouq:.  I  como  here — to  ask — to  inquire 
— to  know — no — no — to  beg — to  say — the 
gamekeeper  is  as  inuownt  as  the  cliild  ud- 
l)oni  of  what  took  place  this  morning,  sir, 
ami  you  ^111  not  surely  pimisb  liim  :  " 

"  Just  what  I  exiH^cted,"  s;iid  the  father, 
with  the  same  immovable  expression  of 
countenance,  and  making;  as  if  lie  would 
retm-n  to  bis  \\Tiiins  asrain:  '•  I  may  not 
even  discbarge  one  of  my  o^ni  servanf-s 
it  seems,  but  I  am  to  be  exposixi  to  this 
insolent  interfen'nce.'" 
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"  Insolent  interference ! — what  words !" 
cried  Edwin,  passionately,  and  approaching 
near  to  his  father.  "  Insolent  interference  I 
What  terms ! — Can  I,  then,  be  expected, 
basely  and  meanly,  to  stand  by  in  silence 
and  see  a  poor  man  unjustly  punished  for 
my  fault,  and  I  not  interfere? — Not  to 
presume  to  interfere  ?  To  be  called 
insolent,  because  I  dare  to  interfere  ? — 
The  yoke  of  a  Bey  of  Tunis  were  freedom 
to  that ! '' 

"  Stand  back,  sir ;  don't  come  so  near. 
Do  you  mean  to  threaten, — ^to  strike  your 
father  with  that  uplifted  voice  and  arm?  " 

"  Threaten !  —  Strike!"  cried  Ed\vdn, 
turning  pale,  and  shuddering,  —  "  Grood 
God  of  heaven  !   is  it  come  to  this  ?  " 

"  Come  to  this  !  It  is  for  me  to  ask,  is 
it  come  to  this  ?  Stand  back,  sir !  I  repeat. 
Keep  your  distance,  sir !  I  say." 

There  was  something  dreadful  in  the 
fiather's  eye.  The  son  saw  it, — ^but  though 
shocked,  he  could  not  be  daunted. 

"  Father,  you  treat  me  with  the  crudest 

injustice,"  he  cried,  passionately ; — "  you 

know,  or  you  ought  to  know,  that  never 

son  loved  more, —  desired  to  perform  his 

VOL.  ni.  F 
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duty  more, — than  I  Lave  done.  Ob!  if 
it  were  but  permitted, — ^if  you  would  but 
suffer  mc." 

'*  Suffei-  you ! — Tour  duty  to  a  Bey  <^ 
Tunis  1 — Your  lips  homage  and  true  ser- 
vice, forsooth  ! — Yes,  suffer  you, — on  con* 
dition  of  your  being  allowed  to  say  wbat 
vou  like,  do  as  you  please,  regulate  every 
thought  and  action.  Homage !  duty  I  I'U 
none  of  it." 

"  Oh,  why — why — ^will  you  thus  peniit 
in  representing  things  ?  "VThy  vnX\  you  be 
BO  barbarously  unjust  to  yourself  and  to 
meV  Yes,  father !  " — fronting  his  father's 
bloodshot  eye  with  one  steady,  bright,  and 
clcai"  as  that  of  an  angel ;  "  though  I  am 
your  son,  speak  the  truth  I  must  and 
will !  T!ie  moment  is  critical  and  de- 
mands it.  Yes,  father  !  you  are  mijust  to 
nio  and  you  know  it. — You  are  ^^■ilfuliy 
unjust  to  me,  and  you  allow  yourself  in 
it. — You  know  I  do  not  desire  to  presume. 
You  knou*  I  do  not  nisli  to  interfere  .  .  .  but 
there  arc  momenta  when  a  man  has  no 
ehoicc  left.  Between  punishment  aud 
innocence — between  might  and  right- 
between  the  oppressor  and  the  oppressed— 
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between  the  eagle  and  the  lamb — ^who 
must  not,  who  would  not  interfere  ?" 

"  Very  weU,  sir,  go  on ; "  falling  back 
in  his  chair,  his  pen  stiU  in  his  hand. 
"  Qo  on,  sir." 

^'  I  have  said." 

"Yes,  you  have  said,^'  replied  B;andal 
scornfully;  "true, you  h(we  said, — but  is 
this  all  ?  Have  you  nothing  more  to  say, 
— nothing  more  to  urge  ?  Is  this  all  you 
have  to  say  in  the  cause  of  the  oppressed — 
of  the  innocent,  the  lamb — ^against  the 
tyrant  and  oppressor  ?" 

"  Oh  !  sir,  sir,  forgive  me !  I  know  not 
well  what  I  say.  I  came  here  for  one 
purpose,  and  for  one  purpose  only — ^to  in- 
tercede— to  entreat  —  to  represent — in 
favour  of  a  poor  man  who  has  incurred 
your  displeasure — ^and  most  undeservedly 
— ^for  a  feult  which  is  mine.  You  may  he 
angry,  father — you  may  jfrown  as  you  do 
now — ^terribly,  terribly!"  he  cried,  with  an 
accent  of  despair ;  "  but  consider,  sir ;  put 
yourself  in  my  place,  sir;  could  you — 
would  you — stand  by  and  allow  a  thing 
like  this  ?  Could  you — ^would  you — stand 
by  and  see  a  poor   feUow   ruined,  and 
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"  Father,  you  are  wrong, — you  are  bar- 
)arous, — ^you  try  me  beyond  my  strength, 
rhere  is  something  of  yourself  in  me. 
[  " 

L     •     •      a      . 

"I  am  sorry  for  that.  Anything  of 
nine,  did  you  say,  in  you? — ^That  is 
inlucky,  indeed." 

"Oh,  father!*' 

"  Something  of  mine  in  you ! — ^That 
Yill  justify  a  good  deal  of  misconduct, 
loubtless." 

"  Oh,  father  !  father  ! '' 

"  And  why  keep  repeating  this  baaing 
;ry  of  *  Father  !  Father ! '  "  exclaimed  Mr. 
Langford,  rising  from  his  seat  in  terrible 
■age,  because  this  pathetic  cry  from  the 
leart  was  responded  to  by  a  feeling  within 
lis  own,  to  which  he  would  not  yield. 
*  Why  go  on,  calling  *  Father !  Father ! '  to 
i  man  who  is  no  father  to  you — ^never  was, 
lever  will  be  anything  in  your  eyes  but  a 
^oomy,  inexorable  tyrant?" 

"Oh  don't!  don't!"  was  all  Edwin 
xmld  keep  repeating. 

"I  know  it,  Edwin;  I  have  long 
mown  it,  long  suspected,  long  believed 
t.     You  have  lived  too  much  with  those 
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I  iam  let  you  see  too 
much  of  tliose  detested  WbaradUtes. 
They  hate  me,  and  I  always  have  hated 
them.  Yoa  hsTe  been  fostered  in  their 
sentiinoits,  and  you  detest  and  demise  iiie 
as  they  do." 

"  Oh  I  sir,  how  can  you  ?  Who  hates, 
—  who  despises  youl — who  can, — wlio 
dare?" 

"All  can, — ^all  dare, — my  own  son  can, 
and  does  1 " — and,  iivitb  a  look  of  anguislt 
inexpressible,  he  sank  back  a^in  into  his 
sonl  irom  ■niiich  he  had  started. 

The  passion  had  exliausted  itself,  lie 
soem(d  relentini,'.  Ed«-in  was  a£;;ain  ap- 
proaeliing  him  with  a  deprecating  look; 
but  the  verj-  look  of  deprecation  seemed  to 
arouse  fresh  jealousy  and  suspicion.  It 
was  not  deprecation  he  wanted,  it  was 
love — and  love  uses  not  the  form  of  depre- 
cation,— love  casts  out  fear.  ^Uas  !  i>oor 
man. 

"Ob,  sir! — oh,  father!  be  just,  l>e 
reasonable.  Only  listen  to  me  for  one 
moment.  I  ne\'er,  so  help  me  lieavon 
above! — never — never  .  .  ." 

"  Swear  not.    Don't  call  heaven  down  to 
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witness.  Impiety  to  your  earthly  fiather 
is  enough — ^Don't  defy  heaven,"  startiag  up 
and  sitting  erect  in  his  chair ;  from  which 
he  did  not,  however,  rise. 

"  What  must  I  say — ^what  must  I  do  ?" 

"Just  what  you  please, — exactly  what 
you  please, — say  and  do  as  you  like.  It 
is  my  part,  or  at  least  I  am  under  the 
necessity,  to  submit  to  it." 

"  Oh !  if  you  would  but  imderstand — if 
I  might  but  explain  ..." 

"  I  do  imderstand — ^and  I  want,  and  will 
listen  to,  no  explanations." 

Here  there  was  a  pause.  Had  Edwin 
done  wisely,  he  would  now  have  left  the 
room,  and  given  his  father  time  to  recol- 
lect himself;  but  to  do  this,  and  his  errand 
as  regarded  Greenlow  imaceomplished, 
was  what  he  felt  that  he  neither  could  nor 
would.  But  it  would  have  been  better,  far 
better,  to  have  paused  a  few  hours;  for 
his  own  temper  was  beginning  to  give 
way,  and  it  was  evident  that  his  father 
had  entirely  lost  all  self-control. 

Bandal  kept  eyeing  his  son  with  that 
look  of  fierce,  concentrated  rage  which 
is   seen    when  a  man  summons   all  his 
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energies  to  give  the  death-blow.  Eilniii 
was  beginning  to  feel  sullen.  The  injustice 
of  the  father  was  working  its  effect  upon 
the  son.  There  was  a  something  dogged 
and  determined  at  once,  in  his  look. 

They  were  both  silent,  eyeing  each  othat  ' 
in  this  way  for  some  moments.     Edwin  it  * 
was  who  spoke  first.    His  tone  was  cool 
and  resolute. 

"  Before  I  leave  the  room,  and  perhaps  ' 
the  house,  I  must  accomplish,  if  possible,  } 
what  I  came  about.      Sir,   I  beg  of  rou 
to    reverse   your    unjust    sentence    a2;auisl 
Greenlow,    and    let    your    vengeance    fall 
alone  upon  me." 

"  Then  if  it  were  the  last  word  I  ever 
spoke,"  cried  the  father,  gnasliing  his 
teeth,  "  it  should  be  to  refuse  your  re- 
quest. AVere  my  proceeding  the  most 
imjust  and  imrighteous  in  the  worki. 
rather  than  reverse  it  to  nlcasc  you,  1 
would  go  to  hell  I" 

"Enough! — enough!"  shouted  Edmii, 
casting  up  his  arms,  and  utterins  a 
passionate  cry.  "  Enough  !  — Euoutrli! 
You  have  said  enough  !  Ciaish  liini. — op- 
press him, — ruin  liim, — do  what  vou  nill, 
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'  I  have  done ;  and  if  it  were  the  last 
►:rd  I  ever  spoke,  it  should  be  this, — ^that 
:vill  shelter  whom  you  render  roofless ! — 
c'viU  support  whom  you  oppress ! — ^I  will 
liver  whom  you  would  destroy!" — ^and 
rushed  out  of  the  room,  and  out  of  the 
tise. 


The  father  remained  there  confounded, 
oved,  melted,  half-relenting,  woimded 
the  quick.  The  passionate  cry  of  his 
n, — the  look,  as  he  cast  up  his  arms  in 
Jd  despair, — ^had  suddenly  recalled  other 
ies,  other  looks,  to  which  they  bore  but 
0  sad  a  resemblance. 
His  mother! — Yes  the  memory  of  his 
5ther  pleaded  for  him.  He  looked  so 
:e  that  mother.  But,  what  was  that 
Dther?  Had  not  she,  too,  outraged > 
fcrayed,  and  deceived  him, — despised  his 
re  in  secret,  and  given  that  heart  he 
)iild  willingly  have  died  to  win,  to 
.other  ?  And  was  it  not  the  same  story 
lain  ? 

The  son ! — ^the  son  whom  he  in  secret 
>r8hipped,  adored ;  the  very  idol  of  his 
iart ;  the  son  he  loved  with  a  love  pass* 


n 

■i^  tks  law  of  vonen;  v»  it  luit  Ai 
^■r  Ob??  Bwi  Ae  not  opnily  tosiitl 
iHBaadSirm  the  bee  ckf  his  anthority; 
caet^m  bb  pnnnples  and  outrage  fail 
fei^asrs  r  And  was  it  Hke  a  son  to  di 
this — his  sen ! — «as  he  his  son  ?  Ko,  bi 
was  a  "VThamdifle  erery  mdi  of  him,—* 
hated  Whamdi^.  One  oT  those  soft,  &i^ 
haired,  beatitifUL,  fiilse-hearted  Whan' 
difles.  What  had  he  to  do  with  his  daik 
faaeisaid  fotfaer  ?  What  ^mpathr  had  b»^ 
■with  the  rarens  of  KsTenss^liffe  " 

LiiT'.e  did  ho  liiink  that  luider  the  now 
iiosort<\!  tiw, — whore  ?tiU  the  ravon> 
riL-.rai:t  I  a:;d  biuldtxl,  hut  where,  since 
El'.\.nor":=  death,  r.o  trim  hand  of  ir-ir- 
dev-or  had  htvri  :iIlowe^l  to  come  ami 
doseemto  the  loHorn  and  desert  spot; 
whei-e  tho  srmss  crew  wild  and  lliick.  and 
neulfvted  )ininililes  JcraiuhU^d  and  flaunted 
— little  did  he  tliiuk,  in  that  forsaken  spot, 
that  spot,  where  in  his  grloomy  and  most 
sullen  moments  he  loved  to  so  alone,  lo 
listen  to  the  croak  of  the  ravens,  and 
recall  the  fearfid  mdit.  when  the  dark- 
ness of  the  ?rave  settled  over  his  soul- 
little  did  he  tliink  that  there  was  one,  fair- 
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Bired  though  he  might  be,  with  the  bright 
p%  and  beauteous  features   of  another 
tee — but  stiU  his  son — a  son  of  Bavens- 
iffe  —  little    did    he    think    that    at 
Us  very  moment,  that  hoj — ^that  son — 
as  sitting  under  the  lonely  tree,  listen- 
s' to  the  ominous  croak  of  the  ravens, 
8  hands  over  his  face  and  tears  stream- 
?  from  his  eyes,  tears  of   re^  and 
xiorse  for  what  he  had  said  and  done, 
rror  at  the  thought  that  he  had  quar- 
led    with  his    father.     Yes,  it  was  a 
E^arrel.      Edwin   understood    his    father 
b    too    wdl.     After    such    a  scene,   it 
^ild  be  impossible  to   meet  again,  till 
^e  explanations  had  been  exchanged. 
t!he  evening  had  been  shutting  in  some 
^,  and  the  west  was  gloomily  overcast 
th  heavy  black  clouds,  under  which  a 
^  blood-coloured    sheet  of   light    was 
feoie  visible.     The  lengthened    shadows 
1  heavy  upon  the  grass,  and  the  stillness 
night  was  gradually  stealing  roimd. 
The  great  heavy  dinner-bell  began  to 
ag,  to  sound  through  the  rocks  and  woods. 
lis  aroused  him.     Return  to  the  house 
i  could  not  under  present  circumstances. 
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"  I  understand  you,  sir — ^my  master — 
master  no  longer — ^the  squire — ^Mr.  Lang- 
ford — ^it  was  as  I  said." 

"  Yes/' 

"  But  I  hope — I  hope — I  ask  your  par- 
don, sir ;  but  I  hope  you  have  not  got  into 
any  trouble,  yourself,  anent  of  your  good- 
ness and  feeling  for  me." 

"It  is  not  your  fault,  Greenlow,  if  I 
have.  Don't  trouble  yourself  about  me. 
Whatever  happens,  the  blame  is  mine,  and 
I  must  dree  my  doom;  but  as  for  you, 
you  are  innocent.  I  am  sorry  my  father 
cannot  see  it  so,  but  I  do;  and  so  long 
as  I  remain  upon  earth,  you  shall  never 
be  without  a  friend — or  want  for  anything, 
my  poor  fellow." 


"A  letter,  and,  I  declare,  in  Edwin's 
hand.  Oh,  ho  !  he's  beginning  to  be  tired, 
it  seems,  of  playing  the  voluntary  exile." 

She  turned  it  and  twisted  it  in  her 
fingers,  and  looked  at  the  superscription, 
and  at  the  thin  paper  of  the  envelope ;  and 
began  to  put  it  near  her  eyes,  and  to  peep 
in  at  the  comers. 
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"  What  are  you  doing,  mflmTim  ?  "  cried 
a  aliarp,  rough  voice  at  her  dhow. 

"  Doing,  you  little  impertinent  thing! 
What's  that  to  you  ?" 

"  That's  a  letter  from  Edwin." 

"  How  do  you  laiow  that  ?" 

"  I  heard  you  say  so." 

"  And  where  have  you  been  all  tint 
time  ?  I  thought  you  were  hird-nesting, 
OT  at  some  rude  tom-boy  sports,"  said  th» 
mother,  contemptuously. 

"Ordy  at  the  top  of  the  cherry-tree, 
iu  the  middle  of  the  garden ;  antl  oh ! 
maiutna,  you  canuot  think  how  delightful 
it  was." 

"  AVell,  you  are  not  at  the  lop  of  the 
ehovry-tree  now;  and  as,  I  will  be  bouEti 
for  it,  you  have  not  one  of  your  lessons 
ready  for  Miss  Singleton^you  may  aswoli 
set  about  them  ;it  once," 

'"  Yes,  manuiia,  I  am  going  ;  but  first," 
taking  her  mother's  hand,  and  lookiii? 
at  !ier  in  her  most  beseeching  manner, 
"  do  pray  tell  me  what's  the  matter  aboul 
Edwin,  and  where  he  really  is  ?  Papa 
looked  dreadful  when  I  asked  him.  And. 
is  tiiat  letter  reallv  from  him  !- — and  when 
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is  he  (xmiing  home  ?    Do  let  me  take  it  to 
papa,  if  it's  for  him,  pray  do." 

"  Nonsense ;  hold  your  tongue ;  go  to 
your  lessons,  and  don't  be  troublesome.  I 
shall  take  the  letter  to  your  father  myself. 
Do  you  hear  ? — Gro  to  your  lessons ;  leave 
the  room,  and  shut  the  door." 

Which  command  Enuna  most  slowly 
and  unwillingly  obeyed. 

Mrs.  Langford  stood  still  for  some  time, 
holding  the  letter,  turning  it  round  and 
round  in  her  hands,  and  vainly  endeavour- 
ing to  divine  its  contents.     Should  she  de- 
liver it  ?   Should  she  suppress  it  altogether 
— ^that  was  the  question.     The  last  alter- 
native   Miss    Emma's    unlucky    presence 
seemed  to  have  rendered  dangerous — ^nay, 
impossible.    And  yet  the  letter  might  be 
a  submissive  one,  and  pave  the  way  to  a 
reconciliation.     Delivered,  however,  upon 
reflection  it  would  seem  that  it  must  be. 
rum  the  matter  as    she  would  in    her 
thoughts,   no  other  conclusion   could  be 
arrived  at.     She  was  resolved,  however,  to 
deliver  it  herself.     She  should  then  be  able 
to  watch  its  effects,  and  perhaps  ward  off 
its  consequences.     She   therefore  entered 
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■n-jU  :_-ive  Tou  pleasure — a  letl 
ton.'' 

"  ^Tiich  son  ?'* 

"  Not  fixim  poor  Priest. 
knows  his  letters  only  botli 
doee  not  presume  to  write  ' 
"writes  to  me," 

"  Presume  !  "Wliv  should  ni 
some  I  He's  a  Terr  well-behi 
I  must  say  ;  and  I  am  not  soi 
then,  to  hear  from  liim." 

"  Indeed !  Do  you  say  so  ? 
my  poor  boy  happy  with  the 
and  he  wtU  write  to  you,  b 
Too  proud  of  the  privilege; 
perhaps,  it  '       '  " 
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firom  .  .  .  the  other,  I  eondude,  as  it  is 
not  from  Priest?— Give  it  me,  if  you 
please." 

He  tried  to  keep  his  hand  steady  as 
he  took  it,  but  it  vnmld  shake.  He  broke 
opeai  the  seaL  He  cast  his  eyes  over 
the  paper,  but  a  dimness  came  over  them, 
and.  he  coidd  not  read. 

**  Shall  I  ?"  officiously  put  forward  Mrs. 
Longford. 

**  No ;  give  me  my  spectacles.  I  think 
I  grow  old.  Pshaw  !  be  quiet ;  stand  out 
of  the  light ;  I  can't  see." 

"  My  dear  Father, 

"I  wish  I  could  say  that  I  think 
Dayaelf  in  the  wrong.  I  wish  I  could  say, 
that  upon  reflection  I  repent  my  inter- 
ference, and  acknowledge  the  justice  of 
youp  sentence  against  Greenlow — this  I 
Cfiittiot  do.  The  poor  fellow  is  in  the 
greatest  distress.  I  did  not  think  a  man 
of  his  stamp  could  have  taken  a  matter  of 
tilns  soyt  so  to  heart — but  he  so  loves  the 
place!  He  has  lived  here,  serving  you 
and  my  grandfather,  man  and  boy,  fifty 
years.     Sir,   it  is  like  uprooting   an  old 
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least  was  privileged  to  share  your  con- 
fidence.  The  peace  of  aU  of  us,  depend- 
ing  as  it  does  upon  a  general  good  under- 
standing, I  did  not  expect  to  be  excluded 

from  a  matter  which  so  nearly  concerned 

me/* 


"  Concerns  you !    And  how,  may  I  beg 
leave  to  ask,  does  it  concern  you  ?  " 

"  Edwin  does  not  love  me,  but  I  love 
hun." 

"  You  do !     You  give   frequent  proofe 
of  it." 

"I  give  the  best  proofs  of  it/' 

"As  how?" 

"By  endeavouring  to  teach  him  what 
te  owes  to  you.     Yes,  Mr.    Langford," 
she  went  on,  "  you  may  think  of  me  as 
you  please.      A  too   great  knowledge  of 
^^^^^^likind    has    taught    you,   perhaps,  an 
™iust  suspicion ;  but  I  am  a  mere  child 
of  simplicity   and    country  breeding.      I 
ana  neither   of  a    jealous  nor  suspicious 
temper.    Nevertheless,  I  cannot  altogether 
shut  my  eyes,    and  I  really  cannot  help 
seeing  that  Edwin's  rebellious  temper  is  a 
source  of  continual  misery  to  others,  and 
of  vexation  to  himself  also.  But  he  has  nol 
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TtakuaHj  s  had  heart,  and  if  the  Wiara^  | 
di&s  bare  insdUed  certain  high-fljing  , 
ihicioas  into  hini,  it  is  not  his  fault.  It 
nu^t  bare  been  better  if  yoa  had  trusted  . 
the  traiaing  of  him  to  the  influenoea  tf  j 
home,  as  was  done  with  poor  Friest-r  J 
bat  yoa  know  best."  1 

"  ftobobly  —  and,"    fixing    his   stot. 
piercing  eye  upon    her,    "  what   is  U*  i 
plain  English  of  this  discourse  ?     I  wish  ] 
jou  would  tell  me  what  you  intend  hy  it  j 
Tt  would  save  me  a  world  of  trouble  in 
eudcavouring  to    make   it    out,   which  I 
prot<;st  I  know  not  how  to  do." 

"  iloan  I — Intend  '. — what  I  say— -that  I 
love  Edwin,  and  regret  that  he  does  uot 
•.-ive  >/oii  more  cause  to  entertain  the  same 
paitiality.  You  do  uot  like  him,— it  is 
not  to  be  wondered  at ;  but  if  you  kneir 
liim  as  '.veil  as  I  do,  you  would  tind  tkit 
h(i  h;ul  qualities  ii'resistibly  fonned  to 
rivet  the  ali'ections," 

"  Really— I  should— you  think  so  :" 

"  Indeed,  and  indeed  I  do.  Don't  I* 
aui^ry  with  me  for  pleading  his  causf- 
AV'ho  ean  be  happy  and  see  fatlier  and  son 
■divided  ?  " 
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"  I  thought  you  wanted  just  now  to  send 
him  to  the  antipodes  ? '' 

"  Forgive  me,  I  was  hasty — ^T  confess  I 
was  vexed  at  the  tone  of  the  letter/* 

'*  I  find  nothing  to  quaarrel  with  in  the 
tone  of  the  letter.*' 

"You  don't! — Oh,  foi^ve  me;  forget 
what  I  said.  You  find  nothing  to  quarrel 
with  in  the  tone  of  the  letter !  Bum  it^ 
then,  at  once,  without  re-reading  it.  I  heg 
you,  Mr.  Langford,  for  the  sake  of  your 
own  peace  of  mind,  to  do  so.  Reinstate 
this  tiresome  gamekeeper,  who  is  setting 
your  son  against  you,  and  let  us  have 
Edvdn  hack  again  upon  any  terms.*' 

Once  more  the  dark  penetrating  eye 
^anced  at  her,  as  if  it  would  pierce  inta 
her  very  soul. 

This  is  your  advfce,  is  it.  Madam  ?  " 
My  most  serious,  my  most  earnest 
advice.  I  would  add,  my  most  fervent 
prayer — ^But  you  are  proof  against  prayers. 
Let  there  be  an  end  of  this,  Mr.  Langford,. 
I  beseech  you,  for  your  own  sake.  Re- 
instate the  gamekeeper.  Yield  up  this 
matter  to  your  son.  Recollect  he  is  your 
eldest  son — ^your  heir !  Yoimg  men  in  such 
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a  position,  do  and  will  erpect  to  hare  tbar 
wishes  consulted." 

"Tou think  so?  Tes,7oaani^t  So 
douht  they  do." 

"  And  we  must,  we  most  eive  i«ay  » 
little  to  the  natural  oomrse  of  thiuss.  13i 
vain  to  resist  it — rain  as  the  endeaTonr  ta 
arrest  the  course  of  the  son," 

"Vain  as  the  endearour  to  amat  tin' 
coarse  of  the  declining  son,  when  the  lOh' 
ridian  is  past. — I  understand  jout  Ifr'tr— ; 
— But  it  ivas  not  indelicately  expressed." 

"  I  mean  for  the  best,  I  rjii  sure." 

"  Yes,  I  lielieve  you  vlo — bui  I  am  u::- 
reasonable  with  you  at  liines.'' 

'■  Oh,  I  never  tliiuk  of  thai  ....  -\r.d 
you  will,  then,  vrrite  to  Eti^in — toll  Liai 
that  you  ^ield  the  point  that  he  a:a:<e* 
sucli  a  fuss  about  r  That  you  reinstate  the 
favoiu-ite,  and  therefore  hojie  all  may  !v 
for^iten,  and  that  he  vrUl  come  hou'.e  a.- 
usual  airainr"' 

'■  I'll  see  him  damneii  tirst." 

Mrs.  Kanefordlooketi  excessively  ^ll.x'k^^i■ 
She  started,  and  mana:^?d  to  turn  pale. 

''  My  dear  INIr.  Laiiglorl — IMy  dear  hu-- 
band ! '' 
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"  Say  no  more— say  no  more — ^You  are 

00  good  to  an  ungrateful  boy.  This  is 
lore  than  I  can  tell  you  he  would  do  for 
ou.  When  you  and  I  happen  to  be  of  con- 
rary  opinions,  ten  thousand  to  one  but  he 
ikes  my  part.     The  only  time  when  I  am 

1  the  right  is  when  I  oppose  you,  it  seems, 
•ay  no  more — ^Every  word  you  utter  in  his 
ehalf  only  seems  to  increase  my  irri- 
ation  against  him." 

He  looked  at  her  again  suspiciously,  but 
he  assumed  a  countenance  of  the  utmost 
andour. 

Mr.  Langford,  penetrating  as  he  was, 
3lt  puzzled.  He  could  not,  and  he  did 
ot,  believe  in  the  sincerity  of  the  attach- 
lent  his  wife  professed  for  Edwin ;  yet  he 
bought  it  good-natured  of  her  to  say  so 
rach.  He  took  out  the  letter  again,  and 
egan  slowly  to  unfold  it. 

"  You  shall  fwt ! — No,  that  you  shall  not 
.0,"  said  she  playfully,  snatching  it  from 
dm,  and  tearing  it  into  atoms  in  an  in- 
tent, she  pushed  the  fragments  into  the 
prate,  which  was  laid  for  a  fire. 

"Mrs.  Langford!"  he  cried,  pale  with 
passion. 


,^j  5oatw<=  '^         You  io»J  ■*  ^aiil 
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CHAPTER  V. 


Upon  the  pillars  of  the  temple  laid 

His  desperate  hands,  and  in  its  overthrow 
Destroyed  himsell 

Longfellow. 


fts.  Langfobj)  had  left  the  room, 
lal  Langford  took  his  hat  and  stigk, 
'  which — old  hefore  his  years,  worn 
1  by  the  conflict  of  ungentle  passions 

was   forced   to   lean.     His  was  not 
Qoommon  case. 

is  lamentable — it  is  grievous  —  one 
ihe  great  evils  under  the  sun  —  is 
eraion  of  character.  In  my  opinion, 
>st  all  faulty— almost  all  criminal  cha- 
irs, are  but  perverted  ones.  There  is 
only  the  mystery  of  original  sin,  for 
5h  most   are  but  too  ready  to  look — 
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to  be  foxind — ^Ijut  the  image  of  God  ok*, 
however  defaced,  in  every  one.  H,  mstes4 
of  busvina  ourselves  so  much  in  punidi* 
ing,  in  order  to  the  eoniection  of  faull*- 
we  were  to  give  half  our  attention  to  tU 
discovering  and  developing  of  good  qillB 
ties — I  believe  our  moral  education  woflil 
produce  far  less  unsatis&ctorT  residts  tliiri 
it  at  present  does. 

AVc  ought  to  have  more  faith  in  hiinil 
nature.  Faith,  in  itself,  moves  monntaiari 
and  the  ver^-  confidence  in  the  existenw  of 
CvHxl  qiialitio*.  ■n-oiild  often  call  them  into 
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anguish,  with  which  he  dwelt  apoa  tlie 
image  of  that  fair  boy  estranged. 

Ah,  yes !  When  the  bunung-  brow,  the 
livid  cheek,  pale  with  anger — when  tlarst- 
ing  to  infliVt;  pimishmont,  he  caied  not 
what,  so  that  he  could  but  make  tiw 
daring  rebel  feel  the  full  weight  of  that 
power  which  he  had  defied  —  gave  en- 
dence  of  feelings  too  near  akin  to  hatred. 

His  pride,  too — that  dreadful  and  all*  1 
dominant  passion  of  his  soul — was  aU  in  J 
arms.  His  paternal  pride  nnd  sense  of 
dignity  only  the  more  revolted ;  because 
in  liis  heart  he  felt  and  knew  that  all  this 
time  he  was  yearning  to  clasp  the  rebel  to 
his  heart,  forgive  him,  and  indulge  him  ia 
everything. 

So  thus  torn  and  agitated  by  conflicting 
wishes  and  feelings,  he  went  forth  to  be 
alone.  He  felt  he  must  be  alone — but  not 
that  he  might  coolly  reflect  upon  «hat  had 
passed — not  to  judge  liimself  and  others 
fairly,  and  examine  what  justice  and  faiailj" 
peace  required — but  rather  that  be  miglit 
be  at  lil>erty  to  give  full  ^ent  to  the  tem- 
pest which  was  raging  within  his  soul. 

Randal  Langford  passed  in  general  lor 
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a  man  of  the  coldest  temperament,  equally 
unassailable  by  passion  or  imagination. 
Yet,  perhaps,  to  few  minds  [did  the  real 
impression  of  facts  come  more  distorted  by 
those  two  magical  influences  than  to  his. 
And  at  this  moment  both  imagination  and 
passion  were  completely  in  the  ascendant. 

Instead  of  thinking  of  Edwin  as  he 
really  was  —  generous,  benevolent,  right- 
minded,  yet  young  and  therefore  rash  and 
positive,  and,  in  spite  of  his  aflFection, 
prone  to  and  fond  of  resistance — ^he  saw  in 
him  a  bright,  transcendent  being,  too  bril- 
liant to  harmonise  with  his  own  darkened 
self,  and  using  his  faculties  but  to  over- 
bear and  insult  the  gloomy  deformities  of 
his  father's  character.  Between  beings  so 
opposed,  he  felt  as  if  there  could  be  no 
true  sympathy — that  his  son  was  no  tyue 
son  of  his,  but  the  child  of  another  race. 
Of  the  fair-haired,  cold-hearted,  arrogant, 
defiant  Whamcliffes  —  That  the  creature 
he  so  doted  on  was  his  own  and  not  his 
Ofwn — ^his  son,  yet  no  child  of  his — inimical, 
anii-pathetical,  opposed  by  every  instinct, 
rebellious,  indifferent,  and  unkind. 

The  son  for  him  was  Priest — ^the  dark- 
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prant.  Alas  1  this  was  the  eflPect  produced 
yy  the  reflections  of  that  solitary  walk, 
ipon  the  man  abandoned  to  himself; 
jnding  in  only  a  more  concentrated  dis- 
^easure,  and  a  stronger  determination  to 
liold  down  Ed^^-in's  favourite.  He  might 
liaye  forgiyen  Greenlow,  and  probably 
would  have  done,  but  for  this. 

He  returned  to  his  study  a  more  im- 
placable man  than  he  left  it,  sat  doiivTi  to 
his  desk,  and  took  up  his  pen  to  write.  Ed- 
win's letter,  unfortunately,  was  destroyed, 
he  could  not  refer  to  it  again;  and  the  im- 
pression it  had  made  was  confused.  Was 
it  as  insolent  as  Mrs.  Langford  had  repre- 
sented it  to  be? — Were  the  terms  so  in- 
jurious ? — Was  the  impression  it  had  mad(9 
upon  her  a  just  one?  Her  perocptionn 
were  not  very  fine,  but  they  were  usually 
accurate  enough ;  but  she  did  not  love  ]m 
son.  Her  husband  was  well  aware  of  that, 
let  what  might  be  her  professions.  Onr* 
thing,  however,  was  not  to  be  ior^fAUm — 
Edwin  had  endeavoured  to  impOM^;  ^x^ridi- 
tions  as  the  price  of  his  return  if)  duty, 
and  at  that  thought  all  th^rr  j/ri^l/^  of  tl;': 
man  and  the  parent  was  arotu^J.     L'n'kT 
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— son! — all — all!  Yes — write.  Madam; 
bring  him  to  reason — a  third  person  can 
often  set  things  in  a  just  light.  Bi^ 
hearken  ! — no  concessions.  Nothing  tliat 
can  lessen  the  dignity  a  fether  ought  to 
maintain  in  his  son's  eyes.  But  you  will 
not  i>e  severe?  ....  gentleness — nay,nav; 
say  what  you  tliink  best. 

"  Depend  upon  me;  ajid " 

But,  in  much  agitation,  Randal  Lang- 
ford  had  already  left  the  room. 

Mrs.  jjangford  sat  doiiiTi  at  her  hus- 
band's desk ;  she  folded  her  paper,  and 
pressed  down  the  folds  i\ith  the  ivon" 
knife  which  lay  by ;  she  took  a  pen,  dipped 
it  in  the  ink,  shook  it,  and  examined  it, 
rested  her  head  upon  her  band,  i-eflected. 
and  finally  decided  upon  writing  what 
follows. 

The  expression  of  her  countenance  was 
singular,  wliilsf  she  was  thus  employed— 
complacent,  yet  hesitating.  "What  was 
passing  in  lier  mind  was  equally  so,  Tiia^e 
spu'its  within  —  which  seem  to  hold  col- 
loquy with  each  other,  questiouinir  au*l 
answering  —  Mere  then  in  liigh  dispute. 
The   one  accusing — though    uot  witli  al! 
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decision  and  authority  it  ought  to  have 
3 — ^accusing,  and  demanding  satisfae- 
— ^and  the  other  evading,  and  paili- 
g,  and  disguising  the  truth  in  every 
ible  manner ;  whilst  the  woman — the 
,  the  creature,  the  third— in  this  mys- 
>us  argument — was  accepting  the  sub- 
iges  of  the  last,  and,  as  far  as  in  her 
stifling  the  remonstrances  of  the  first, 
he  was  saying  it  was  better,  as  one 
e  urged — ^to  separate  father  and  son 
a  time— better  for  both ;  and  she  was 
inately  shutting  her  ears  to  the  other 
e,  which  kept  crying  out,  "  Falsehood 
lies !  Tou  know  it  is  only  better  for 
pself  and  Priest.  Speak  out! — Tou 
w  what  advantage  you  intend  to  take 
liis  absence ;"  and  the  other  answered, 
am  sure  I  mean  to  take  no  advantage 
U.  How  should  I  ?— What  is  Priest 
etbyit?" 

Get  by  it !  Look  into  your  own  heart," 
voice  responded,  with  a  scornful  laugh 
id  then  was  silent;  and  Mrs.  Lang- 
wrote  her  letter. 
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in  one  light — ^as  a  proof  of  an  impatient 
desire  to  wield  the  sceptre  whilst  he  is 
still  hying — ^virtually  to  depose  him,  and 
to  reign  in  his  stead.  I  see  it  as  it  is, 
helieve  me,  dearest  Edwin — I  know  this 
proceeds  only  from  the  generous  hastiness 
of  your  disposition ;  hut  it  is  in  vain  that 
I  urge  this.  Tour  father's  hent  is  pecu- 
liar ;  and,  indeed,  youj  of  all  people,  should 
beware  of  provoking  his  anger.  It  may 
seem  indelicate  in  me  to  allude  to  it — ^but, 
your  poor  mother's  story!  There  is  a 
secret  ill-will — ^there  must  be — ^Tour  very 
&ce, — every  gesture,  as  I  am  told  .  .  .  • 
your  tone  of  voice— everything. 

"It  has  often  been  hinted  to  me,  by 
your  Mends,  that  it  would  be  bettw  if 
you  were  less  here ;  but  I  could  not  endure 
the  thoughts  of  conv^pig  the  hint  to  you. 
Cantribute  to  the  separation  of  father  and 
son  I  Anything  first !  I  thought  it  best 
to  let  matters  take  their  course,  hoping 
all  would  end  for  the  best,  and  that  you 
would  come  to  a  mutual  good  understand- 
ing. 

'^little  did  I  anticipate  this  sad,  sad 
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**  I  canaol  disguise  from  you  that  your 
taOhet  B  TMT,  vpiy  angry.  I  ourn,  I  dread 
3  meetiiue  under  sucli  circumstancfw.  Ton 
are  boih  warm — things  might  be  said- 
things  even  (lone!  Oh,  Edwin!  I  have 
known  shocking  histories  of  tliis  descrip- 
tion, where  things  hare  passed,  tliat  could 
never,  never  Iw  foi^tbm.  Xo,  ray  dear, 
I  am  inclined  to  "jive  you  tho  advice  which 
the  mother,  in  Scripture,  gives  her  son. 

"'Now,  therefore,  my  son,  obey  my 
voice :  and  ariso,  flee  thou  to  T^iihan,  my 
brother  in  Haran ;  and  tarry  with  iiim 
a  few  days,  until  thy  father's  fury  turn 
away  ;  luitil  thy  fatlier's  anirci-  tuni  aivay 
from  tlice,  and  he  forget  what  thou  liiist 
done  unto  him.' 

"  In  cases  like  these,  I  tliink  distance  is 
a  givat  oliject — distance  softens  matters  in 
itself.  But  then  I  would  not  advisf  your 
:;oing  lo  IJdcotc  Hall,  for  to  be  frank  ivitli 
Tou — and  yon  see,  niy  dear,  I  am  rer;/ 
t'rauk  with  you  —  your  father  does  not 
love  you  the  bettor  for  your  pi-edileelions 
iu  favour  of  that  place,  lie  cannot  forin't 
that  your  mother  was  a  daughter  of  t)icir 
house,  nor  the  behanour  of  her  friends, 
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especially  of  her  brother,  Colonel  Wham- 
jliflte,  upon  the  occasion  of  her  nnfortunate 
ieath.  One  thing  he  loves  not  in  you, 
5  your  affection  for  them.  I  think  it 
^ould  irritate  and  offend  him  very  much 
f  you  were  to  take  refuge  there ;  he  would 
ook  upon  it  as  a  fresh  act  of  defiance, 
[  am  certain.  Take  my  advice.  It 
s  that  of  a  true  friend  —  for  that  I  am, 
learest  Edwin.  I  liave  a  brother  in  Ireland. 
Idopt  the  advice  of  Scripture  literally. 
What  can  you  do  better  ?  Ireland  is  quite 
I  new  coimtry  to  you ;  I  have  often  heard 
rou  confess  a  wish  to  visit  it. — (She  did 
lot  think  proper  to  remind  him  that  as 
)ften  as  that  wish  had  been  expressed,  it 
lad  met  with  the  most  determined  opposi- 
tion upon  the  part  of  his  father.) — Go  there, 
md  tarry  a  while,  till  I  recall  you ;  which 
mH  be,  I  trust,  speedily.  I  know  how  it 
will  be  when  you  are  gone ;  your  father  will 
ye  uneasy.  The  seas  have  to  be  crossed, 
— ^Ireland  is  in  a  very  restless  and  un- 
joiet  state.  These  things  make  a  parent 
umous,  and  revive  the  father  in  the 
beart.  Your  mind,  in  the  meantime,  will 
be  enlarged  and  interested  by  the  new 
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'-^ruf~  Tx  xtif  5~nrT±-ir;-s:rc!r?.  yen  of  ifie 
'"">mi"r—  .  !ir"  7":>x  t^I  izhi  vx^j-i^^'a^ivm- 
T.Tr:u:\i^  titI  >^-  it  p^>y"ie  can  oxT>ect 
-■  tv  — .  ZTi-JJiL  r'.-'T  b?  i?  Tery  well  ti> 
□  TL  t:i;  T-.Tji-  sr-i  Trill  S?  encliaiiied 
"-■  r^^r^:  t:^  --'T-:-  fir^niin^  from  hi>  jvxir 
ssr;Tr.  vb:  >cr;:v  b?T  t^levarion.  as  he 
-jLjriz  ?:i:^}:i-:r  ::,  ^v<  htvn  a  i^x>l^  deal 
Ti-'-TT^-l  fr.i—  "r.T-r  iTrn  :V.iailv.  And  sbo 
LTi-^  r".T  .uf-^;v^  Eiiri".  lo  lell  vcni  a  little 
s:>.T:3. :;'  r:>  f-:Sl  t-xi'^s;  experionciHl.  how 
."•:r^  ape  :"".■>*'  v.PTvr  ivinons  to  which, 
in  >ar  sr^hnxT-  w-o  desiiv  x<i  soar.  This 
is  a  l->n;r  ie:Ter.  :md  T  fear  will  wonr  vou. 
I  am  a  woman,  .invi  therefore  use  awny 
wonis.     It   if  the  fault  of  our  sex :  luit 
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what  I  say  is  well  meant,  and  so  fer,  at 
least,   deserves  your  attentive   considera- 
tion. I  repeat  it, — depend  upon  it,  in  casea 
of  family  misunderstanding, — ^not  to  say 
secret  jealousy  and  ill-will,  there  is  no- 
tiling  so  usefiil  as  absence, 
"lam, 
"  My  dearest  Edwin, 
**  Ever  most  sincerely  and  affectionately, 
"  Tour  Mother, — sweet  name, 
"  Eackel  Langfoed." 

The  letter  inclosed  one  addressed  to  the 
brother. 

Edwin  read  this  long  effusion  with 
mixed  feelings.  He  waa  deeply  hurt  that 
bis  father  had  delegated  the  task  of 
writing  to  another,  and  that  other,  a 
mother  who  was  not  a  mother.  There 
was  something  undefinable  about  Mrs. 
Langford  that  seined  to  force  people  into 
jealousy  and  distrust.  Edwin  knew,  by 
a  sort  of  secret  instinct,  what  his  father's 
ydden  opinion  of  his  wife  was;  and  in 
it  be  folly  shared. 

This  silent  sympathy  had    been  as  a 
bond  between  them, — and  now  it 
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haterest  in  his  welfare,  and  that  her 
swivice  was  in  all  probability  dictated  by 
the  desire  to  have  RavenscliflFe  and  its 
cnaster  to  herself,  yet  he  yielded  to  her 
representations  —  Her  reasoning,  he  ad- 
mitted, was  good,  whatever  her  motives 
might  be. 

He  felt,  indeed,  in  an  awkward  dilemma. 
Sreenlow  he  would  not  abandon;  upon 
that  he  was  resolved.  This  resolution 
Enight  be  said  to  be  composed  of  ninety-nine 
[>arts  good  feeling,  and  one  part  obstinacy. 
Edwin  had  a  slight  touch  of  the  father 
in  him,  after  all.  He  was  determined  not 
to  rest  till  he  had  compensated  the  poor 
TeUow  by  establishing  him  iu  a  good 
)lace,  let  his  father  be  displeased  or  not. 
ind  here  he  hoped  the  matter  would  end. 
[mpressions  wear  out  where  there  is  no- 
hing  to  revive  them.  His  object  eflfected, 
he  subject  would  naturally  die  away. 
le  would  go  to  Ireland ;  from  thence  he 
rould  in  due  course  of  time  write  again 
o  his  jBather,  and  endeavour  to  mollify 
dm.  In  a  little  time  his  own  feelings  of 
eoLEtion  would  have  subsided — ^he  wo\ild  be 
ble  to  write  with  a  more  proper  humility 
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CHAPTER   VI. 


Gone  to^be  married  ? — Gone  to  swear  a  peace  ? 

Km  a  John. 


QoNE  to  Ireland ! — ^Actually  gone  I  And 
lout  one  line  to  account  for  his  con- 
^  absence!  or  give  his  reasons  for 
Hg  this  incomprehensible  step!  The 
"^  one  which,  as  he  knows,  I  should 
3  been  most  opposed  to  1 — ^You  don*t 
me  so,  Mrs.  Langford  ?  " 
Yes,  he  is  gone.  He  started  by  the 
I  to  Holyhead  on  Tuesday,  after  having 
it  two  days  at  lidcote  Hall — ^to  which 
JB  he  was  accompanied  by  Greenlow." 
And  has  he  taken  Greenlow  with  him 
idand?" 
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"  No.  Colonel  "Wliamcliffe  has  gii 
him  the  gamekeeper's  place  at  Solliwold 
Wood,  in  Lancashire, — an  estate  of  Sir 
Jolm's.  It  is  an  excellent  place,  they 
say,  much  better  even  than  yours.  Very 
good  keeper's  house,  good  wages,  and 
various  advantages  besides.  I  kaen 
Edwin  would  never  rest  till  he  had 
contrived  this. — So  like  him  !  " 

Mr.  Langford  said  nothing. 

"  I  don't  think  myself  it  is  a  veiy  good 
thing  to  be  so  busy  providing  other 
people's  discharged  sen"ants  mth  places. 
liut  Edwin,  it  seems,  is  of  a  difforont 
opinion. — ilistaken,  I  think ;  but  mis- 
taken or  not,  vic  know  his  heart  is  in 
the  right  place,  and  what  he  does  is  always 
well  meant." 

"  Possibly — yes — no  doubt.  Everj'body 
concludes,  at  least,  as  to  tlie  escellenceof 
tlieir  own  motives." 

"  I  don't  say — I  don't  intend  to  sar, 
^vhen  I  affirm  that  his  heart  is  in  tiic 
right  place,  —  there  may  not  be  a  little 
pride, — a  little  spirit  of  opposition  in  what 
Ed^^■in  does," 

"This    going   to    Ireland,  for  instance  1 
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I  would  have  rather  he  had  gone  to  the 
antipodes — ^as  I  think  you  once  proposed^ 
Madam — ^than  to  Ireland." 

"  Have  patience  with  him,  my  dear 
Mr.  Langford ;  recollect  how  young  he  is, 
after  aU. — ^And  then,  did  you  ever  for- 
mally express  any  dislike  to  his  going  to 
Ireland?*' 

"  I  care  not  whether  I  did  or  did  not 
express  it. — ^Will  you  be  so  very  kind> 
Mrs.  Langford,  as  to  leave  me  and  my 
room  to  ourselves? — I  am  ill  at  ease — I 
woidd  rather  be  alone." 

The  lady  understood,  and  left  him. 


It  is  a  beautiful  night,  starlight,  and  a 
crescent  moon,  and  white  fleecy  clouds  are 
softly  sailing  before  a  gentle  breeze  across 
the  sky;  and  the  brown  bosom  of  the 
woods  is  chequered  with  the  silvery 
light,  which  falls  upon  the  herbs  and 
fiowesrs,  steeping  their  innocent  nodding 
heads  in  the  moonbeam.  And  the  still- 
ness and  repose  are  profound,  for  it  is 
past  midnight ;  and  the  silence  is  only 
broken  now  and  then  by  the  distant  roll 
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of  wame  care  ^kb  a  fiu*  road,  or  a  dog 
•■■■bI  aad  Tel|Kng  at  a  great  distancq 
or  &e  dreanr  cr^  of  the  serecch-owl,  oi 
Ab  hntt  of  tlie  nig^tt-hKwk  as  it  orana 

A  MBH  is  walking  Anrly  along,  am(Hi( 
fhoK  lored,  tfaose  adored  scenes, — lookin| 
.  wistfallv  from  time  to  time,  as  i 
;  a  long  leave  of  the  beloved  place 
He  makes  his  vsr  b^  the  clieqnera 
pathway,  over  wtuch  the  gently-heaniii 
branches  v.iv  plaj-ing,  and  comes  to  th 
bide  of  tlii.-  dimpling  pools  of  the  rivei 
in  which  the  cr:_'scent  moon  and  stars  av 
shiniii:,'  refi:_'c-ted  —  and  there  lie  stand: 
gazin:*  wiih  a  molancholy  jdeasurc,  as  tli 
flowinij  water  hivaks  over  the  pebble; 
and  ijontly  steals  away. 

Then  he  turns,  and  looks  up  at  th 
house  above — every  window  closed,  ever 
lii^ht  extin^iished.  Long  his  i.-yc  is  fixe 
upon  that  particular  wiiulow, — the  low  win 
dow  that  overlooks;  the  jireeipicc,  and  wliie 
is  now  his  father's  room ;  but  there  i 
no  lij,'ht  shining  there.  Then  lie  slowi 
ascends  the  path  which  Ica<ls  to  tha 
side  of   the   house,   and    he    stands  ant 
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looks  up;  and  his  heart  yearns  to  his 
father,  and  to  the  place, — ^the  house  and 
the  trees,  and  the  rocks,  and  the  water ; 
for  everything  is  very  dear. 

He  stands  there  long,  listening,  with  a 
sort  of  vague  hope  that  his  father,  who 
is  a  restless  sleeper,  may  perhaps  come  to 
his  window,  open  it,  and  look  out  upon 
the  night,  as  he  is  often  known  to  do; 
but  no  father  appears. 

At  last,  in  despair,  he  abandons  the 
spot,  and  walks  round  the  house, — ^all  so 
deathlike  still, — and  goes  round  by  the 
old  tower  and  to  the  raven' s-oak;  and 
there,  quite  overcome,  he  flings  himself 
with  his  face  to  the  earth,  and  passion- 
ately kisses  the  ground,  and  tears  up  some 
of  the  rough  grass,  and  thrusts  it  into 
his  bosom;  and  then  he  once  more  re- 
turns,— ^agam  stands  gazing  upwards  in 
front  of  his  father's  window.  All  silent 
and  still.  At  last  he  turns,  and  slowly 
and  imwillingly  goes  away. 

Oh  I  that  these  two  hearts — the  one 
wistfully  gazing  upwards,  the  other  toss- 
ing in  anguish  upon  a  restless  pillow, 
fevered  with  uTitation,  yet  agonizing  with 

voi«.  m.  I 
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CHAPTER  VII. 


No  mate,  no  comrade  Lucy  knew ; 

She  dwelt  on  a  wide  mooiv- 
The  sweetest  thing  that  ever  grew 

Betide  a  hamm  door ! 

Wordsworth. 


Thebe  were  other  members  of  Randal 
Langford's  family  who  must  not  altogether 
be  forgotten:  there  were  the  son  and 
daughter  by  the  second  marriage — Priest 
and  Emma. 

Priest  is  not  at  present  at  home ;  he  is 
residing  with  a  private  tutor,  preparatory  to 
entering  the  University.  We  shall  become 
better  acquainted  with  him  by-and-by. 

But  I  must  not  altogether  overlook 
the  one  who  seems  to  be  overlooked  by 
everyone  else, — ^who  is  one  of  those  children 
whom  one  sometimes  sees  altogether  ne- 

I  2 
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glected,  and  considered  of  little  account  iu 

a  family ;  yet  who  flourish  in  perftJctiDn, 
nevertheless,  like  some  wild  bird  of  tbc 
woods,  or  unnoticed  flower  in  the  wildff- 
ness,  the  spontaneous  gro»1:h  of  natum. 

Emma  had  not  been  treated  ivith  actml 
unkindness,  but  she  had  been  the  object  iS 
little  care  or  aiTection,  and  conseqaently 
left  very  much  to  herself  and  the  clmptcr 
of  accidents.  The  attention  and  solidtodc 
of  the  parents  seemed  absorbed  by  the  two 
boys;  and  this  little  dark-eyed,  rosy,  rounil 
cheeked  creature,  with  an  exccUont  luitunl 
constitution,  cheerful  spirits,  and  a  certain 
native  wildness  —  ahuost  roughness  —  of 
manners,  gifted  with  the  most  coiu-aseous 
and  enterprising  temper,  and  an  inexhaust- 
ible facidty  of  self- amusement  and  scll-em- 
plo™icnt,  seemed  to  get  on  extremely  ■ncll- 

F(n'  many  years  she  hatl  been  the  spoihil 
darling  of  an  alfoctionate  old  nurse,  and 
under  her  mild  sway  had  enjoyed  all  that 
liberty  so  dear  to  a  clever,  active  cliild ; 
though  the  good  woman,  as  far  as  her 
learning  went,  did  not  fail  to  give  Iut 
various  acquirements,  and  to  thus  accustom 
her  to  a  certain  degree  of  discipline. 
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Those  things  which  good  Smithers,  ac- 
cording to  her  view,  considered  it  essential 
that  a  young  lady  should  possess,  Smithers 
took  care  Miss  Emma  should  not  want; 
and  being  a  superior  woman  in  her  own 
class,  she  was  quite  capable  of  playing 
the  then  unrecognised  part  of  nursery- 
governess.  She  taught  Emma  to  read, 
and  she  had  taught  her  to  write  and  cast 
accounts.  Emma  read  every  book  that 
came  in  her  way,  wrote  letters  in  play  to 
iinknoT\Ti  correspondents,  and  went  as  far, 
and  was  ready  to  go  much  farther,  in  the 
mysteries  of  summing,  than  her  present 
instructress  was  able  to  accompany  her. 

But  as  there  were  not  hours  upon  hours 
of  practising  upon  the  piano-forte  to  be 
done,  nor  uninteUigible  grammars  to  be 
stuffed  by  rote  into  the  head — six  languages 
besides  her  own  not  being  at  that  time 
deemed  essential — ^her  studies  occupied 
very  little  of  her  time ;  and  Emma,  free  as 
a  bird  of  the  air  or  fawn  of  the  woods, 
grew  up,  as  I  said,  nearly  as  wHd,  and,  as 
some  thought,  quite  as  charming. 

Her  summers  were  passed  mostly,  out  of 
doors,  in  scouring  over  the  country  with  her 
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mind,  until  they  were  in  a  manner  part  of 
herself. 

Her  childish  library  had  consisted  of 
"  Thalaba/*  to  which  I  have  just  alluded ; 
the  new  "  Kobinson  Crusoe,"  in  dialc^e, — 
a  book  no  longer  to  be  met  with,  but  which 
formed  the  delight  of  children  in  her  day  ; 
"Sandford  and  Merton,*'  "Evenings  at 
Home,"  Enfield's  "Speaker,"  and  "Exer- 
cises;" and  what  she  prized  far,  far  more 
than  all  these,  which  she  had  began  to  read 
as  soon  as  she  could  put  words  together,  con- 
tinued to  read  aloud  to  Mrs.  Smithers,  as 
a  little  girl,  every  day  of  her  life,  and  read, 
studied,  loved,  and  formed  herself  upon,  to 
the  latest  hour  of  her  existence — ^her  Bible ! 
The  books  she  read  were,  as  all  books, 
indeed,  more  or  less  are,  the  expression  of 
the  time  to  which  she  belonged.  It  was  a 
trying,  striving,  earnest  time.  Men  had 
suddenly,  as  it  were,  been  seized  with  a 
sort  of  passionate  disgust  against  the 
trammels  of  conventional  life  as  it  then 
existed,  and  with  an  almost  equally  pas- 
sionate desire  after  the  freedom  of  truth 
and  nature.  All  established  things  were 
brought  suddenly  to  the  test, — ^to  be  tested 
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A  ctrt;im  ■^.'iierous  iViToiir,  ami  a  uohlo 
contempt  of  sliow  aiul  liixuiy  ;  a  disdain  of 
ail  that  was  falso,  cl" s/ioics,  nas  the  chanc- 
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teristic  of  that  day.  And  if  people  were  a 
little  worse  dressed,  a  little  less  courteous 
in  their  maimers,  and  in  some  danger 
of  forgetting  that  fine  flower  of  conven- 
tional courtesy,  of  which  the  Prench  nobi- 
lity formed  so  brilliant  an  example,  let  it 
be  forgiven  by  the  present  more  polished 
generation,  in  favour  of  the  vast  clearance 
then  made  of  old  trammels — and  the  champ 
rase  which  the  efforts  of  the  eighteenth 
century  produced  for  the  nineteenth  to 
work  upon. 

Emma's  studies  had  been,  aa  her  list  of 
books  will  show,  those  peculiar  especially 
to  her  day.  Contempt  of  luxury  and  show ; 
all  sorts  of  reasons  against  the  thirst  for 
gold — ^to  which  such  a  strange  power,  as^ 
gold,  was  in  those  days  attributed — disdain 
of  the  general  usages  of  society,  which  cer- 
tainly were,  at  that  time,  in  many  ways, 
both  absurd  and  vicious;  and  a  sort  of 
deification  of  nature,  and  the  life  of  nature, 
were  the  topics  upon  which  they  chiefly  ran. 
And  Emma,  in  the  sincerity  of  her  hearty 
learned  from  "  Robinson  Crusoe,*'  to  adore 
the  independence  of  the  desert ;  firom  *'  Sand- 
fiord  and  Merton,"  to  abhor  fine  gentlemen 


tea  ton  boA,tm 

mo  fBmcd  cM^  V9 

Randal  rememben 
haired  beiurr,  whom 
be  ha-i  either  loved 
very  link  notice  of  tl 
T.ie  mother  was  far 
with    her   end  ?avoiir! 
fliience  and    suprems 
ambitious  temper  inc 
herself  with  a  meml 
could  not  he  called 
Slip  loved  the  child 
one  could  help  loving 
very  little  about  her. 

As  for  Enuna  hen 
one,  that  escejjt  in  1 
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tural  child's  affection,  she  could  neither 
love,  nor  sympathize  with. 

Erom  a  child  she,  in  an  obscure  manner, 
instinctively  distrusted  and  disliked  her 
mother's  modes  of  proceeding  —  instmc- 
Hvelyj  from  a  child.  Neither  did  she  love 
Priest  much,  though  he  was  the  brother 
with  whom  she  had  been  principally 
hrought  up, — ^he  being,  however,  three 
years  older  than  herself  —  but  she  was 
not  without  her  strong  partialities.  She 
nourished  in  secret,  the  deepest  reverence 
and  the  most  intense  interest  for  her 
dark  and  lofty  father;  and  a  something 
iq^proaching  to  idolatry  for  the  fair-haired 
Edwin,  whom  she  looked  upon  as  a  being 
belonging  to  another  world.  As  the  imper- 
scxnation  of  those  bright  images  of  moral 
and  personal  beauty,  which  floated  vaguely 
in  her  fancy.  However,  she  saw  very  little 
of  him,  for  he  was  five  or  six  years  older 
than  herself,  and  his  childhood  and  his 
boyish  years  had  been  spent  so  much  with 
ffae  Whamdiffes,  and  away  from  ILavens- 
diffe,  that  she  had  never  become  tho- 
roughly and  intimately  acquainted  with 
him.     She  gazM  at  him  with  love  and 


■lr?''rwsf?f 


to  herself,  an 
nurso,  niul  tc 
them,  if  they 
are  in  dai^ 
comparison  wi 
that  is  false, 
mind  and  men 
being  ought  to 
run  out  of  thi 
her  blindness, 
doing  P  Perha 
any  of  them  h 
vice  ?  No ;  sh» 
feeds  His  flock 
the  Iambs  imde 
those  who  are  t 
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mere  external  life  of  things,  whieli  ap- 
proved themselves  so  powerfully  to  her 
mind — ^with  a  something  soft,  courteous; 
a  perfection,  if  I  may  presume  to  say  so, 
of  good  taste  and  good  sense,  which  invari- 
ably softened  and  melted  down  the  ruder 
asperities  of  her  character. 

All  blended  in  one  by  that  fine  solvent 
of  love,  which  seemed  to  be  nourished 
within  her  heart,  whilst  she  sat  at  the 
feet  of  her  benign  Master — in  fancy,  lis- 
tening to  His  words — ^in  fancy,  following 
TTiTri  through  His  toil  and  suflferings ;  in 
fancy,  kneeling  mth  those  women  at  the 
foot  of  His  cross,  and  learning  from  Him 
to  be  meek  and  gentle  of  heart,  and  to 
find  rest  unto  her  soul. 

Thus  she  grew,  no  one  knew  how, 
like  the  flower  of  the  field,  under  the 
sweet  dew  from  heaven;  and  she  learned 
to  love  and  to  feel  for  everything  that 
breathed. 

Such  was  Emma  Langford.  Her  in- 
fluence might,  indeed,  have  been  most 
precious  in  this  distracted  family ;  but 
ghe  is  not  suffered  to  use  it.  She  is  set 
aside  as  a  thing  apart;  and  whilst  aU  is 
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anguish    and    heaxt-buRiing,    and   bitter 

resentment — cruel,  disappointed,  undias- 
tened  love — or  miserable  selfish  calcuh- 
tions  around  her — she  sita  in  her  chern* 
tree,  hoverina;  between  earth  and  hean-n, 
gently  rocked  by  the  morning  hrctse. 
Whilst  the  leaves  are  ruatlinE;  round  het 
head,  and  the  sun  as  he  majestically 
rises  pours  his  shining  eflfulgeuce  over  tlifl 
wide  landscape  of  woods  and  hills  th^ 
spread  before  hei",  and  she  listeais  to  thl 
moriiino:  voices  of  the  birds,  ignorant  oi 
the  discord  that  is  going  on. 

Happy  and  peaceftil  in  the  solitary 
spheru  she  occupies,  as  yet  a  stransiT  to 
disquiet  and  dissension — she  sits  ;  and  hei 
book  is  open  before  her,  and  she  reads  ol 
Him  who  turned  to  the  lilies  of  the  field 
and  asked  ^^■hether  Solomon  in  all  his  glorj 
was  arrayed  like  one  of  these — and  wit 
said,  "  If  God  so  clothe  the  grass  of  llu 
field,  ivhieh  to-day  is,  and  to-morrow  i: 
cast  into  the  furnace,  will  lie  not  niucii 
more  clotbe  you  ?  " 

And  thus  her  heart  expands,  her  int.-l- 
lect  expands,  and  her  countenance  ex- 
pands ;  and    the    whole  crcatui-e  becoBicj, 
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.  a  certain  sense,  transfigured  undet  suck 
^Ue  influences. 

Woe — ^woe — ^to  those  who  endeavour  to 
dse  the  demon-mist  of  doubts  and  hesi- 
tions — and  all  the  darkness  of  confiised 
id  impure  metaphysical  sophistry — ^be- 
reen  the  longing  eye  and  the  light  and 
K>mise  divine! 

Woe  —  woe  —  to  those  who  call  evil 
x>d  and  good  evil,  put  darkness  for 
^t — and  substitute  a  future  of  cold, 
idless,  purposeless  death — ^for  the  life 
ad  and  eternal. 


We  shall  have  something  more  to  see 
Emma ;  I  now  return  to  Edwin. 
We  left  him  turning  away  &om  Ra- 
nscliffe,  the  place  he  loved  with  an 
Section  so  intense,  and  with  a  sore  and 
>unded  heart,  breaking  asunder  the  ties 
lich  bound  him  to  the  father  he  loved 
t  more  intensely.  Smitten,  as  it  were, 
th  a  curse  he  imderstood  not  exactly 
m  or  why,  and  driven  from  his  father's 
esenoe,  and  the  explanation  he  so  longed 
r,  and  the  reconciliation  he  so  yearned 
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to  effect  xmaccomplislied.  And,  now,  i 
utter  despair  of  doing  better,  he  prepan 
to  shape  his  course,  under  the  influnu 
of  what  was  in  ti-uth,  alas!  his  e\"il  gcnia 
to  that  very  country  of  all  in  the  woe. 
■R-here  it  would  most  vex  and  displease  li 
father  to  have  liim  go. 

But  even  had  he  been  more  fully  avi 
of  this,  it  would  not  have  availed ;  Bdw 
was  sorely  wounded  by  his  father's  co 
duct ;  and  he  was  now  in  a  mood  to  a 
little  wliat  liG  did,  or  what  became  of  hi 
His  temperament  was  in  some  thini;?  u 
fortunate.  One  which  involves  in  its 
almost  the  fatality  of  evil.  lie  was  ardei 
fervent,  and  spirited,  but  there  was  tl 
tendency  to  sudden  re-action  Mhich  is  t 
banc  of  some  characters.  He  was  liab 
upon  any  reverse  of  circumstances,  \ 
more  smarting  imdcr  auy  wound  receiv 
in  liis  fedings,  to  sink  into  the  most  reo 
less  despondency.  He  ^vas,  but  imtU'r 
more  amiable  form,  A\'liat  his  father  \^;i 
what  they  all  of  tliem  were, — the  si)ort 
undisciplined  feelini;,  jiood  or  bad. 

No  consistency,  no  moral  disci]>linc,  r 
streu!>tb  in  their  Aveakness  dei-ived  froi 
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the  Divine  Ruler.  In  the  course  of  justice 
or  benevolence,  who  so  fervid,  so  indefati- 
gable,  so  daring  as  Ed^  ?-but,  under 
the  pressure  of  disappointment  who  so 
easily  discouraged  ?  The  hard  eye  of 
unkindness  he  could  not  stand — ^injustice 
from  those  he  loved  he  could  not  brook. 
He  became  at  once  disheartened,  hopeless, 
reckless,  indifferent ;  he  had  not  the  eye 
of  faith — all  was  given  up  for  lost.  He 
cared  not  what  he  did,  or  what  he  said — 
nay,  at  times  he  seemed  to  take  a  sort  of 
despairing  pleasure  ia  defying  and  exas- 
perating the  ill-fortune  of  which  he  thought 
himself  undeservedly  the  object. 

The  more  he  loved,  the  more  his  feel- 
ings were  excited,  the  more  certain  were 
these  effects  to  ensue ;  and  there  was, 
doubtless,  much  of  this  mistaken  feeling 
as  regarded  his  father  on  the  resolution  he 
adopted  to  follow  Mrs.  Langford's  advice, 
and  set  forward  for  Ireland. 


VOL.  m. 


It  was  t 
when,  after 
firom  liiveT] 
tlie  Tessel  ti 
&rd  was 
xmdantly  1 
approached 
of  a  torn,  a^ 
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and  fated  island  seemed  trembling  at  its 
fomidations.     Por  why? 

Because  everybody  was  wretched.  In- 
justice,— the  miserable  legacy  of  ages  of 
misrule  and  oppression, — stalked  over  the 
land,  equally  to  the  misery  of  the  op- 
pressed and  of  the  oppressors;  causing 
despondency,  d^radation,  and  envious 
hatred  on  the  one  side;  and  distrust, 
jealousy,  and  ill-disguised  terror  upon 
the  other.  Tyrant  or  slave — Protestant 
ascendancy  or  Catholic  degradation- 
Orange  or  Green — ^it  was  all  one.  Both 
parties  were  in  a  false  position,  and  both 
parties  were  miserable.  A  fierce  KebeUion 
terminated  in  a  hastily-cemented  Union; 
but  evil  in  this  case  laid  the  foimdation 
for  the  first  step  towards  a  better  system 
of  things. 

An  awfiil  famine  appears  the  herald  of 
a  real  r^eneration.  Oh  I  may  all  men 
aspire,  with  honest  purposes  of  heart, 
to  render  this  promise  of  avail. 

The  Protestant  has  become  benevolent 
and  tolerant;  may  the  Catholic  become 
fidthful  and  sincere, — and  all  will  go  well  I 
landed  in  the  beautiful  dty,  and 
K  2 


'■'TT 


iraTdlin?  tfaroosli  thf 
so  crapbically  tlescril 
in  one  of  her  Irish 
deaa^Mion  I  shooU 
annlate,  ho  made  lua 
ooma  ftf  the  eomit 
the    eatste    he    poq 


Bbw  beautifalty 
pctora  the  vild  ae»- 
iTOTes  of  the  efrez^iesl 
desolate  moantainSf  I 
all  the  drearf  ud 
soeneiyitf  the  land  ■ 
should  but  hare  to  oo] 
jQua&rb^ter  idcK 
couvering,  of  that  pa 
Edwin    found    himae 
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of  govenunent,  of  religious  animosiiy,  of 
smouldmng  discontent  and  hidden  treason. 
One  vast  system  of  partiality  and  misrule 
on  the  one  side — ^its  counterpart  upon  th^ 
other  being  the  web  oi  a  vast  conspiracy, 
which  extended  nearly  throughout  the 
whole  kingdom.  Religious  fanaticism,  car- 
ried to  the  highest  pitch  of  exasperation, 
upon  both  sides,  adding  its  fuel  to  political 
discont^it  —  aided  by  vain  theories  of  the 
perfectibility  of  man,  of  universal  equality, 
and  universal  virtue-^hich  disguised  the 
wild  hopes,  the  lawless  am.bitions,  and  the 
miserable  deceptions  of  those  days. 

Hie  face  of  the  country  as  he  travelled 
through  it  might  be  more  wild  in  its  as- 
pect ;  but  the  resd  misery  could  not  have 
exceeded,  scarcely  equalled,  that  which  we 
have  seen  lately.  But  the  deep  feeling 
of  injury,  and  the  bitt^  animosity, — iJtaJt 
something  obscure  and  ill-d^ned,  but 
yet  intelligible  to  the  attentive  observer, — 
which  might  be  read  und»  the  lowering 
brows  of  a  semi-barbarous  peasantry,  we 
will  h<^  and  bdieve,  has  been  gradually 
clearing  away  under  a  mildCT  and  juster 
rule  than  at  that  time  obtained. 


■;"!f  i.BpriipF'rjP 


and  benefit  the 
Irishman  can  i 
doubt. 

Edwin  found 
had  be^i  recomi 
remote  western 
Kerry.  He  wi 
brother  of  Mrs. 
—  singular  coinc 
— agent  upon  t 
by  his  marria 
had  come  into  t 
Fitzroy,  Lord  I 
the  death  of  thi 
or  three  years  afl 
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step-son  the  treacherous  counsel  to  leave 
Ravenscliife  and  visit  Ireland.  She  only 
thought  still  further  to  offend  and  alienate 
his  father.  Little  did  she  even  divine 
the  mischiefs  that  were  preparing. 

I  shall  not  pause  to  descrihe  either  Mr. 
Mrs.  or  the  three  Miss  Grogans,  their 
household  habits;  their  manners,  their 
views,  or  their  prejudices,  for  time  presses 
— ^there  is  much  left  to  relate,  and  space 
runs  short. 

Suffice  it  to  say  there  was  nothing  to 
be  found  in-doors  to  wile  away  a  time 
which  Ed^in  foimd  most  tedious  and  irk- 
some. He  was  divided  between  his  tor- 
menting regrets  and  questionings  as  to 
the  course  which  had  been  pursued,  and 
the  yearnings  and  longings  of  his  heart 
after  one  beloved  and  alienated,  —  with 
alternations  of  grief  and  anger  at  injus- 
tice received,  and  the  most  aching  hungry 
appetite  for  news. 

Mrs.  Langford  had  promised  to  write 
and  inform  him  of  the  first  favourable 
change  in  his  father's  dispositions  towards 
him ;  but  oh !  the  wearisome  posts  of 
those  days !     The  length  of  time  it  would 
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take  befoie  a  letter  could  reach  him  in  this 
remote  comer  of  the  eni|Hre. 

At  times  he  bitterly  repented  that  he 
had  suffered  himself  to  be  persuaded  to 
leave  England  at  all.  At  others  rqoiad 
in  the  hope  that  his  fether  would  intetpret 
this  step  justly,  oonsider  it — as  in  tnrtli 
it  ',was — only  an  additional  proof  ol'  the 
intolerable  pain  his  severity  Imd  oc«- 
aioned,  and  yearn  to  meet  and  to  bt- 
reconciled  as  much  as  he  did  himself. 

And  did  he  not  ? 

"\Va.s  not  this  true  'i 

Did  not  tliat  heart ;  that  lieart  aii>:iM.' 
of  suc-h  intense  affections — such  .iirouizin^' 
sufferings,  in  its  tenderness  or  in  its  n^'^' 
— yearn  afti-r  tliis  son  —  this  l)cini,'  w 
loved  —  so  jealously  —  so  strangely  —  sd 
angrily  loved  ■ — That  it  tUd. 

Kandiil  Lantrford  \\"as  a  iniseralile  uiau. 
Dissatisfied  witii  himself,  but  deeply 
woiuided  at  the  cf)nduct  of  his  son,  mIiicIi, 
alas !  he  misinterpreted  altoiretiier,  a'.v\ 
there  ^\as  no  one  at  liand  to  give  the  rii^it 
reading;. 

Escej)t,  indeed,  Emma.  But  Emma 
had   been    tn-atcd    as    no    child    of    liis. 
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oma  had  never  been .  caressed,  never 
idled,  never,  as  a  little  one  been  drawn 
ur  to  her  father's  heart,  there  to  esta* 
jh  that  fond  association  of  love  and  in- 
lacy,  which  colours  and  endears  every 
ore  year. 

Che  reserved  and  distant, — ^the  cold, 
i^ty  father  had  never  stooped  to 
ice  the  little,  round-faced,  rosy,  dark- 
«i  child.  She  had  much  of  the 
ther's  family  in  her,  as  he  thought 
tier  mother's  family  was  as  dusky  as 
reelf.  She  had  none  of  the  gentle 
licacy  that  he  loved.  But  he  was  mis- 
ten  as  to  the  source  from  whence  the 
ade  arose, — ^it  was  the  reflex  of  his  own 
»,  and  of  his  own  better  self,  that 
»  there. 

Ever  since  Edwin's  departure,  Emma 
d  become  thoughtful  and  moody ;  but 
^tody  cared  enough  about  her  to  notice 
e  change.  They  were  all  too  much 
copied  with  their  own  designs  or  dis- 
Tpointments,  their  own  hopes  or  their 
ni  sufferings  to  think  of  her,  who 
•"taided  her  emotions  upon  no  one.  At 
«  top  of  her   cherry-tree  she    sat  and 
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thought ;  and  the  I 
upon  her  lap  was 
She  mused— she  en 
stand.  She  longed- 
be  allowed  to  remei 
those,  whose  missi 
seems  to  he  to  set  w 
the  crooked  straight . 
plain.  She  was,  in 
work,  by  the  sing] 
the  purity  of  her  aij 
ru^ed  simplicity 
abnegation  of  all  tl 
vates  in  this  world, 
she  for  the  treneroi 
unsummoned  by  oee; 

She  could  only  tl 
gaze  upon  the  stern 
pression  of  her  fathi 
sympathy ;  and  wit 
tive  jealousy  watch 
mother.  Sometliini^ 
— so  much  she  had  i 
gone, — and  ^one,  lyi 
heavy  displeasure. 

All  this  was  a  sore 
could  Edwin  possibl 
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vrho  was  so  gentle,  so  good,  so  reasonable, 
«o  ready  to  stand  the  friend  of  everybody  ? 
At  length  she  gleaned  something  of  the 
story  of  the  gamekeeper ;  and  of  how 
Edwin  had  withstood  his  father  in  his 
rage,  and  endeavoured  to  ward  off  a 
heavy  punishment  from  the  man.  Then 
she,  who  knew  them  all  pretty  well, 
4)egan  to  comprehend  how  it  must  have 
been ;  and  that  her  father  had  been 
-enraged,  and  that  Edwin  had  been 
perhaps  too  warm.  He  was  warm ;  but 
who  did  not  love  him  the  better  for  it  ? 

She  would  have  accused  her  father  of 
liarshness,  cruelty,  injustice,  had  she  not 
watched  and  imderstood,  by  a  sort  of 
natural  sympathy,  that  face  which  was 
like  a  sealed  book  to  all  beside.  In 
that  countenance  she  could  read  how 
•deeply  he  had  been  moved,  how  miserable 
he  was — and  find  a  touch  of  that  affecting 
•sorrow  which  is  inflicted  by  a  thankless 
<shild.  A  thankless  child  Edwin  never 
was — never  could  be.  But  might  he  not 
have  appeared  so — ^have  said  something — 
JLoDB  something  ? 

She   looked  in  her   father's   face,   and 


ba^Bi  to  pkad  and  to  explain ;  but  thi 
lad  amvm  beta  acoistoracd  ctct  to 
InoB  lAm  nnaddrcs^  bnsdl 
to  ber  I3se  some  sareragii  ht 
I  to  Tank  and  dignitr,  to  vhoa 
HOC  sptak  fint.  And  in  tdi 
Bidiiiiiii.  if  ponble,  ho  seenod 
itin  fnthfr  remomd  AtHn  bor. 

But  whv  this  taiia>  misimderstaadhi;? 
Why  did  two  people  who  lored  each  oUkt 
as  this  fether  and  this  son  did,  ttm- 
tinue  alicnnied  ?  That  wns  the  T(5rf 
ar.d  pt^rpemally  rccnrrincr  question.  Thm 
hor  attention  ^ras  ainin  tlirectod  to  hei 
mother.  W;is  there  ain"thins  to  exriti 
di<!ni^t  of  her  r  Edmn,  it  ^ras  tniP 
Tras  now  rarely  mentioned  by  3Jrs 
L:i;i::ford  ;  hut  when  she  did  speak  o 
him.  it  w;is  in  sucli  terms  that,  if  an; 
one  could,  in  Emma's  opinion,  have  lotP 
or  Tahifd  E<lwin  too  niucli,  ifrs.  I^ns 
ford  Piu-(>ly  did.  Slie  coidd  not  Iif! 
remarkinET  and  reinvtlini;  that,  when  he 
motlier  spoke  of  him  at  ran*  intervals  t 
liis  father,  makins:  iisi^  of  th<*9e  esas 
gerated  expressions,  it  did  no  s^Hxi  - 
rather  harm. 
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Why  could  not  ber  mother  obserre  this 

lexself  ?    This,  at  least,  she  might  Tcnture 
n  pomt  out,  aa^  ^le  rescued  to  do  it 


Hie  mother  and  dsugfater  were  sitting' 
\iS  tiie  fire  together  after  a  long  walk  with 
Kr^  Langfard,  in.  which  some  alliuioa  to 
Sdwiii  had  been  made.  Mm.  lAngford 
hid,  as  usual,  been  loud  in  her  lamenta- 
tioDs  over  his  absence,  and  her  detdarations 
had  not  been  few  upon  the  subjedrof  the 
dohiess  and  unintra^stingness  of  life  and 
<rf  BayenaclifFe  when  h«3  was  no  longer 
there.  These  things  being  interspersed, 
aa  such  discourse  usually  was,  with  the 
OKMt  elaborate  encomiums  upon  the  charms 
<rf  his  conversation  imd  characta*. 

The  father  had  listened  with  an  expres- 
vtm  of  disgustful  impatience  upon  his 
ftoc^  succeeded  by  suspicions  and  almost 
avcastic  glances  at  Mrs.  Langford ;  finally 
lu  vhtde  countenance  bad  darkened,  and, 
M  if  the  coDTersation  was  become  utterly 
unbearable,  be  had  suddenly  walked  away. 

Ktb.  langford  and  Emma  had  returned 
to  the  house.     It  was  now  autumn  and  a 


afnJti-     I 


liuxe   e£  p 


'Moss 

wjfifaes  to  fl 
becotnuiy  to 
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way  of  drawing  inferences,  making  distinc- 
tions, and  splitting  hairs,  which  I  don't 
understand  and  don't  approve." 

"  I  don't  mean  to  split  hairs,  I  am 
sure — ^but  what  I  was  thinking  of  was 
this. — If  people  intend  to  do  the  absent  a 
service  by  their  praises,  they  should  not 
cp^r-praise  them." 

*^  And  pray,  Miss,  what  may  be  the  drift 
of  that  wise  saw,  now  ?" 

"Why,  mamma,  the  drift  is,  that  I 
don't  think  you  are  aware  that  you  do 
Edwin  no  good  at  aU  by  your  way  of 
speaking  of  him,  and  I  wish  «  .  ." 

"My  way  of  speaking  of  himl — ^And 
you  vrish !  I'll  tell  you  what,  Emma,  it's 
quite  enough  to  have  one  child  set  himself 
up  as  censor  in  a  family.  See  what  Edwin 
has  got  by  it ;  and  if  you  mean  to  attempt 
to  play  the  same  part  by  me,  I  promise 
you  I  shall  make  shorter  work  of  it  than 
your  father  did,  and  order  you  to  hold 
your  tongue,  and  keep  your  opinions  to 
yourself." 

"You  don't  understand,  mamma.  I 
did  not  mean  to  blame — only  to  remark — 
that  if  you  really  wish  to  serve  Edwin,  I 


^n  \tm.  sU  to  hwe  lia 
Lfler  a  little  tinned 

-  i  T-nio?r  -rtrBSTTtn  wmt  to  Trelaai 

■■^:-  :  --S -u.iir_r  in':he  -  Hislory 
liz.;.'^-  :■  ^i.^  >Lr.:::'.e:':'ii  only  YO>tc 
-  - — ■■.-.  ?r.r-._i  :V^:::i;:i  m-.'  like  a  swo 
.-  I  :-;-..i  ::.  P.i  you  i-eiuemhor  th 
-.-_:—  :r-:  ^:;;:y  'eotI  of  Kssex.  rl; 
:■■:  ..1  :-i--e-  v. as  s.->  doiitiiiirly  Ibml  o. 
"-  -7"  ^  :  :j.zi\  -,;i:  to  Ii-ei:ind,  the  pt'O] 
-".'■_:  h' 7  uiu.  And  thiTi — and  then — d\ 
:'::-- y  h;iU  i:  rJl  tUt-ir  own  ^vay  when  I 
\'.i_-k  wa*  Tiirnovl — and  only  think  he 
i-.ivatuuily  it  all  cudod  I  " 

"  I  am  no  learned  lady  Hkc  you,  Mi 
Emma — and  I  have  quite  business  enoiii 
to  do  in  attending  to  rav  house  and  it 
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own  concerns,  without  troubling  myself 
with  the  history  of  an  old  musty  queen — '- 
who's  been  dead,  I'll  be  bound,  this  five 
hundred  years  or  more," 

Emma  sighed  and  looked  down,  and 
said, — 

"  The  history's  frightfully  like,  though.'* 

"  Well,  it  may  be,  for  all  I  care. — ^But 
what's  that  to  me  P  All  I  know  is,  that 
Edwin  was  a  great  fool  to  quarrel  with  his 
father  in  this  way, — ^taking  part  vnth  a 
good-for-nothing  servant,  —  a  thing  no 
master  of  a  family  can  or  ought  to  bear — 
I  am  sure  I  wouldn't — ^And  then  he  flies 
the  house,  and  leaves  it  to  me  to  patch  and 
make  the  matter  up  as  best  I  can — ^and 
what  to  do  I  am  sure  I  don't  know,  for 
your  fether  is  terribly  exasperated — ^he 
grows  less  and  less  reasonable  every  day, 
and  it  will  soon  be  impossible  to  manage 
him,  I  foresee.  And  what  are  we  all  to 
do  ?  for  his  temper  .  .  ." 

"Pray  don't,  mamma, — ^pray  don't, — 
papa  looks  so  unhappy." 

«« Yes,  he  is  imhappy ;  unhappy  enough — 
every  one  is  who  is  vexed  with  disobedient 
and  disrespectful  children.    And  as  for  that, 
VOL.  in.  L 


and    set    to 
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nourished  against    him — Lea  absens    out 
taujoura  tort.^^ 

"  Now  you  are  at  me  with  your  French, 
Miss  Emma.  You  seem  delighted  to 
insult  me  by  showing  off  your  fine  edu- 
cation.— Girls  did  not  receive  such  in  my 
days.  We  had  little  of  your  French,  and 
Queen  Elizabeths,  but  we  honoured  our 
parents,  nevertheless,  and  did  not  sit 
perched  half  the  day  in  cherry-trees." 

"Dear  me,  how  unlucky  I  am  this 
morning !  "  said  Emma  good-humouredly 
to  herself ;  then  to  her  mother,  *'  Mamma, 
I  beg  your  pardon;  I  really  do  so  wish 
to  say  what  I  want  to  say  in  the  way 
ycm  would  like,  if  I  knew  but  how. 
What  is  to  be  done  to  get  Edwin  home 
again?" 

^'  I  am  sure  I  don't  know,"  said  Mrs. 
Langlbfrd,  impatiently  lisiiig,  and  pre- 
paacmg  to  quit  the  room ;  ^'  I  do  and  say 
all  I  can;  perhaps  you  had  better  try 
yoor  Jiand)  and  speak  to  your  father 
yourself!.'' 

«ShaflI?    May  I?    Yes,  I  will '' 


But  lier  mother  had  left  the  room. 


L  2 


W  dtf  Asa 

^saar.  Ik  « 
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and  he  did  not  even  turn  his  head  that 
way.  The  figure  of  a  young  girl  was  seen 
entering  the  room,  looking  forward  in  a 
fearful,  hesitating  manner,  and  she  held 
a  beautiful  nosegay  of  autumn  flowers  in 
her  hand.  She  advanced  a  few  steps, 
then  she  stopped,  looked  wistfully  at  the 
dark  melancholy  figure  seated  by  the 
fire,  then  advanced  a  few  paces  more — 
paused  again — ^and  thus  advancmg,  hesi- 
tating, and  pausing,  at  last  forced  herself 
close  by  her  father's  chair. 

"  Papa  1"  said  a  timid  voice. 

**What  do  you  want,  Emma?  Is  it 
you?  Why  do  you  come  creeping  in  in 
that  mamier?  I  hate  it, — ^you  startle 
m.e.  Cannot  you  open  the  door  and  come 
in  at  once?  You  do  not  use  to  be  so 
creep-mouse  in  your  ways.  Well !  what 
do  you  keep  standing  there  for  ?  " 

*•  Papa,  I  had  gathered  a  few  flowers ; 
I  thought,  perhaps " 

'*I  hate  flowers;  lay  them  upon  the 
table.  Nay,"  as  she  turned  away,  "let 
me  look  at  them,  my  little  Emma.  Did 
you  gather  them  for  me  ?" — ^taking  hold 
of  her  arm,  and  turning  round  to  him 


-  "  i     may    hate 
I't    hate     kindnsB, 


1  I 


brightened 
"Were  these  the  first 
:lnB^  to  true  sjinpathy  oc 
this  child  had  ever  lievd 
I  Sear  so.  She  did  out 
what  BO  saf,  far  her  heart  was  full — 
1%  ■ilh  Ae  {umiB  she  had  in  rien-,  and 
ABtHng  it  the  aBaqKCted  tenderness  oj 
her  father's  last  sentence. 

n^;  continued  to  hold  her  arm  and  to 
look  b.t  her.  She  stood  there  with  her 
head  a  iittle  Iwnt  doxrn,  and  her  eyes 
fised  upon  the  llowers, 

"  Vou  L'ot  them  for  me,  did  you,  little 
sir!  r  They  are  pretty  flowers,  but  they 
are  wasted  upon  me — my  life  has  not  been 
one  of  flowers.  Keep  them  for  yoursi-lf, 
my  dear — May  they  be  more  in  accordance 
with  your  fate  I" 
"  Oh  I  papa  .  .  .  ." 

"  You  have  something  you  want  to  say 
to  me,  Emma. — Do  you  know,  my  dear, 
we  are  ahnost  strangers,  and  I  beLfin  to  think 
it  is  time  we  should  be  better  acipainteii? 
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Yoa  look  as  if  there  was  sometMng  in 
yon,  my  little  Emma,  after  all/' 

He  had,  indeed,  lately  been  now  and 
then  struck  with  certain  anxious,  observ- 
ant looks  upon  her  part,  which  had 
excited  his  curiosity. 

**  Have  you  anything  to  ask — any  favofur 
to  beg  ?  '*  he  went  on,  as  he  saw  the  colour 
slowly  rising  to  her  dark  cheek,  and  a 
look  of  much  feeling  in  her  downcast 
.eyes ;  "  speak,  my  dear.  I  shall  be  glad 
to  do  anything  which  can  give  you  plea- 


sure." 


c» 


Oh,  papa !  "  and  she  turned  her  eyes 
ftdl  upon  him. 

There  was  something  most  peculiar 
in  the  lifting  up  and  flashing  of  those 
•eyes  upon  you.  The  effect  for  the  mo- 
ment was  almost  irresistible.  They  seemed, 
as  it  were,  to  flash  light  upon  the  very 
heart.  For  the  first  time  in  his  life  he 
b^an  to  perceive  that  this  was  no  common 

**  Speak,''  he  said,  "  for  those  eyes  of 
yours  are  fiill  of  meaning ;  but  I  do  not 
know  you  well  enough,  Enmia,  to  ex- 
poand  it." 
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"  PaiKt,  it's  because  I  am  a£raid — bv 
cause  I  do  uot  know  whether  I  ought 
or  dare  venture — Edwin  .  .  .  . " 

He  let  fall  her  luiu  suddenly,  and  said 
*'No,  indeedl  Xeithcr ought,  nor  dare — Si 
one  shall  dai-e  mention  thai  name  to  me." 

She  stood  ]>etrified,  as  one  whose  hopes 
whose  endenvoiu's  are  at  once  annihilated 
and  the  little  edifice  of  future  good  fells  i 
heap  of  blackened  ashes  at  his  feet.  Sb 
daretl  not  speak — she  daied  not  move — sh 
diircd  searci'Iy  breathe.  She  was  rtsloundc 
;H  her  own  temerity,  but  more  so  at  tin 
violent  emotion,  tho  sort  of  mental  airom 
with  which  the  terrible  sentence  bad  be;"'! 
uttered. 

He  Imd  now  turned  himseU'  quite  awav 
His  iiaek  was  towards  her;  bis  1'ai.v  \va^ 
covered  with  his  hand, 

She  stood  there,  reluctant  to  iro,  iiesi- 
tatiuij  ivhether  to  stay,  in  territied  jkt- 
plcxity ;  and  he  sat  there,  it  sei'nuxl  t* 
her  an  acre,  still  coverini;  his  face  "itii 
his;  hand.  At  last  tho  hand  sunk  l'n>i;i 
the  forehead, — he  slowly  fell  back"ard>  iu 
bis  chair,  and  seeini;  her  still  standinir 
by  his  side,  said,  with   a    sort  of  melaii- 
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choly  dignily,    which   affected'  her   very 
much — 

**  Emma,  you  are  young,  and  you  have 
yet  to  learn  how  rash  and  unfeeling  it  is 
to  intrude  imsummoned  into  the  sanctuary 
of  a  man's  heart.  You  do  not  know — 
and  God  grant  that  you  never  may  know4 
— ^the  cruel  power  of  certain  names  and 
associations.  You  should  not  have  men* 
tioned  your  hrother  to  me  in  that  abrupt 
manner ;  but  I  am  certain  you  were  not 
aware  of  what  you  were  about.  Go  away 
now.  Don't  vex  yourself,  my  dear" — see- 
ing her  look  perfectly  confounded — **  it  is 
over — Only  don't  do  it  again,  Emma." 
And  taking  up  the  newspaper,  he  bent 
down  his  head,  and  seemed  endeavouring 
to  read  it  by  the  light  of  the  fire. 

Poor  Emma  retreated  in  silence.  Bitterly 
disappointed  and  cut  to  the  heart  at  the 
idea,  that  not  only  had  her  present 
attempt  at  interference  proved  utterly 
vain,  but  that  any  future  endeavour  of 
the  same  kind  was  now  impossible.  She 
went  up  into  her  own  room,  laid  her 
flowers  upon  the  table,  and — a  rare  thing 
for  her— cried  very  much. 


r='"«'"'i'!'!iT^iiPWi](ffi 


He  wtA  una 
ceited,  and  her 
Qif  liiiman  thing 
passion,  and  ili- 
— ^tlie  faiddess 
throng  the  e 
pUned  (duMMtc 
of  tiie  b&ild  bi 
and  giren.  np  a 

TherewB&t 
some  Mve&r — ^ 
tirar  teiQMcs 
whether  of  jo 
over  and  oro 
length, — iat^  ' 
of  the  tale,  ala 
are  dumged^  i 
A 


delicate  distrust  of  ihe  powar  of  mq)irmg 
a&etion,  which  is  too  often,  the  pamfiil 
attendaat  of  sonoere  aoid  strcmg  affections- 
in  gloomy  and  misanthropical  characters. 

The  woman  he  adored  had  fallen  a 
vkstim  to  the  violence  of  malignant 
[lassionst  whose  source  wa&  in  liie  sinin 
merest  devotion,  and  a  love  miparalleled,— *' 
md  another,  unamiahle,  micongenial,  mi* 
loved,  nnhononred,  had  taken  the  plaee 
i>y  his  side.  And  so  it  was  ta  be  in  this 
piresent  relation  of  parent  and  children. 
Ehe  son  he  loved  with  a  partiality  ap- 
proaching to  idolatry,  and  wha  so  sin- 
oeiely  returned  his  affection,  had  been 
baaxished,^— and  all  through  a  mistaken 
jealoosy  of  authority,  aggravated'  by  the 
(xnoBciousness  of  his  hidden  weaikness. 
And  now,  in  place  of  the  true«-hearted, 
spixited,  and  offending  Edwin^  he  must 
fam  make  himself  content  with  that  other 
son,— the  quiet,  unoffending,  obsequious, 
UBHiteresting  Priest. 

Priest  was  a  sallow,  dark  young  man, 
very  thin  and  sinewy  in  form, — and  of  a 
aaifciiinine  and  serions  cast  of  coimtenance. 
EQs  hair  was  inky  black,  and  cut  very  close 


"•^fw^^ 


berate;  bis  spec 
words,  few  but 
low,  deep,  and  i 
Bpontaneous  abo 
and  measured,  ii 
was  the  veiy  rav 
in  temper  anddi 
brother  Edwin, 
men,  standing  i 
be  more  totally ; 

But,  such  as 
the  darling  of  h 
for  which  she  lii 

It  is  no  unco 
characters  vulg 
and  principle, 
and  interested  : 
nated  as  it  wf 
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relation;  with  others,  a  pet  child,  who, 
for  some  quality  or  other,  are  thus  erected 
upon  a  pedestal,  and  every  just  considera- 
tion for  others  sacrificed  at  their  shrine. 

Mrs.  Langford  had  chosen  her  son. 
Priest,  the  least  amiahle  and  valuable 
of  her  whole  family,  as  the  object  of 
this  sort  of  predilection;  and  he,  being 
her  only  son,  and  her  first-bom  child,  it 
appeared  to  her  the  most  just  and  natural 
thing  in  the  world  that  to  him  such  senti- 
ments should  be  dedicated*  It  is  not  in- 
tended to  represent  her  as  feigning  or 
exaggerating  her  affection ;  it  was  all  most 
genuine  and  unaffected — doting.  It  had 
no  harm  in  it,  except  that  it  was  at  once 
preposterous  and  unjust. 

"Is  Mr.  Priest's  room  quite  ready  for 
himP  and  have  you  put  the  eider-down 
quilt  upon  his  bed,  and  that  large  pillow  P 
I  know  he  likes  a  large  pillow." 

"That  pillow,  ma'am,  was  put  upon 
master's  bed. — He  complained  to  Withers 
that  his  piUows  were  too  small,  and  he 
has  not  slept  well  lately. — ^Withers  thought 
it  might  be  the  pillows;  and  he  took  that  one 
laige  one,  and  master  seemed  to  like  it." 


"■  I  1^  mj  mndt  anrprised  tint  attil 
jBK  «r  IBIdbecs  flhooU  take  t^Mra  jrotf 
jAaB  to  MMke  altetatiaos  in  the  beds  \ 
^fflom  ipiibcKit  comBilting  me. — 'That  pi 
iHrms  got  lor  Me.  I^nest;  be  has  a  difl 
orii^  if  Itaeazhin^  at  ni^ht,  and  be  waid 
IL  Sqr  anthiTi?  sboidi  it ;  Hs.  I«ngf<a 
vS  neiB  obeerre  the  difletence  if  Witha 
wiK  hold  his  timgae.  Mr.  Priest  »■ 
kans  it;  it  is  hu  own  pQlow.  And  4 
•ider-dowii  qoilt — I  don't  see  the  eida 
dcnm   quih ;  vbere  is   that  sone,  if  yo 

"  I  put  it  on  ilr.  Edwin's  bed," 

"  And,  prav,  what  did  you  put  it  upo 
ilr.  Ednia's  bed  for  ?  I  suppose  IL 
Ed-^-in  could  sli'ep  well  enough  -withoi 
an  eider-dowTi  quilt — or  was  it  the  opinio 
of  "Withers  and  yourself  that  Mr.  Edwin 
want  of  rest  required  indulgences  too 
Fetch  it  back,  and  lay  it  here ;  it  ff£ 
made  for  ilr.  Priest. — And  attend  to  wlir 
I  say  —  I  will  have  notliing  whatsoen 
taken  out  of  ilr.  Priest's  room  withoi 
my  leave." 

"  Yes,  ma'am." 

"  And,  Emma ! — where's  Emma  ? — Ai 
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you  going  to  get  any  flowers  to  put  into 
Priest's  roam?" 

*^  I  was,  mamma ;  but  it  is  sucli  a  hor- 
rid,  cold,  nasty  day,  that  I  did  ixot  venture 
out,  for  I  am  wrapped  up  for  a  bad  cold 
already — 60  poor  Priest  must  do  without 
any  flowers^  and  I  don't  thiok  that  he 
cares  for  them  much." 

''  He  mayn't,  but  I  do.  And  TU  tell 
you  what,  Enmia,  I  ^aie  foi? — that  every 
one  in  the  world  takes  a  pleasure,  I  think, 
in  slighting  poor  Priest.  But,  <me  thing 
I  would  have  them  to  know — I  consider 
a  slight  to  hdm  as  a  slight  to  me." 

"Don't  be  angry,  mamma,  I  am  sure 
I  intended  no  slight  to  Priest,  fSEur  lesa 
to  you;  and  I  will  wrap  myself  up,  and 
go  and  gather  what  flowers  I  can  find 
in  a  moment,  if  you  think  Priest  will  be 
pleased  to  have  them ;  but  I  really  think 
he  doesn't  eare."  And  away  went  Emma 
and  muffled  herself  up,  and  was  opening 
the  frant-door  to  go  into  the  garden,  when 
ahe  almofit  fell  against  her  father,  who  was 
at  that  moment  entering. 

<<  Take  care  what  you  are  about,"  said 
he,  harsbly. 
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«T  ^  nTy  ^  let  s  ««-  nw^* 

■  I»;    li   7:11    Tufad*:.     I  -s-lih    to  be  i 

-  I"  ii  HL-j  ::   niier  i  tew  flowers  he 

~  r-zfessi  r:«:c::  "  said  he,  pettishly. 

-  To    pLs.se   namina,"    she   added,  es- 

"To  please  pnamma ! "    in  a    tone  slill 
ECOTC  petTi^h.    "  Ye~.  I  understaml,  Edjij 
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—but,  the  wind  is  too  cold  for  you.  I 
lesire  you  not  to  go  out " 

She  looked  at  him  wistfully,  longing  to 
comply  at  once,  fearing  to  displease  her 
mother, 

"  Only  for  five  minutes  ?  *'  she  ventured 
to  persist ;  "  it  can  do  me  no  harm.*' 

"  For  Priest,  nothing  can  he  too  much — 
I  suppose  you  make  as  great  a  fass  about 
poor  Priest  as  your  mother  ?  Do  as  you 
like." 

"  But — ^but  papa  1 — ^if  you  think — ^if  you 
wish " 

But  he  had  already  turned  away,  and 
bad  walked  towards  his  study. 

She  remained  standing  a  little  while  at 
the  door,  thinking  what  she  should  do — 
displease  her  mother  or  offend  her  father. 
Inclination  pleaded  for  the  father — a  gene- 
rous desire  to  oppose  inclination  and  take 
the  less  pleasant  part,  so  natural  to  a 
sincere  mind,  prevailed.  She  opened  the 
door,  rushed  out,  gathered  what  flowers 
she  hastily  could  collect,  and  went  up- 
stairs to  adorn  Priest's  room  with  them. 

She  hoped,  as  she  had  not  to  pass  the 
study  windows,  that  her  father  would  not 
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come  home.  —  But  your  father  thinks 
everything  too  good  for  Priest.  He  never 
considers  any  one  hut  the  heir." 

"  Oh,  mamma  I  Don't  say  that.  Poor 
Edwin !  He  is  little  enough  considered,  I 
am  sure.  This  long,  long  exile  from  home 
—hut  here  is  the  carriage,  and  Priest." 

The  mother  hurried  down-stairs,  and 
caught  her  darling  in  her  arms. 

"  My  dear  son,  my  dear  Priest !  How 
are  you  ?  Are  you  tired  ?  What  a  day  it 
i& !  Are  you  cold  ?  Come,  I  have  a  capital 
fire  for  you  in  the  drawing-room.  Run, 
Emma,  and  stir  it  up." 

"How  do  you  do,  dear  Priest?"  said 
Emma,  brfore  she  oheyed,  coming  up  to 
kiss  her  hrother.  He  bent  his  lips  to  her 
forohead,  and  then  saying,  "  It  is  horri- 
bly cold,"  turned  to  his  mother,  and  asked 
her  what  he  ought  to  give  the  post-hoy. 

**  How  fiar  have  you  come  ?  " 

"Nine  miles,  —  from  Scarsneck,"  he 
said. 

Then  there  was  a  long  discussion  be- 
tween mother  and  son  about  a  sixpence 
more  or  less,  which  the  man  demanded. 
In  fhe  middle  of  whidi  the   study-door 
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Opened,  and  Mr.  Langford  entered  t] 
hall. 

""What  is  all  this  about?"  said  i 
"  How  do  you  do,  Priest.  ?  "  extending  fa 
hand. 

"  The  man  makes  such  an  abominall 
charge,  —  only  nine  miles,  —  and  1 
asks  .  .  . ." 

"  He  has  driven  the  young  fello 
home,"  said  Mr.  Langford  ;  "  but  perl«q 
that  is  a  poor  reason  for  a  largess,  ft 
liim,  "Withoi'ii,"  turning,  mth  a  sort  i 
contemptuous  ncgUgenco  to  the  seirant 
"  and  Priest  you  go  to  the  tire,  wliicli 
lieav  somebody  furiously  stimng  up  fi 
you.  You  look  as  pinched  and  cold  ; 
if  .  .  .  ." 

The  rest  of  the  sentence  was  left  ui 
^^ttc^cd ;  the  father  stalked  away  to\var( 
the  drawing-room, — internally  tliinkin! 
that  his  son  looked  as  like  a  pitiful,  iiicai 
dastardly  miser,  as  for  his  Ufe  he  could. 

Emma  was  busy,  making  the  best  of 
fire,  which,  in  spite  of  Mrs,  Langford 
orders,  had  been  overlooked,  ^\hilst  sli 
was  Inisy  in  her  son's  room  up-stah-s. 

"  How  provoking  !   How  excessively  \ifc 
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yoking.  After  all  the  pains  I  took,  and 
such  a  fearful  cold  day,  too  I  My  dearest 
Priest,  I  am  so  vexed,  I  assure  you  I 
have  been  thinking  of  nothing  else  since 
breakfast,  but  keeping  a  warm  house 
for  you.  I  knew  you  would  come  in  so 
starved.  Withers,  Withers  1  do  you 
hear  ?  Do  bring  or  send  somebody  with 
the  bellows,  will  you  ?  Emma,  that's  the 
way  to  poke  it  all  out, — ^how  stupid  you 
are.  Give  me  the  poker.  I  declare  Priest 
I  am  so  vexed.'* 

"Never  mind,  mother.  It  is  not  of 
much  consequence,  I  can  sit  in  my  great 
coat  till  it  is  a  little  warmer,"  said  the 
young  man  with  benignant  condescension. 
"  Pray  don't  vex  yourself,  Emma," 

"  Oh,  I  am  not  Vexing  myself." 

"I  should  think  not,"  said  her  father 
bluntly. 

"  But  I  am  sorry  you  should  be 
starved." 

"There  seems  a  mighty  fuss  made 
about  your  convenience,  young  man.  I 
am  sorry  you  are  accustomed  to  such 
cotton-wool  habits,"  said  Mr.  Langford 
contemptuously. 
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"Indeed,  sir,  I  should  bo  nry  sony 
myself  to  hare  any  b»l>its  that  requirrd 
aiiytliing  out  of  the  ordumry  dcgtw  of 
comfort  which  cue  expects  from  one's 
position,  n»d  (io  on.  And  I  beg  mj 
mother  and  Euuua  will  ^re  theouelm 
no  fUrthtT  trouble.  I  cou  lN.>:ir  the  coU 
I  assure  you  all,  nrithout  the  least  in- 
coartHiience." 

"  XLeally !"  aloud — and  "  "What  a  jatlf 
im^m  I "  was  lUndal  lAugford's  intcnitl 
(■jaoalation. 

WitU.^rs  appoanxl  with  the  Ix'Uom-.  :i 
,-i.-.,vr;'-,it  M;uiii:z  lin."  w:ts  soou  lilowii  up 
— ;'::-.■  ""..ithor  iln'w  the  most  coiut'oriiiMo 
.■.r-,-'.-v-li:i:r  ill  the  i\xmii  to\v;iriU  ii.  in 
her  son— uoi  uiuvilluiu' 
H  ii  ujKMi  a  >m:[ll  one  h\  \.i> 
ills.  h:mii  and  KK>kini:  up  :i' 
.  . '.ir:;;^  eve?,     Emma  k-anoJ 


'  P'--' 


Mr 


..V.  r:\\\i  u{'  a 
I  he  rwxii. 
tLerv  ill  -his  Ji 
\V;;y  «-:s  thi>  u 
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We  do  look  with  a  mixture  of  contempt 
and  aversion  at  mankind  bowing  down 
before  some  hideous,  deformed  idol.  And 
as  Priest  sat  there  with  his  lean  figure^ 
mean  expression  of  countenance,  hair  cut 
to  imitate  that  of  an  ourang-outang,  with,, 
I  know  not  what  of  conscious  importance 
in  his  face — accepting  the  almost  worship- 
ping attentions  of  his  mother,  as  if  merely 
Ms  due — the  thoughts  of  both  Emma 
and  her  father,  I  fear,  were  taking  an 
unpleasant  turn  —  and  they  were  each,, 
perhaps,  contrasting  the  present  son  and 
brother  with  that  absent  one,  so  far 
away. 

Conceit  is  an  odd  quality.  It  seems  to  be 
one  of  the  spontaneous  gifts  of  nature- 
one  for  which  we  can  discoTer  no  cause  in 
education  or  in  circumstances.  Some  hare 
it,  some  want  it.  It  most  often  appears  as 
a  sort  of  compensating  force  to  atone  for 
the  want  of  many  excellences  and  charms^ 
But  it  is  a  cruel  compensation.  It  en- 
hances defect  and  deformity  to  an  unknown 
degree,  and  with  regard  to  some  hearts,, 
changes  distaste  into  positive  aversion. 

Randal    Langford  was   just    the  mau 
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mien,  spreading 

and  talking  to 
air  of  condesci 
importance,  wl 
scribe.  It  se 
the  thoughtless 
70uth;  it  was 
estimation  of  t 
Tery  air  of  self 
maturity,  prot 
pleased  the  t&i 
the  rest. 
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the  chinmey-pii 
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smiled,  but  sot 
at  her  father, 
and  she  sighed 
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CHAPTER  X. 


She  saw  the  desperate  assault 
Upon  that  hostile  castle  made. 

JHtiU  Doe  rfRyUtone. 


So  it  began,  and  so  it  went  on.  The 
self-consequence  of  the  youth  did  not 
abate;  the  devotion  of  the  mother  did 
not  diminish ;  the  indifference  of  Emma 
did  not  wane;  and  the  aversion  of  the 
father  visibly  increased. 

Mrs  Langford  was  in  despair.  She 
knew  not  what  to  counsel  or  advise  her 
son  to  do,  what  part  to  play  herself.  She 
was  completely  at  fault. 

Priest,  however,  took  his  own  way,  pla- 
cidly and  perseveringly.     He  seemed  to 
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have  resolved  upon  the  course  to  adop 
and  to  need  neither  assistance  nor  adrio 
Whether  he  shared  m  his  mother's  inta 
ested  \iews,  whether  this  placid,  sell 
satisfied  young  man,  imder  his  exterior  ( 
peaceful  self-complacency,  concealed  & 
inordinate  ambition  and  most  hungry  an 
rice,  it  was  impossible  to  say,  the  maa 
he  chose  to  wear  might  have  conceale 
anything.  His  conduct  was  consbter 
and  imdeviating.  To  his  mother  1 
manifested  a  most  perfect  latitude  an 
atlaehmcnt,  tbougli  without  the  lea; 
approach  to  Avaruith  or  tcndernc'^s ;  In 
in  his  quiet,  solf-satisfied  way,  liis  atti'i 
tions  were  imremitting,  ^Vll  was  so  Mi 
you  could  not  call  him  kind,  I)ut  yc 
could  not  deny  him  the  praise  of  bfin 
assiduous. 

Of  Emma  be  took  scarcely  tbe  Ion: 
notice  —  the  two  were  tborougbly  ant 
pathetieal.  Her  brusque  frankness,  In 
truth  and  energy,  assorted  ill  with  li 
cautious  tranquillity;  slie  seemed  to  oai 
as  little  for  liim  as  lie  did  for  her.  T^'Ik' 
the  days  were  fine,  she  retired  to  In 
cherry-tree  ;  when  bad,  to  her  scbool-rotm 
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where  she  amused  herself  with  her  books 
or  in  gossipping  with  Miss  Singleton. 

To  his  father,  however,  there  was  evi- 
dently much  more  thous:ht  and  caution 
«eJ^  on  the  part  of  PrLt.  than  tow,^ 
any  one  else.  He  seemed  conscious  of  his 
father's  dislike,  but  he  took  no  pains  to 
remove  it.  Before  him  he  appeared  to  affect 
a  respectful  silence.  He  seldom  spoke, 
except  forced  into  conversation  by  his  mo- 
ther ;  he  seemed  to  feel  that  his  discourse, 
whatever  he  might  say,  would  be  imaccept- 
able,  <md  th^ore  to  abstain  from  offerig 
his  opinions.  He  neither  attempted  to 
flatter  his  father  by  his  subservience,  nor 
endeavoured  to  vnn  him  by  his  attentions. 
He  quietly  left  things  to  take  their  own 
course,  as  if  content  to  be  borne  forward 
without  any  effort  of  his  own,  wheresoever 
the  stream  of  time  might  carry  him ;  and 
certaLoly,  he  succeeded  in  most  carefully 
concealing  any  design,  if  design  of  any 
description  he  had.  And  yet  there  were 
indications — though  so  slight  as  almost  to 
escape  Mr.  Langford's  observations,  sharp- 
ened as  they  were  by  his  jealousy  and 
suspicion  of  the  interested  motives  of  all 
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"  And  who  lias  not  something  to  betray?'^ 
"  Who,  indeed  ?  " 

"Who,  indeed?      Have    you,  for    in- 
stance, that  you  so  carefully  abstain  ?  " 
**  I  hope  not,  sir." 
"  You  are  faultless,  then  ?  " 

"  It  is  my  humble  endeavour " 

"And    your    successful    endeavour,    I 
conclude  you  mean  me  to  understand  ?" 
**  I  must  not  say  that,  sir." 
**  No,  indeed ;  I  should  think  not." 
**We    all    require    indulgence,"     said 

Priest, — "and  none  more  than  myself,  I 

am  sure." 

**  I  wish  to  Heaven !   I   could  for  one 

moment  believe  you  thought   so,"  cried 

the  father,  impatiently. 

The  son  looked  hurt,  and  answered  not. 

The  father  scanned  him,  looked  at  him  as 

at  one  playing  a  part.    Then,  blaming 

huoself  for  his  injustice,  he  bent  down  and 
stirred  the  fire. 

"  Bang  for  more  coal.  Priest." 
He  did  so.     The  door  opened,  and  the 
butler  appeared  with — 

"Sir,  Mr.    Smithson  has  ridden    over, 
aad  if  it   would   not   be    extremely   in- 
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hesa  you    la    alknr  him  an 

this   moment     It  is  &1)(>ut 

he    says.     Ho   is  ex- 

r  «»^.  bat " 

"  Ask  him  to  wallc  in  here.  Stay, 
fkaest,'^  3&  the  yooBg  man  motioned  as 
if  to  kare   the   room ;    *'  you   most   not 


A  look,  a  bidgfat  ray  of  pleasure  shot 
manm  the  Totmg  man's  countcuanpe. 
One  grateful  glance  at  bis  father,  and  his 
cold  passirity  rctrimefl ;    but   the  fiither 

was  struck,  melted,  warmed  by  it. 

Mr.  J^mit!i>oii  entered,  took  a  chair,  and 
the  offered  ^lass  of  wine,  and  tlien  tlu' 
discourse  upon  some  business  of  a  ven' 
intricate  nature  began. 

You  should  have  scon  Priest's  lace  of 
deep  attention. 

Mr.  LanL,''rord  entered  into  the  matlt^r 
with  iijs  usual  ability,  comprebendinir  all 
the  dilficulties,  and  witli  the  power  of  a 
most  hieid  and  logical  luiiid  arranging  tlu" 
.affair  as  l)y  the  wand  of  some  powerful 
genius  of  order,  jdaciug  things  in  a  elcnr 
and  inteUigiide  light  at  once,  rreseniinu' 
matters,  as  be  did  so,  to  the  puz/led  :\ml 
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astonished  Mr.  Smithson  under  an  aspect 
which  he  at  last  comprehended,  and 
was  competent  to  manage. 

Mr.  Langford  was  pleased,  as  we  all 
are,  with  this  triumphant  exercise  of  his 
powers;  and  once  he  condescended  to 
glance  at  his  son,  to  see  how  he  took  it. 
TTiR  son  seemed  not  to  he  in  the  least  aware 
of  the  glance,  hut  his  countenance  was  all 
expression.  There  was  wonder,  admiration, 
and  that  sort  of  satisfaction  which  a  clever 
man  feels  at  seeing  a  thing  thoroughly 
well  done — ^though  hy  another — ^written 
in  it.  The  characters  were  not  to  be  mis- 
taken. One  glance  he  exchanged  with 
Mr.  Smithson,  which  said,  as  plain  as 
glance  could  say.  Is  it  not  most  ad- 
mirable? 

This  did  not  escape  Randal  Langford, 
nor  was  it  intended  it  should.  Even  the 
stem,  severe  Bandal  Langford  himself 
could  not  be  entirely  proof  against  such 
flattecy. 

The  busiaess  was  concluded,  and  Mr. 
Smithson  having  refused  an  invitation  to 
stay  to  tea,  upon  the  plea  of  urgent 
haste,  withdrew.    Then  the  two  gentlemen 
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simultaaeously  arose,  and  pat  the  aul 
their  napkins  into  their  finger-glasso 
and  wiiilst  they  were  thus  engaged  i 
freshing  their  lips  and  hands,  Mr.  Lai 
ford  said  to  his  son,  with  more  cordial 
in  his  manner  than  he  had  as  ever  j 
displayed, — 

"That  Smithson  is  not  quite  such  at 
as  one  should  at  first  take  Iiiin  to  be  ?  " 

If  he  expected  some  little  compliine 
in  return  I'or  this  ohservation  (for  Raa 
Langford  was,  as  I  have  so  often  told  y 
after  all,  but  a  man),  he  was  doomed  to 
disappointed. 

"  I  don't  think  he  is  a  fool.  Slow 
and  he  finds  it  difficult  to  discntanirU' 
ideas,  perhaps;  but  give  him  a  little  tli 
and  lie  reasons  soundly  enough." 

"  You  tliiuk  so?" 

"  Yes,  I  thought  so  to-day.  lie  seen 
clear  enough  when  the  conversat 
ended." 

There  ^\as  a  sliglit  shade  of  di^ 
pointmcnt  passed  over  ilr.  Langfoi 
Ihco;  it  was  ])l:iiu  he  cxpeeied  ;-oi 
Iiing  nxorc, 

"AVell,  I  am  glad  you    tliink  so,— 
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will  cany  the  matter  through,  I  hope,, 
without  giving  me  further  trouble/' 

"  I  am  a&aid  he  will  not  do  that  ?  " 

"Why,  I  thought  you  just  now  said 
you  thought  him  competent  ?" 

"  Competent  to  comprehend^ — ^and  that 
is  no  small  matter." 

"  Competent  to  no  more  ?" 

"I  don't  think  so — ^Kyou  ask  my  opinion^ 
sir, — father," — pronouncing  the  name  of 
father  with  a  certain  trembling  hesitation, 
indicative  of  great  internal  emotion.  "  I 
should  say, — ^but  you  abhor  flattery,  and 
in  me  it  would  be  presumptuous  even  to 
praise, — even  to  say  what  I  think.  My 
mother  is  waiting  tea,  shall  I  go  to  her 
sir?" 

"  Tou  are  a  deep  one,"  thought  Mr. 
Langford  to  himself,  as  his  son  left  the 
room ;  "  but  you  certainly  are  no  fool  at 
least,  and  there  is  a  certain  pleasure  in 
having  a  son  capable  of  comprehension. 
As  he  says  himself, — *that  is  no  small 
thing.^ 
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iST  ^  ".bis  :ime  Edwin  i-cmained 
It-Is:!  L  >trs.  L3n:.'for(l  had  proniisod 
"^:-:-  ::•  him.  should  any  favoural 
:-L.'ir_jr?  t^^  place  in  his  father's  sen 
r--:-n:s  ;  and  she  certainly  so  far  perform 
).■  7  Tir'^misc  as  lo  HTite  punctually. 

B.;t.  as  M-ill  easily  be  believed,  she  gr 
a  vert'  :nu-bled  and  one-sided  accou: 
Il'-r  relations  carried  a  perfect  air  of  tru 
and  simplicity, — for,  in  fact,  they  were 
far  consistent  with  the  facts,  that  all  t 
expressions  of  resentment  which  fell  fr* 
his  father,  and  which  were  most  carefii 
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detailed,  were  such  as  actually  occurred ; 
but  then  all  the  signs  of  secret  relenting, 
of  strong  latent  affection,  which  were 
discernible  enough  to  any  honest  observer, 
were  as  careftdly  suppressed. 

But  the  most  insidious  part  of  her 
behaviour,  was  the  advice  she  persisted 
in  giving  Edwin,— not  to  T\Tite  to  his 
£etther  himself;  assuring  him  that,  in  his 
present  temper,  anything  he  could  say 
would  only  do  mischief ! 

And  woe,  woe  to  those  well-meaning,  or 
ill-meaning,  who  offer  the  like  advice, — 
and  put  themselves  in  the  way  of  explana- 
tions, which  almost  inevitably  draw  alien- 
ated hearts  together  again. 

Edwin  was,  on  his  part,  greatly  hurt  at 
his  j&ther's  implacability ;  he  felt  he  had 
not  in  the  least  deserved  the  treatment  he 
met  with ;  and  there  is  something  in  in- 
justice that  more  raises  and  aggravates 
unpleasant  feelings  than  any  other  form 
of  injury.  So  he  remained  at  Mr.  Gro- 
gan's,  partly  wounded,  partly  sulky ; 
eiq^ecting,  every  post,  some  conciliatory 
message,  —  some  summons  home.  He 
walked  to  a  little  obscure  cluster  of  huts, 
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ir-wSbSr  ie»rT  t^tti  hs  hands.      Tn  t 

:..i-ii;:i>  Ji  VL^'i'rr.'c  ic^-ill  the  mou. 
:i^:ir-.  .••  ^  ■[■  ■_:.:  ":'.i^.  >ii-Xi:LUir  sniiK*  ai 
.'L-M:'i>.  uii-  .rii-fr  i-r^iijii'iL?  ol' thi:?se  romo 
i'^:>,  ~..r.:- --'i^z  iii'.rv  rorv  and  ourioil 
y  rr-juc-;-".-  :^t  ''--r^-'i.''  he  had  some  Mji 
■r    zA-firC    '—iz.rf.        The    ovenini^s  1 

r-::i.i:i:^    iz-.i    -le-reii-iiiL;    "ho    tV>»"   Kk'I 

^  r:  ,c'  lisci  s»  n-:verie^ — ^womieriiii;  wliv  li 
■.vjLj  Ti.er': — L:r.piitieu[  to  rt.'tuni  liome.  t 
'-■JJT':'  hi->  lather"?  auizer.  lie  it  what 
nii^-iit — ;ind  theii  U>reiim  himsi.'U"  tu  ili 
resijtutioa  of  waiciiii^  for  the  arrival  o\'  lii 
next  letter.     But  the  arrival  of  even"  £n'* 
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letter  onl7  threw  him  into  fresh  perplexit 
But    this    state   of    listless   indiffereiiei  ^ 
was    destined,     sooner    than    he    antici- 
pated, to  come  to  an  end. 

One  day  he  had  sallied  forth  mth  his  gun, 
resolved  to  take  an  opposite  direction  alto- 
gether from  that  which  he  had  hitherto  pur- 
sued, to  walk  northwardly  along  the  beach, 
and  foUow  the  windings  of  those  grand  and 
precipitous  rocks  which,  on  this  side  of 
Ireland,  serve  as  a  barrier  to  the  Atlantic. 

Nothing  can  be  conceivei  more  magni- 
ficent than  this  noble  coas>  line,  with  its 
bold  and  jutting  precipices — as  the  ocean, 
driven  by  a  western  wind,  comes  foaming 
and  thundering  against  them  in  all  its  fury. 

It  was  a  wild,  stormy  day  when  Edwin 
undertook  his  expedition,  and  he  enjoyed 
the  scene  with  enthusiasm.  On  and  on 
he  wandered,  insensible  to  the  passage  of 
time;  his  spirits  exhilarated,  and  his 
heart  swelling  as  the  wild  waves  fell  in 
thunders  at  his  feet  —  and  the  rocks 
answered  by  their  sullen  echoes.  The 
wind  drove  the  clouds  swiftly  over  his 
head,  and  the  innumerable  sea-birds  rose 
as  he  approadied,  soaring  with  their  beau- 
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upon  the  opposite  side,  that  the  tumult  of 
nature  seemed  suddenly  luUed;  and  the 
waves,  so  wild  and  boisterous  upon  the 
other  side,  here  ran  gently  rippling  with  a 
placid  and  soothing  motion  to  the  shore. 
The  bay  was  circled  round  with  a  band  of 
dose  and  smooth  yellow  sand,  above 
which  the  cliflfe  rose  bold  and  precipi- 
tous, whilst  crowning  the  rocks,  opposite 
to  those  under  which  he  stood,  the 
towers  and  walls  of  a  large,  antique 
building,  half  castle,  half  mansion,  were 
visible.  The  smooth  shining  sand,  the 
tranQ[uil  beauty  of  the  bay,  tempted  him 
onwards;  and  he  had  not  proceeded  far 
before  he  was  aware  of  two  gentlemen, 
with  their  backs  turned  towards  him,  who 
were  slowly  perambulating  the  shore. 

He  had  rarely  encountered  any  strangers, 
wearing  the  garb  of  dvUised  life  since 
he  had  resided  in  this  secluded  district,  and 
his  attention  was  immediately  attracted; 
though,  he  concluded,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  that  the  persons  before  h\m  were 
inhabitants  of  the  castle  he  saw  at  a  little 
distance. 

As  he  approached  nearer,  he  perceived 
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tenancc,  that  he  most  resembled  his 
er.  But  it  was  in  her  happier  moods, 
as  we  have  not  often  seen  her  under, 
e  taller  gentleman  started,  stood  still 
.  moment  with  his  eyes  riveted  upon 
ace,  then  instantly  recovering  him- 
uttered  a  slight  sigh  as  he  returned 
n's   salute,    with  a   something  even 

than  the  ordinary  courtesy.  He  then 
!d  to  his  companion,  and  resumed 
lonversation  in  which  they  had  been 
jed. 

win  pursued  his  walk  until  he  came 
jr  to  the  opposite  point  of  the  bay ; 
here  a  road  up  the  cliffy  and  the 
rately  ornamented  iron  entrance-gates 
iting  the  neighbourhood  of  a  gentle- 
3  grounds,  he  thought  he  might  be 
f  of  intrusion  if  he  proceeded  farther, 
o  turned  round  to  retrace  his  steps. 

he  did  so,  he  of  course  encountered 
wo  gentlemen  again,  and  at  a  place 
)  the  slip  of  sand  was  so  narrow  that 
bad  to  pafis  very  closely, 
ain  the  large,  earnest  eyes  of  the 
stranger  were  fixed  upon  him.  Pirst 
ade  way  as  if  to  let  the  young  man 
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pass,  then  suddenly,  as  if  impelled  by( 
irresLstible  impulse, — ^he  stopped,  look 
at  him  again,  and  addressed  him  nith, 

"  I  beg  TOUT  pardon,  sir — but  you  see 
to  be  a  stranger  in  this  part  of  the  woil 
and  probably  have  wandered  with  jo 
gun  farther  than  you  intended.  Hoic 
of  entertainment  are  not  veiy  plenti! 
in  this  neighbourhood ;  and  it  is  fl 
privilege,  as  it  is  our  duty,  to  offer  sB 
hospitality  as  a  wild  eoiintrr  affords, 
strangers. — ^I  shoidd  feel  ■\-ery  paiticula 
happy,  if  you  ^voidd  allow  me  the  plea?' 
of  showing  you  the  way  to  that  e\Tie  ili 
of  mine,  at  the  top  of  the  roek  ;  and  ot! 
ing  you  some  sliglit  refreshnient  hci 
you  resume  your  walk  home  r  " 

Edwin  bowed;  and  was  notinlliele 
inclined  to  reject  the  invitation.  He  1 
inexplicably  fascinated  by  the  cvxmteii;5! 
and  manner  of  the  eemleman  who  r 
dressed  hiiu, — and  besides,  it  pron!ij<''' 
change — an  adventure.  Hero  were  tn 
civilise«.i,  and.  to  apix-arauce.  weli-t\3j?3rt' 
men,  whom  he  wa>  ir,vite«l  !'■  sjii'i:  in 
hour  with.      Xothinc  c^^uld  be  EKW-i-Tft- 
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He  answered, — 

"I  am  exceedingly  obliged  to  you,  I 
im  sure  —  and  shall  have  the  greatest 
deasure  in  accepting  your  hospita- 
ity/* 

The  reply  to  this  speech  was  such  a 
ook !  A  strange,  bewildered  look,  full  of 
amotion  and  astonishment.  The  cheek  of 
he  stranger  turned  suddenly  pale — deadly 
lale,  and  for  a  moment  he  seemed  again 
itterly  speechless.  Then,  with  a  visible 
iffort,  he  once  more  shook  off  the  feeling,, 
rhatever  it  might  be,  which  oppressed 
dm,  and  with  the  ease  and  good-breeding 
f  a  perfect  man  of  the  world,  entered  inta 
onversation  with  his  young  guest,  as  he 
>ccompanied  him  towards  that  part  of  the 
trand  from  which  the  winding  road  to- 
wards the  castle  ascended. 

The  aged  priest  followed  in  silence,  from 
kime  to  time  looking  with  a  sort  of  pleased 
admiration  at  Edwin's  charming  coimte- 
Bancs,  but  not  seeming  to  be  the  least  in 
the  world  affected  as  his  companion  had 
been,  and,  indeed,  still  was.  For  as  the 
asoverBation  between  the  two  proceeded 
sflrtain  tones  and  gestures  seemed  to  affect 
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him   ia  the    most   extraordinaiy  mamM 

and    in     spite    of    the    cool     good-lircQ 

in^  be  e^idenlly   strove   to  maintain,  li 

stron^o'  wDold  start,   change  colour,  a 

a  strange  passion  would  flit  over  his  fai 

His    very    frame    acemed   to    abake  «i 

a^tadon,  rendered,  evident  by  the  trea 

loos  motioa  and  twitching'  of  Ids  lvuid:*> 

The   path  up   the  cliff  was  narrow,  c 

into   steps  in    many    places.     "When   lb 

arrived  at  it,  the  gentlemaa  Appealed 

find  it  difBcult  to  speak,  for  he  only  sisn 

for  Eduin  to  ascend,  and  to  the  piiost 

foUow  liim ;  tJien   tiirnini^  abruptly  aw;- 

he    hurried     for    ooncealiucnt     under    i 

roeks,  and  gave  a  few  uiinutes  to  an  ni 

burst    of    uncontrollable    emotion.      T! 

seemed  to  relieve  liim,  and  by  the  time 

had  rejoined  the  two  others,  who  had  n^ 

reached  the   top  of  the   rock,  bis  eoim 

nance  had  resumed  its  usu;il  air  of  s<'rioi 

ness  and  melancholy. 

"  It  is  a  wild  place,  you  see,'"  be  be:.':: 
ad(h-es5iiig  liis  truest  with  a  courti-ous  ; 
as  they  approached  the  irrav,  time-w, 
walls. 

And  now  Mr.    Sidlivan,   for    he    it   » 
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opened  a  low-arched  poBtem  door,  over- 
hung with  huge  boughs  of  luxuriant 
Irish  ivy,  and  the  party  entered  that  low 
cloistered  passage,  where  we,  at  least,  have 
once  or  twice  before  been. 

"A  mere  ruin,  and  aknost  as  dreary 
within  as  outside.  It  keeps  its  pronaise, 
and  maintains  the  same  character  through- 
out. But  you  will  not  expect  much  luxury 
in  the  westernmost  point  of  all  Europe, 
which  is  where  I  believe  you  now  about 
stand.'' 

**  I  am  sure  I  am  only  too  much  obliged 
to  you  for  taking  me  in. — ^And  as  for  your 
castle,  what  a  noble  pile  it  is !" 

"Or  rather,  has  been,'*  put  in  Father 
Sullivan,  with  a  sigh. 

"Nothing  modem,  far  less  anything 
modernised^''  said  Edwin,  cheerfully,  "  can 
in  my  opinion  bear  the  least  comparison 
with  these  relics  of  times  so  long  gone  by 
— times  it  is  the  fashion  to  call  barbarous 
now-a-days, — but  men  were  men  in  those 
times  at  least." 

The  mafiter  of  the  castle,  whom  I  may 
as  well  at  once  call  Lord  Fermanagh, — ^for 
Ifarcos,   the  present  Lord  Fermanagh  it 
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«t  the  castle,  who  was 

the  vay,  turned 

id    ar   dis   ^bb^    glanced   &t   the 

Ibie  ?Te*  aid  a^ni*, — 

It  B  m  II  fii  ihiiiiil  to  hear  sucb  sent!- 

tMt  in.  Ats  Tcar  of  our  Lord  179 — ," 

Kd  dK  dear  <tf  a  Lu^e,  lofty,  glooniv- 

fitted  op  viith  the  lie3\7 

of  the  age  of  Elizabeth  or 

3^at»  Ae  Fir^,  now  all  faded  by  tiiue^ 

ami  ^^in^, — "  Geraldine,  let  me  iDtroducd 

a  rtranaw  to  yon,'*  turned  to  Edwin,  and 

■HT.::^-:  '^e  "^''juld  consider  himself  at  liome. 

A  VaiiTii'iil  2irl,  of  about  eishtccn  years 

f  i.T'^.  till,  sracefid,  slender  as  a  youni: 

saplin^r  of  the  forest,  nith  eyes  of  tlie  llnest 

i?T>I':'ur  and  lustre — a  dark,  ehanfjeful  grey, 

face  faultless  in  proportion  and  feature, 

ml  an  expression  of  noble  simplicity  ami 

(liimity  in  her  air — which  those  reared  in 

ain  world    of  fasliion   rarely,    if  evei 

acquire, — rose  at  these  words  from  an  em- 

))roidery -frame  at  which  she  Mas   placed; 

and  graciously  answered  to  Edwin's  salute 

An  ai^d  lady  who  was  siltinff  at  hev  sid( 

did  the  same.     Tliis  latter  lady  was  dresRX 

in  the  half-mouminir  habit  of  some  ivh- 
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gious  order,  and  upon  her  breast  there 
hung  a  golden  cross,  which  signified  that 
she  was  of  dignity,  and  in  all  probability 
of  some  high  community. 

The  aged  lady  had  been  reading,  and 
her  open  book,  covered  with  richly  gilt 
binding,  lay  before  her. 

"Madame,"  said  Lord  Fermanagh, 
— "  Madame,  ma  sceur,  allow  me  to  pre- 
sent— ^Mr . ' ' 

"  Langford,"  said  Edwin. 

"  I  thought  so ! "  he  rather  shrieked  than 
cried,  and  fell  back  at  the  name.  Prepared, 
as  he  had  fancied  himself  to  hear  it,  he  was 
as  one  suddenly  struck  to  the  heart. 

Mr.  Sullivan  turned  pale,  too,  and  stood 
there  scared  and  speechless;  but  the  two 
ladies,  whose  faces  were  turned  towards 
their  guest,  did  not  share,  nor  even 
observe  the  sudden  consternation  of  the 
others.  Madame  la  Chanoinesse,  with  a 
good  deal  of  formal  courtly  civility  of  the 
old  school,  begged  Edwin  to  take  a  chair, 
and  Gteraldine,  having  seated  herself  again 
before  her  embroidery-frame,  opposite  to 
the  place  he  had  taken,  immediately  entered 
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impossible  to  preserve  the  appearance  of 
8elf-possession  longer. 

He  had  now  retired  into  a  distant 
comer  of  this  gloomy  room  which  was 
lighted  by  a  large  oval  window,  it  is  true, 
but  the  framework  so  intersected  by  its 
small  hexagonal  panes,  as  to  afford  a 
very  veiled  and  imperfect  light.  Shrouded 
thus  from  observation,  his  hand  above  his 
^es,  so  as  entirely  to  screen  their  expres- 
sion, he  fixed  them  upon  his  guest,  whose 
features  he  seemed  to  devour  rather  than 
study,  so  passionately,  so  intensely  did  he 
^a^e. 

Edwin,  upon  his  part,  felt  all  this,  as 
if  he  was  in  a  strange  wizard-like  sort 
of  dream.  The  gloomy  and  romantic 
aspect  of  the  room, — ^the  once  almost 
royal  magnificence  of  its  now  worn  and 
faded  furniture, — tlie  fine  oriel  window, 
with  its  rich  and  heavy  carvings  —  and 
innumerable  small  hexagonal  panes, — 
the  mouldering  carpet  beneath  his  feet, 
— the  brilliant  colours  of  the  altar-cloth, 
which  this  creature,  more  beautiful  than 
a  seraph,  had  been  embroidering, — ^the 
ancient  and  dignified  religious  lady, — the 

VOL.   III.  o 
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-nien,  ihou^h  iliey    wCTe  dressed  in 
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liveries.  The  Uveries  and  the  men  who 
wore  them  would  have  looked  equally 
strange  upon  the  other  side  of  the  channel, 
the  one  so  uncouth,  the  other  so  obsolete. 
Each  wild  man,  however,  carried  a  massive 
and  very  splendid  silver  salver,  upon 
which  refreshments  were  displayed. 

These  refreshments  consisted  of  choco- 
late, served  up  in  cups  of  the  finest  Sevres 
china,  dating  from  the  time  of  Louis 
Treize;  of  plates  of  the  same  material, 
filled  with  different  sorts  of  cakes  of  the 
most  exquisite  delicacy  both  as  to  texture 
and  flavour,  such  as  were  at  that  time 
made  in  convents.  There  were  also  small 
sandwiches  of  ham  and  chicken,  with 
glasses  of  wine  of  different  sorts  already 
poured  out,  each  wine  being  of  the  very 
finest  description. 

The  robust  appetite  of  om*  present 
youth  would  ill  accommodate  itself  to 
such  dainty  fare ;  but  such  was  the  fashion 
of  the  midday  meal  in  those  days. 

The  viands  were  handed  round.  Every 
one  who  chose  partook  where  they  sat. 
Edwin  accepted  sandwiches  and  wine,  Mr. 
Sullivaoi  and  the  ladies  each  a  smaU   cup 
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of  diocolate  for  civility  sake,  but 
master  of  the  house  waved  the  re&i 
ments  from  him  as  the  sei'vants  l>roi 
them  near,  with  an  air  of  intense 
^ust,  as  if  the  very  idea  of  swalloi 
made  him  feel  fuiat.  Presently,  it  see 
as  if  he  could  stand  it  no  longer — he  I 
and,  in  a  hurried,  agitated  manner, 
the  room. 

His  daughter's  eyes  followed  him  unea 
and  she  looked  nitli  a  good  deal  of  axa 
ti'  ifr.  Sulliviin,  as  if  for  an  oxplanatio! 

ilr.  Sullivan  cast  dowTi  his  eyes.  1 
was  all  the  explanation  lie  attemptoc 
i;ive. 

She  seemed  to  understand  it  so  fai 
that  something  exti'aordir.ary  liad  1 
pened  to  distuvli  her  father,  and  w! 
could  not  be  then  explained  ;  anii 
evidently  laboured  hard  to  colhvt 
spirits,  and  by  conversation  "ith 
strangor,  conceal  as  well  as  she  coiilii 
awkwardness  of  his  situation. 

She  found  herself  soon  rcwar.leil 
her  politeness.  Tliere  was  soniftiiiiii:  i 
sistibly  attraeti-\-e  about  Edwin,  ami 
raldine    felt   its    influence  before    sli.' 
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aware, — so  did  the  canoness, — so  did  Mr. 
Sullivaji, — so  did  all, 

In  about  half  an  hour  the  door  i^;adu 
opened,  and  Lord  Eemuou^h  returned. 
Those  who  knew  his  fece  well,  might 
have  discerned  the  traces  of  a  recent 
paroxysm  of  grief  and  passion,  but  to 
those  less  acquainted  with  it,  as  was 
Edwin,  the  calmness  so  resolutely  as- 
sumed might  have  imposed  itself  for 
tranquillity.  He  now  drew  a  chair,  sat 
down  in  the  little  cirde,  and  b^an  very 
courteously  to  inquire  concerning  Ms 
guest. 

"Tou  are  lodging  at  some  distance 
iirom  us,  I  conclude,  Mr.  I^ngford  ?  "  he 
said,  articulating  the  words  with  con- 
fiiderable  difficulty  ;  "  for,  in  fact,  there 
are  no  houses,  but  mere  Irish  cabins, 
within  six  or  seven  miles  of  this." 

*'  I  cannot  calculate  the  distance.  Irish 
nules  puzzle  Bnglishmen.  They  seem  of 
no— or,  rather,  of  any  determinable  length. 
All  I  know  is,  that  I  have  been  out  since 
fdx  o'clock  this  morning,  and  ....  I 
"beg  your  pardon,"  looking  at  his  T;\-atch, 
"  I  really  had  not  the  slightest  idea  how 
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late  it  was^I  must  be  thinking  of  findli 
my  way  home." 

"  Have  you  far  over  the  moimtains  1 
go  ?  "  asked  Mr.  Suiliran. 

"I  really  do  not  know  which  will  1 
my  best  ivay  of  returning.  I  came  aloi 
the  sea-shore,  bat  it  is  so  broken  in 
inlets,  that  it  strikes  me  my  nearest  wi 
l>aek  must  be  by  land.  Ko  doubt  yi 
know  the  house,  sir,  it  is  the  only  one 
its  sort  in  this  neighbourhood,  and  beleoj 
to  a  Mr.  Groi^aii,  agent,  T  nnderstan 
to—?" 

"Oh,  yes, — certainly,"  intfrniptrd  M 
Sullivan,  somouliat  abruptly,  "wo  knn 
that  side  of  tho  country,  but " 

"Tlic  nearest  way,  I  presume,  nui 
be  over  the  mountains?"  pursued  Edni 
desirous  to  continue  tlie  conversation,  y 
scarcely  liuowing  wliat  to  say,  he  w. 
so  astonished.  The  mere  allusion  to  11 
name  of  the  proprietor  to  ■o'honi  II 
Oroi^an  was  airent,  seemed  lo  have  pr 
duced  so  much  apain  unpleasant  feeling. 

"  Ye-^,"  said  (ieraldine,-^who  sccnii 
less  moved  than  the  rest, — "  tliat  is, 
believe,  vour    nearest  war.     But,  do    v( 
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know  the  country  well  enough  to  venture 
upon  it  ?  It  is  a  most  dreary  and  desolate 
tract,  and  rendered,  I  believe,  positively 
dangerous  by  the  pathless  bogs,  which 
stretch  to  immense  distances  in  8(Hne 
directions — ^Mr.  Sullivan — Papa? — ^And  a 
storm  is  blowing  up.'* 

"Such  hospitality  as  we  can  ofer," 
said  Lord  Fermanagh,  now  arousing  him- 
self, and  again  addressing  Edwin  with  his 
usual  air  of  courtly  politeness,  "  Such 
hospitality  as  we  can  offer,  is,  I  fear, 
scarcely  waarth  any  one's  aoceptanoe — ^but 
if  Mr.  Langfcnrd  will  partake  of  the 
simple  fare  we  have  to  off^^  and  a  bed 
for  the  night,  I  can  only  say  he  will 
give  us  great  pleasure." 

Mr.  Sullivan  fixed  his  eyes  earnestly 
and  seardiingly  upon  Edwin  during  this 
speech.  He  seemed  to  find  something 
wonderfully  interesting  in  his  appearance, 
whilst  Lord  Fermanagh  smothered  a  sigh 
every  time  he  addressed  him. 

I    am    sure,"    said    Edwin,   eagerly, 

you  are  only  too  good.  I  shall  be  most 
happy  to  accept  your  invitation — ^if  the 
ladies  will  excuse  my  dress — ^For,  truth  to 
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tell,  I  know  not  in  the  least  my  wi 
home,  and  should  be  certain  to  lo 
myself — and  then — and  then — "  hes 
tating  a  little,  "  it  is  so  long  since  I  ha' 
enjoyed  society." 

"  Mr.  Grogan  is  not,  then,  to  yoi 
taste  ?  "  said  Mr.  Sullivan.  "  I  am  n 
surprised  at  it." 

"  Not  exactly  —  tbough  he  seems  i 
esceUeut  man  in  his  way." 

"  An  active  and  thri\iug  agent,"  sa 
the  prifst. 

"  And  a  drivinir  one,  prrliaps,"  addi 
Edwin  ;  "  A  little  too  niufli  of  that  I  I'ra 
But  Avlieu  one  acts  for  another,  tlicre 
little  choice." 

"  There  is,"  was  the  reply,  "  and  t her 
fore  it  is  that  I  lament  to  see  so  una 
duty  done  hy  deputy  in  this  eoiiiitr}\'' 


tn 
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CHAPTER  XII. 


Thy  dress  was  like  the  lilies, 
And  thy  heart  as  pure  as  they ; 
One  of  GckVs  holy  messengers 
Did  walk  with  me  that  day. 


Longfellow. 


The  dinner  was  much  such  as  Lord 
Fermanagh's  invitation  seemed  to  imply. 
It  was  served  in  a  sort  of  rude  mixture 
of  pomp,  simpUcity,  and  rude  abundance. 

There  was  a  good  deal  of  rich  old  family 
plate  upon  the  table  and  sideboard;  but 
the  earthenware,  and  all  things  of  more 
modem  character,  were  of  the  plainest, 
nay,  coarsest  description.  The  table  was 
loaded  with  joints  of  meat,  roasted  or 
boiled,  without  the  least  pretension  to 
more  elaborate  cookery  ;  except,  as  re- 
garded the  pastry,  and  sweet  dishes  (for 
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O'Toole  he  spoke  only  twice.  Once  to 
ask  him  to  take  wine;  once  to  inquire 
what  he  thought  of  the  weather. 

Which  weather,  indeed,  seemed  inclined 
to  speak  for  itself.  Por  loud  blasts  of 
wind  rose  at  intervals  roaring  round  the 
castle,  and  shaking  the  old  casements 
with  most  portentous  violence ;  whilst  the 
waves  were  heard  breaking  in  loud 
thunders  upon  the  shores  below,  echoing 
among  the  rocks,  and  ominous  of  the 
approaching  storm.  At  intervals,  too,  the 
heavy  splashes  rather  than  drops  of  rain 
beat  against  the  windows. 

"  Put  more  turf  upon  the  fire,"  said 
the  master  of  the  house,  turning  to  one 
of  the  attendants. 

There  were  a  crowd  of  them  in  wait- 
ing, the  shaggiest  and  roughest-looking  of 
beings  that  ever  were  seen— so  far  as  rude 
tangled  looks,  wild  glancing  eyes,  faces 
all  rugged  with  exposure  to  the  weather, 
and  wiry  limbs,  which  spoke  of  early 
starvation,  went.  And  yet  there  was  a 
something  which  the  Celt  has,  and  the 
Saxon  has  not.      A   something  poetic, — 
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the  lashing  waves  upon  the  beach.  At 
last  the  rain-stonn  burst  forth  with  all 
its  fury,  and  the  floods,  pouring  down 
like  a  water-spout,  dashed  against,  as  if 
they  would  beat  in,  the  casements. 

Mr.  O'Toole  looked  round. 

"  A  fearful  night  enough,"  remarked  he 
to  Father  Sullivan. 

"You  will  not  be  able  to  go  on  to- 
night," answered  the  other.  "  It  will  be 
impossible." 

"  I  must ;  I  ought,"  said  O'Toole. 

"Oh,  Mr.  O'Toole!  quite  impossible  I 
no  boat  would  live  five  minutes  in  such  a 
wind  as  this.  You  must  be  lost,  if  you 
attempt  to  cross  the  bay ;  and  as  for  the 
way  by  land!  Every  mountain  stream 
will  be  a  torrent, — every  bog  a  lake ;  and 
every  crag — ^Oh,  you  would  be  blown  to 
atoms ! " 

This  was  the  elder  lady's  speech. 

The  yoimger  one  said, — 

"  Nothing  but  an  aflFair  of  life  or  death 
ought  to  carry  a  person  from  under  my 
father's  roof,  on  such  a  wild  night  as 
this." 

Father  O'Toole  lifted  his  face,   which 
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himself^  had  ever  been  there,  or  seemed  to 
know  anything  about  England.  The  master 
of  the  house,  too,  appeared  to  find  the 
subject  unpleasant,  and  Mr.  Sullivan  took 
such  evident  pains  to  divert  the  discourse 
whenever  it  tended  that  way,  that  it  was 
impossible  to  pursue  it.  Of  books,  of 
amusements,  of  what  was  going  on  in 
London,  in  the  world  of  feshion,  every 
one  seemed  ignorant  or  to  be  indifferent. 
They  appeared  a  little  better  acquainted 
with  proceedings  at  Paris,  or  St.  Omer ; 
but  were  evidently  very  cautious  of  enter- 
ing  upon  such  topics. 

So,  had  it  not  been  for  the  influence  of 
that  lovely  face  and  form,  with  which  he 
had  Mien  at  once  and  irretrievably  in 
love,  Edwin  would  have  found  the  dinner 
heavy  enough.  But  in  love  he  had  fallen, 
suddenly,  and  at  first  sight;  and  la 
Bruyere — ^no  mean  authority — ^assures  us 
such  impressions  are  the  deepest,  and  the 
most  ineffaceable.  He  affirms  the  fact,  but 
troubles  himself  not  to  explain  it. 

Geraldine  was  like  the  Sophia  in  B^dus- 
seau's  "Emilius."  She  had  seen  very 
little  of  mankind.      In  her  solitude,  she 
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firame  towards  her,  and  sat  in  a  small,  low 
chair,  by  the  side  of  the  great  fomtevM,  in 
which  her  aunt  was  placed.  Madame  was 
pretending  to  be  employed,  in  what  the 
Prench  of  that  day  were  so  fond  of,  and 
what  they  called  parfiler — literally,  this 
being  to  pnll  gold  embroidery  to  pieces, 
and  separate  it  into  threads,  to  be  worked 
np  again.  The  old  lady,  however,  was 
comfortably  dosing. 

Father  O'Toole  had  been  absent  great 
part  of  the  evening.  At  one  time  he  was 
joined  by  Mr.  Sullivan;  at  another  by 
Lord  Fermanagh:  but  after  tea,  they  all 
three  joined  the  circle  by  the  fire;  and 
whilst  Edwin,  seated  close  to  the  embroi- 
dery-firame,  watched  the  flowers  growing 
under  the  fair  fingers,  and  talked  and 
sighed  by  turns.  Father  O'Toole,  evidently 
now  in  excellent  spirits,  made  aU  the 
JraiSj  as  the  French  say,  of  the  con- 
YCTsation. 

He  could  talk  in  the  most  lively  and 
agreeable  manner  upon  many  topics,  in 
which  Edwin  and  Geraldine  were  both  soon 
tempted  to  join :  but  Lord  Fermanagh, 
though  he  spoke  rather  more  than  he  had. 

VOL.   III.  p 
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dene  at  dinner,  was  still  thouglitliil 
preoccupied !  and  Mr.  Sullivan's  a 
teuance  betrayed  very  visible  signs  of  i 
lessness  and  dissatisfaction. 

"When  the  party  separated  for  the  ni 
the  noise  of  the  storm  was  so  loud  th 
was  with  difficulty  they  could  hear  i 
other  speak.  And  as  they  went  along 
narrow  vaulted  passages,  down  which 
wind  was  rushing  with  such  lioleno 
was  difficult  to  keep  home-made  ] 
ca,ndles  alight.  Edwin,  however,  n 
his  ^VJly  to  the  room  assigned  to  Inii 
n  huge  and  dreai-y  apartment.  It 
pfiuitily  fnvnished  witli  a  few  wonn-c; 
oliairs,  ecnered  ^\"ifll  faded  green  vcl 
mill  containing  a  hed,  dark  as  a  funt 
canopy,  with  curtains,  once  of  green  ve' 
lint  now  Mack  with  age. 

'fhi'  lied  stood  in  a  gloomy  recess ; 
llic  turf  tire  Iiurnt  warm  and  checrfi 
and  though  the  noise  and  liowling  of 
teuijK'st  without  broke  upon  his  ear, 
the  loud  shrieking  of  the  wind  stai 
him  at  intenals,  like  some  ominous  \ 
of  "  supernatural  wailing,"  yet  tlie 
image  of  Gcraldine  gave  a  eiiarm  to 
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Her  look — ^her  smile  !  that  sweet  voice ! 
those  twin  stars,  her  eyes  1 

He  sat  by  the  fire  till  it  was  nearly 
extinguished,  recalling  every  sweet  look, 
every  tone,  every  syllable  that  conld 
excite  Imagination  or  minister  to  hope; 
whilst  the  voice  of  the  tempest  shrieked 
and  roared  in  vain.  At  last  he  went  to 
his  gloomy  bed,  fell  asleep,  and  dreamed 
of  Elysium. 

He  slept  peacefully.  Whilst  she,  her 
innocent  head  laid  like  a  sleeping  baby's 
upon  her  piUow,  slumbered  too,  dream- 
ing of  happiness  such  as  her  fondest  fancy 
had  never  yet  pictured. 

Por  was  he  not  walking  upon  the  lonely 
sea-beach  by  her  side,  and  telling  her  that 
he  loved  her  ? 


But,  whilst  these  two  rested  peacefully, 
what  were  the  others  about  ? 

The  three  gentlemen  were  sitting  in  a 
small  remote  chamber,  secured  from  the 
observation  of  any  one  of  the  household. 
The  door  was  locked,  and  one  single  candle 
placed  upon  the  table.    And  now  Father 
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plain  of.  The  soul,  my  lord,  cannot  be  fed 
with  the  bread  which  peri&heth — and  when 
deprived  of  its  nourishment  —  the  mad- 
dening  sense  of  such  hunger  becomes  only 
the  more  intense  because  that  of  the  body 
is  satisfied." 

"  But  are  we  to  throw  a  whole  country 
into  confusion— a  country,  by  your  own 
admission,  flourishing  and  improving— 
for  the  sake  of  gratifying  the  ambition 
of  men — such  as  this  one — and  this  one — 
and  this  one?"  pointing  to  the  names; 
**  Such  as — ^myself!  I  thought  this  enter- 
prise was  the  revolt  of  men  ruined,  perish- 
ing under  the  effects  of  unjust  and  most 
tyrannical  laws !  To  right  them  I  Mr. 
O'Toole, — not  to  send  this  one,  or  that 
one,  to  lord  it  at  the  Castle,  or  flourish 
it  in  the  Phoenix  Park — ^was  my  object." 

**No  doubt,  my  lord,  no  doubt  I  The 
names  I  allude  to— what  are  they  in  this 
multitude  ?  One,  three,  five  at  the  utmost ; 
amid  thousands  of  real  sufferers — daily 
sufferers,  hourly  sufferers,  through  the 
grinding  oppression  of  ages ! " 

Mr.  Sullivan  sighed,  took  up  the  paper, 
glanced  over  it,  laid  it  down,  sighed  again. 
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hosts  of  assembled  miscreants, — paid  de- 
fenders of  an  infamous  tyranny! — Oh,  when 
the  exterminating  brand  of  your  God  and 
your  country  is  flashing  before  your  eyes 
— ^wUl  not  your  blood — the  blood  of  your 
ancestors  —  bound  in  transport  through 
your  heart !  Rekindling  in  your  veins 
all  the  extinguished  life  of  energy  you 
deplore  ?  " 

The  eye  of  Marcus  Fitzroy — ^the  old 
flashing  eye  of  reckless  enthusiasm,  kin- 
dled at  this  wild  rhapsody.  Nature — ^his 
daring,  vehement  nature— returned  for  a 
moment  in  aU  her  force,  O'Toole  eyed 
the  ardent  countenance  with  exultation, 
and  glanced  triumphantly  at  Mr.  Sullivan 
— who  looked  down,  and  said, 

"  If  it  were  our  own  blood  only !  ** 

"To  sanctify  the  sacrifice?  T\Tiat! 
would  you  absorb  the  honour, — ^like  a  self- 
ish, greedy  caitiff — ^aU  yourself?  Would 
you,  when  your  country  calls,  endeavour 
to  stifle  the  voice  of  multitudes  starting 
firom  the  crimson  grave  of  victory  to  reply  ? 
Would  you ?** 

"  I  would  rather  listen  to  the  still  small 
voice  within  us — ^For  God,  we  are  taught. 
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was   not  in  the    mighty  wind,   nor 
loud  tempest." 

"  You  speak  rhapsody,  O'Toole,"  i 
Lord  Fermanagh. 

"And  who  would  not — who  but  ff« 
not  fire  at  the  thought  ?  Who  but  1 
livan  there  ?  —  frosted  with  age,  chi 
with  disappointment,  his  brain  parol] 
by  doubt.  A  secret  renegade  from 
Church,  a  secret  traitor  to  the  gsnei 
cause  of  his  country — ^who  but  he,  wc 
not  kindle  into  glorious  flame  at  the  n 
tliought  ?  " 

"  I  love  my  country,"  said  Mr.  Sul!i\ 
gently. 

"And  your  church — and  your  churcl 

"And  my  cliurch,"  said  he  «ith  a  U 
hesitation,  and  the  faint  colour  oversprf 
ing  his  pale  cheek. 

O'Toole  eyed  liim,  then  turned  a\i 
lie  would  not  press  him  fai'tlier.  It  ' 
no  business  of  liis,  or  those  with  whom 
acted,  to  drive  men  into  an  open  profess 
of  apostacy  from  their  creed,  either 
politics  or  religion.  Their  force  lay  in 
prestige  of  numbers.  One  open  defaii: 
from  the  fold  was  a  scandal,  and  a  grievi 
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loss.  They  were  content  with  external 
adherence  when  they  could  not  gain  the 
heart.     Anything  hut  open  defection. 

He  turned  away,  vexed  and  troubled 
for  the  moment.  Soon,  however,  he  ad- 
dressed Mr.  Sullivan  again,  and  holding 
out  his  hand,  said, 

"  Forgive  me,  brother ;  I  am  too  hasty. 
I  ought  not  to  doubt  your  good  Faith — 
but  to  honour  your  philanthropy — ^which 
I  assure  you  I  most  truly  and  cordiaJly 
do.** 

Mr.  Sullivan  gave  his  hand  coldly. 
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their  roar.  The  whole  ocean  scene  was 
one  field  of  white  crested  mountain  waves, 
rising  and  falling,  tossing  and  breaking, 
in  the  wildest  confusion,  whilst  the  walling 
shrieks  of  the  wind,  and  the  wild  cries  of 
sea  birds  as  they  soared  aloft  into  the  rack, 
or  skimmed  above  the  angry  waves,  added 
to  the  confusion  of  the  scene  before  him. 

To  stir  from  the  castle  upon  such  a  day, 
it  soon  became  evident,  was  impossible. 
The  wind  was  so  strong  that  neither  man 
nor  horse  could  stand  it  upon  shore,  far 
less  boat  live  at  sea.  The  party  assembled, 
including  Father  OToole,  were  perforce 
kept  together,  though  the  priest  was  evi- 
dently  under  the  greatest  impatience  to  be 
gone.  This  upon  the  third  day  he  effected, 
taking  his  departure  in  a  driving  rain 
which  few  men  would  have  liked  to  have 
encountered;  but  Edwin  was  persuaded 
not  only  to  wait  for  better  weather,  but  to 
prolong  his  stay  for  a  few  days, — ^the  first 
opportunity  which  a  pause  in  this  tempes- 
tuous  weather  allowed  being  made  use  of 
to  send  for  his  portmanteau  from  Mrs. 
Grogan's. 

Once  established  with  his  portmanteau,. 
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in  days  of  violence  and  barbarism,  was 
an  impoverished  man.  I  am  still  poorer. 
— ^My  daughter  ought  to  have  been  the 
heiress  of  that  fine  property  of  which 
your  friend  Mr.  Grogan  is  the  agent.  That, 
too,  has  been  lost,  through  injustice  and 
domestic  villanv.  Edwin,  the  laws  of  this 
country  are  constructed  to  rear  domestic 
traitors.  The  crop  has  not  been  large,  in 
proportion  to  the  culture  employed;  but 
this  house  has  twice  been  shaken.  This 
castle,  this  track  of  mountain  and  bog 
behind  us,  is  all  that  remains  to  me  of 
what  was  once  a  princely  domain,  and 
even  that  is  deeply  mortgaged.  When  I 
die,  Geraldine  will  be  a  beggar.  But  our 
religion  ox)ens  its  arms  to  such — and  there 
are  convents  where  young  women  of 
ancient  family  ....*' 

"My  lord,  I  have  enough  for  both, — 
enough  for  all.  My  father  is  rich.  He 
has  but  two  children  besides  myself.  I 
have  reason  to  believe  that  a  considerable 
portion  of  money,  beside  the  family 
estate,  will  be  mine;  for  in  spite  of  this 
temporary  alienation,  he  loves  me,  —  I 
know  he  loves  me." 


not  good  friends. 
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bherwise  would  in  me,  who  know  liim 
ell,  be  as  unjust  as  irrational." 
"  I  knew  him  once,"  said  Lord  Perma- 
lagh.     '^  We  met,  and  parted  under  pain- 
■'ul  oircumstances — ^not  as  friends." 

"  You  knew  him  ! — ^You  have  met  him, 
my  lord !  When  and  where  ?  Impos- 
sible ! " 

"Not  impossible.  I  was  for  a  short 
period  at  one  of  your  English  Universities. 
He  was  there  at  the  same  time. — ^We  were 

"  I  am  sorry, — I  can  conceive  .  .  .  ." 
''  Your  father  was  not  an  amiable  man. 
I  was  a  rash,  and  headstrong  youth.     We 
came  into  collision  ....  Perhaps  he  has 
not  forgotten  it." 

"  So  long  ago  1  Oh  my  lord  1  You  do 
not  suppose  my  father  could  bear  resent- 
ment so  long  as  that  ?  He  is  stem ;  some- 
times, perhaps,  inclined  to  be  unforgiving 

# 

—  but  nothing  like  that,  —  nothing   ap- 
proaching to  that." 

"Perhaps  I  mistake  him,"  said  Lord 
Perananagh,  willing  to  be  perstiddcd.  His 
heart  was  already  wrapped  up  iii  this  child 
of  Eleanor  Whamcliffe's ;  and  the  i 

VOL.   III.  Q 
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sacred  tie  which  Heaven  has  consecrated 
in  marriage. 


She  was  a  lovely  and  loving  creature, 
rich  and  rare  in  gifts  of  the  intellect  and 
heart.  Keared  under  the  eye  of  her  me- 
lancholy but  most  accomplished  father, 
carefully  taught  by  Mr.  Sullivan,  and  in- 
structed in  all  matters  that  more  imme- 
diately concern  female  education  by  her 
aunt,  who  was  quite  equal  to  this  part  of 
the  task. 

Geraldine  was,  indeed,  a  flower  bloom- 
ing in  the  wilderness,  —  the  dearer  to 
Edwin  upon  that  accoimt.  Whilst  her 
father  and  her  aunt  had  watched  her 
growth  into  womanhood  vnih  that  mix- 
ture of  admiration  and  sadness,  with 
which  we  mark  the  growing  perfections 
of  some  being,  to  all  appearance  doomed 
to  be  the  victim  of  adverse  circumstances, 
and  denied  the  ordinary  advantages  com- 
mon to  her  years  and  position. 

The  extreme  poverty  into  which  the 
family  had  sunk;  her  religion;  the  remote 
comer  of  Ireland  where  what  remained  of 

Q  2 
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her  father's  property  was  situate^'i 
■spired  to  forbid  any  reasonable  hopo  a 
establishment  in  the  world.  A  con' 
the  cold  melancholy  cloister,  was  the 
shelter  the  ftither  could  look  forward  ( 
his  lovely,  bloominer,  girl;  evidentlj 
suited,  by  temper  or  di^MJsition,  to 
happiness  in  that  routine  of  fonnq 
which  the  inhabitants  of  such  secta 
are  condemned. 

To  Lord  Pcrmanac;h  himself,  - 
loni,'cr  a  believer  in  the  efficacy  of 
sacriftccs,  —  a  sceptic  not  only  as 
f^^arded  the  Roman  re]i2;ion,  but  his 
in  every  mode  of  religion  shaken,  su 
fate  appeared  one  of  immiti^ted  wri 
eilncss,  conipousatcd  by  no  conaidera 
save  that  of  mere  personal  security 
daily  bread. 

Every  djiv,  as  the  eliarms  of  tliis  h 
creature, — the  tenderness  of  her  dis 
(ion,  her  cheerful  temper,  and  innc 
enjoyment  of  any  little  variety  or  re 
tion  ■which  the  retired  situation  »f 
father's  e.istle  allowed,  displayed  tJ 
selves;  did  his  heart  in  secret  tlie  ■ 
hittcrlv  revolt  against  the  sacrifice. 
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it  was  this  feeling,  perhaps,  eren  more 
th£m  the  long  list  of  wrongs,  —  treasured 
up,  and  handed  down  &om  generation 
to  generation,  —  which  exaspemted  him 
against  the  present  order  of  things ;  and 
prepared  him  to  become  the  victim  of 
those  crafty  conspirators  who  were,  by 
d^;rees,  endosiiig  the  kingdom  in  an  invi- 
sible but  most  firmly  constructed  net  of 
secret  rebellion.  A  net  firmly  compacted, 
woven  together, — and  widely  extended, — 
that  it  seems  almost  a  miracle  that  the 
plan,  audacious  as  it  was,  should  have 
been  so  effectnaUy  defeated. 

Tather  O'Toole  was  one  of  the  most 
active  emissaries  of  the  higher  governing 
Committee  of  the  tTnited  iTiahmen^  or 
Defenders,  as  they  were  at  that  time 
called.  He  was  in  direct  communication 
with  the  powerftd  heads  of  that  conspi- 
ra<^,  which  was  so  artfidly  conBtmcted, 
that  to  betray  beyond  a  certain  extent 
was  impossible  for  any  one  who  might 
turn  Approver.  Eadi  individual  being 
acquainted  only  with  the  man  by  whom 
he  "Was  sworn,  the  ten  mem  to  whom  -as 
member  of  a'bo<fy  he  belonged,  and  acting 
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One  Tvho,  absolved  from  all  domestic  ties, 
found  aliment  for  a  craving  appetite  for 
excitement,  and  most  hungry  ambition, 
in  the  religious  and  political  convulsion  of 
aU  Europe  in  general,  and  more  especially 
in  those  of  his  own  country  at  the  time. 

Of  a  family  too  obscure  to  hope  to  raise 
himself  to  influence  and  eminence  in  any 
other  way,  the  prospect  opened  by  the 
recent  events  in  France,  afforded  scope  for 
his  boundless  desire  of  personal  aggran- 
disement and  notoriety.  To  throw  his 
country  into  confusion,  —  to  ruin  and 
destroy  by  his  rash  impatience,  all  that 
harvest  of  progressive  good  which  it  is 
agreed,  by  the  best  authorities,  was  at 
that  time  taking  place  in  Ireland, — 
cost  this  bad  man  nothing.  To  stir  up 
aU  the  evil  passions  of  man, — to  bathe  the 
green  peaceftQ  fields  of  his  country  in 
blood, — to  sever  all  ties, — abrogate  every 
law,  —  make  a  general  devastation  and 
clearance  of  all  which  the  successive  efforts 
of  generations  had  erected,  was  to  his  un- 
principled selfishness,  not  worth  a  thought. 

Se  clothed  his  designs  in  fine  phrases. 
His  mouth  was  filled  with  the  animating 


IL 
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vfirds  of  liberty,  jtwtioe,  and  inuTi 
pbilanilHopr.  They  had  been  osa 
^nased  upon  the  other  side  of  the  m 
amd  be  had  learned  tbeir  pmrcr. 

Ke  demagogue  but  treli  nnderst 
L  is  never  so  dangerous  as  i 
as  an  angel  of  light.  I 
fODse  aU  that  n  irarra,  Icfl 
i^T.orcn^.  enthusiastic,  in  tlie  lui 
hx-OTX. :  and  to  the  praise  of  our  nn 
mu^t  be  aranteil  that  such  noble  h 
en''«'s,  for  oxeeed  in  power  those  of  i 
■s'lti'ih  pergonal  considenitioTis. 

Father  O'Toole'  knew  this  wcU  ; 
u<<h!  the  majie  words  accordiii^rly.— 
al-^i.  like  many  other  pseudo-p.itriots. 
in  part,  perhaps,  deceived  himself,^ 
believed  in  his  own  enthusiastic  feel 
— and  ■ivas  able  to  i^ore  the  si;li'-seel 
tl'.'.'  miserable  vanity  iind  aroliition,  tv 
lay  at  the  root  nf  all.  He  raight, 
ivriiaps  did,  impose  upon  himself.  Bi 
suceeedotl  in  imposing  neither  upon 
Fermanai;h,  nnr  upon  Mr.  SuU 
Both  had  roccived  theu-  lesson,  and 
no  longer  to  be  deceived. 

Mr.  Sullivan,  was  the  T\Tetched  sei 
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of  a  church  whose  hollowness  and  iialse- 
hood  he  had  detected,  and  he  Was  little 
inclined  to  enter  with  ardour  into  schemes 
to  establish  the  ascendancy  of  a  system 
which  he  believed  to  be  valueless.  Besides 
he  was  a  man,  too,  of  extreme  gentle- 
ness and  humanity.  Blood  and  violence 
he  abhorred.  His  aspirations  were  for 
order  and  peace.  He  would  willingly 
have  waited  with  patience  for  the  gradual 
development  of  a  brighter  day.  He  had 
not  courage,  or  rather  he  was  not  rash 
enough,  to  do  evil  that  good  might  come. 
He  had  no  faith  in  the  powBr  to  advance 
happiness  through  wrong  and  violence. 

It  was  with  ectremc  solicitude  and  much 
pain  that  with  these  sentiments  he  watched 
the  efifeot  produced  by  O'Toole  upon  Lord 
!E^Brmanagh.  Never,  never  under  all  the 
bitter  regrets  he  had  endured  for  influence 
misused  and  forfeited,  had  he  reproached 
himself  so  severely  as  he  did  now.  Lord 
Fermanagh,  mistaken  as  his  conduct  had 
been,  still  loved  him.  But  XjotA  Ferma- 
nagh consulted  with  him  no  more. 

Upon  the  great  question  no^  in  agita- 
tion, whilst  hesitating   wliether   to   join 
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heart  and  hand  in  the  great  effort  alt* 
be  made  to  chana^  the  system  of  sori( 
his  country — or  whether  to  stand  at 
Lord  Fermanafi;h  held  couusel  with  B 

hut  liimself. 

Onee  or  twice  poor  SuUivan  had  f 
attempted  to  remonstrate,  hut  he  pen 
that  his  words  were  scarcely  attend 

If  Lord  Femiaiiairh  listened,  it  was 

man  listen?  to  tlio  <lotai,a>-l;;l]';  of  o 
has  lou^  loved,  and  «'Iioni  fit>m  doi 
piety  he  Viiil  not  ^\'oiind  hy  iuterri; 
—  nothing  moi-e.  There  was  nol 
slishtesl  remnant  remaining  of  the 
reutial  attention  mth  wliieh  wlin 
urired  had  once  heen  attended  To. 
The  good  old  man  sighed,  and  desii 
O'Toole  uriK'd  liis  point  peninaeii 
and  liarongivM  Milli  the  warm  elo(i 
■\iliii'li  seems  tlie  attribute  of  his  con 
men. 

Lord  Fermanagh  was  an  unhappii 
tlissatisfied  man,  and  lie  had  been  ? 
fei-er  every  way  from  iho  institutioi 
wliieli  he  fouiid  hiiuself  sun-oundcd. 
personal  happiness  had  long  beer 
stn.\ved,    and    society    held    out  no  ji 
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career  to  stimulate  his  ambition  or  reward 
Iiis  exertion.  Life  stagnated ;  and  stagna- 
tion is,  of  all  the  inflictions  to  which 
tills  weary  being  of  ours  is  subject,  the 
most  hateful  aud  irritating  to  a  mind  and 
temper  such  as  his.  The  only  thing  left 
upon  earth  which  Marcus  loved  or  cared 
for  was  his  daughter,  and  what  a  prospect 
did  the  present  arrangements  of  society 
hold  out  for  her. 

Wretched  himself,  Lord  Fermanagh  was 
the  more  ready  to  sympathise  with  vTetch- 
edness  wheresoever  he  found  it;  and  though 
the  evidence  given  upon  the  State  trials  of 
this  period — and  even  the  admissions  of 
the  criminals  themselves,  would  lead  us  to 
believe  that  Ireland  was  never  at  any 
time  malting  so  rapid  a  progress  as  just 
before  the  rebellion  broke  out — the  phi- 
lanthropieal  declamations  of  O'Toole — ^his 
over-charged  pictm-es  of  present  miseiy, 
and  future  ruin  worked  a  too  certain  effect. 

Lord  Fermanagh  disliked,  it  might  not 
be  too  much  to  say  despised,  the  priest. 
He  easily  detected  the  selfish  ambition 
irhich  lay  shrouded  under  these  patriotic 
declamations — and  yet,  strange  contradic- 
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CHAPTER  XrV. 

A  phuiUam,  in  which  roof  and  wall 
Sbook— totlcr'd— nun  before  hu  og^ 

WhiU  Dbi  qfRglttaiu. 

Theb£  he,  the  tall  spare  man.  His  raven 
locks  are  now  slightly  silvering  with  gray 
—  The  furrows  of  his  sallow  cheek  en- 
graved by  passion  and  care  still  deeper; 
his  stem  brow,  long  darkened  with  the 
exercise  of  severe  and  iini^puted  autho- 
rily,  is  more  lowering  than  ever,  and  so 
is  the  gloomy  fire  of  his  deep  sunken  eyes. 
He  is  hurrying  with  hasty  strides  and 
with  impassioned  gestures,  through  that 
path  which  leads  to  the  blackest  and 
obscurest  depths  of  the  woods  of  Ravens- 
diffe.  His  face,  always  strongly  marked 
by  the  lines  ineffaceable  of  the  passions 
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to  the  affections  as  his  had  been, — ^yet  he 
had  loved  intensely,  loved  secretly,  loved 
jealously,  loved  with  that  love  which  ever 
fearftdly  borders  upon  hate. 

He  had  been  cruelly  wounded  by  the 
child  he  so  loved ;  but  what  had  tormented 
him  beyond  endurance,  was  the  perpetual 
di'oppings  of  that  woman's  tongue  at  his 
ear ;  who,  despised  and  mistrusted  as  she 
might  be,  yet  worked  her  way.  He  had, 
moreover,  been  rendered  additionally 
wretched  by  the  dislike  which  he  allowed 
himself  to  cherish  towards  the  son  whom 
he  saw  obtruded  upon  him  in  exchange 
for  the  idol  of  his  affections ;  yet  he  could 
not  altogether  help  feeling  some  respect 
for  the  qualities  of  his  second  son ;  and, 
under  the  sense  of  his  unwilling  justice 
and  involimtary  injustice,  he  smarted 
perhaps  more  than  from  all  the  rest. 

In  this  manner  Kandal  Langford  had 
been  suffering  something  very  like  actual 
torture  for  months,  and  all  this  had  brought 
him  into  a  state  of  mind  than  which  nothing 
it  seemed  worse  couJd  be  endured  ;  but 
below  the  lowest  depths  there  is  a  lower 
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depth,   and  this  the  imliappy  imui   h 
doomed  to  find. 

He  had  been  ill,  indeed,  prepared 
receive  the  letter  which  he  bad  just  opew 
and  of  which,  having  violently  tcnm  ia.  t 
08  soon  as  read,  he  still  held  the  firagma 
in  hifi  clenched  himd. 

ElJWlN'    TO    EaXP.U,    L-VNCVOED. 

"  My  dear  Eatuek,  —  The  time  t 
come  when  I  can  no  lon^r  maintain  t 
silence  wliiub  seems,  I  scarct'ly  know  lio 
to  have  grown  up  betiveen  us.  I  can  hi. 
it  no  longer. — if  I  was  hasty,  iiish,  J 
obedient,  forgive  rae,  sii*. — If  I  saw  thin 
in  a  mistaken  light,  forgive  me  also.- 
desired  to  do  right.  I  am  young.  Ii 
difficult  for  one  so  incx])erienee(l  to  kn( 
wliat  is  right.  But  a  cliange  has  tak 
place  in  my  ^iews  of  tilings,  and  no 
at  last,  I  begin  to  imderstiind  how  ha 
it  nui-sf  go  witli  a  father  who  tiuds  a  s 
apparently  m  revolt  against  his  views  a 
opinions. 

"  If  I  had  understood  this  earlier,  tliou; 
in  some   things   I  might  not  have  fou; 
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it  possible  to  think  differently,  I  trust  I 
should  have  expressed  my  dissent  very 
differently.  I,  therefore,  late  as  it  is, 
come  now  to  ask  your  pardon  for  what- 
ever was  amiss  in  what  I  did. 

"  Forgive  me,  Father ! 

"  Long  before  this  I  would  have  written, 
only  that  partly,  I  feared  to  intrude  into 
your  presence  even  by  letter,  when  I 
thought  you  so  deeply  offended, — partly, 
I  was  not  till  lately  prepared  to  make 
those  submissions  which  I  believed  were 
necessary  to  restore  me  to  your  affection. 

"  I  am  ready  to  make  them  now,  for  my 
heart  is  altogether  softened  and  changed. 

"These  are  the  first  fruits  of  influences 
most  sweet  and  blessed,  to  which  I  look 
for  the  guidance  of  my  future  life.  In 
short — for  I  am  allowing  the  subject  to 
run  away  with  me, — I  think  you  will 
not  be  surprised  to  hear  that  the  common 
fiite  of  men  of  my  age  has  been  mine,  and 
that  the  heart  has  spoken  and  made  its 
selection.  I  have  fallen  deeply  and  irreco- 
verably in  love,  and  I  now  lay  the  state  of 
my  heart  before  you,  entreating  you  to 
add   your  blessing  to  that  which   I  feel 

VOL.  Ill,  R 
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must  prove  mine, — in  time  and  thn 
eternity ! 

"  The  young  lady  who  has  hononra 
by  bestowing  upon  me — unwortby- 
heart.  is,  in  every  respect,  worthy  to 
you  father.  She  is  beautiiul ;  Imt 
is  that  P  She  is  good,  aoconqiU 
talented,  and  possessed  of  a  swoetne 
trnipcr,  ;i  iintunil  unirly  of  dispnsili 
lonka,  tones,  and  words,  that  will  h 
illuminate  tlir  Malls  of  dear  Ravensehl 

"Her  position  in  life  is  superior  t( 
own. — her  family  being  noble,  and 
loasl  equal  antiquity.  In  ivorldly  w 
alone  slic  is  wanting.  She  is,  to  be 
tlie  daughter  of  an  Irish  noidenian,  \ 
ancestral  fortunes  have  been  riuned  i 
tlie  exeerable  provisions  of  the  iio^ 
pealed  peual  laws. 

Gei'aldine,  in    short,  is  a   Fitzroy. 
only    ehild    of  Mareus   Loni    Fernia 

of     V:i^\  [•  ■ ,     in     f  iie     eoiint 

Kei-rv  .   .  .■' 


He    went   no  further.     The    pa|x>i 

torn    in     pieces. — and    Randal    Laii: 
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roshing  &om  the  honse  Hke  one  seizet 
with  a  sudden  paroxysm  of  madness 
plunged  into  the  thickest  portion  of  tht 
woods. 

He  was,  indeed,  in  a  state  of  fieelin^ 
which  defies  description. 

With  what  intffliae,  what  racquisitt 
pleasure  had  his  heart  leapt  up  wher 
first  his  eye  caught  the  superscriptior 
of  the  letter — ^his  son's  well-known  hand ' 
With  what  fedings  had  he  snatched  i1 
np, — torn  it  open, — read  the  few  firsi 
lines  I — His  heart  absolutely  overflowing 
with  the  tide  of  affections,  unhappily  tot 
seldom  indulged.  Nay,  a  tear,  a  warm, 
honest  tecur  of  joy  and  joyfiihiess  had 
moistened  his  eye.  All  the  father  was 
yearning  within  him  to  the  returning  pro- 
digal I 

He  had  read  on — still  kindly,  sym- 
pathisingly,  rejoicing,  in  spite  of  all  that 
had  passed,  in  the  little  history  of  a 
young  man's  heart, — as  a  father  rqoices 
with  the  old  natural,  patriarchal  joy 
over  the  prtepect  of  a  fresh  generation 
tfiHriaging  up  to  continue  his  race. 

Tee,  he  had  read  on. 
R  2 
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But  had  the  witherinf?  curse  of  Heave 
fallen  upon  liis  heart  and  blasted  him  ( 
once,  he  could  not  liave  appeared  men 
utterly  turned  to  stone  tlian  when  he  can 
to  the  fatal  conclusion.  One  appeal  wi 
cast  by  his  dark  eye  to  Heaven.  It  was  tli 
sentunent  of  Orestes, — 

"  Gmces  aus  dieux!  iddd  tnalhenr  [HUM  nion  Mp^ftDCC." 

But  that  first,  momentary  feeling  of  sell 
pity,  yielded  to  a  pwwysra  of  fiiq 
Asffiin  1 — and  again  ! — and  a^in !  Ete 
crossing  his  patli  of  life.  Tlie  dostroyi; 
of  every  hlessmg  he  ])ossessed  1 

First  wounding  lura  in  his  youtlifi 
honour, — then  ui  his  first,  fund,  yoiitl 
I'ul  Jove, — and  noiv  m  his  son^Iiis  only- 
Itis  darling — Iiis  worshipped  cluld  ! — Tl 
son  of  his  love — the  son  of  Eleanor  AVhan 
cliiTo,  robbing  him  of  that !  Slioidd  1 
iiave  lliatr — Shoidd  he  rob  bun  of  thn 
too?  Oh,  misery !  misery!  misery  1  01 
rage!  rage!  rage!  and  despair! 

So  he  rushed  into  the  deptlis  of  tli; 
dark,  lonely  wood,  and  there  he  ko] 
striding  up  and  down  almost  frant 
witli  the  agonies  of  his  fury  and  despair. 
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And  thus  he  passed,  I  know  not  how 
many  hours,  hating  himself,  his  son, 
Marcus,  every  one  —  detesting  the  very 
Kght  of  day. 

The  Sim  had  long  set,  and  a  cloudy 
twilight  had  settled  over  the  scene  before 
he  returned  and  re-entered  the  house,  and 
hurrying  to  his  study*  locked  himself  in, 
and  wrote  thus : 

Randal  Langfobd  to  Edwin. 

"Your  letter  I  have  received.  Your 
submission  would  have  given  me  un- 
feigned pleasure, — would  have  been  gladly 
hailed  by  me,  and  our  mutual  good  under- 
standing restored  .  .  .  but  wretched,  mise- 
rable boy  !  What  have  you  done  ? 

"Do  you  know  that  the  man  whose 
daughter  you  ask  me  to  accept,  as  mine 
— is  my  most  hated,  my  most  detested 
— enemy.  Justly  detested,  and  with  rea- 
son hated  more  than  death  ? 

"Do  you  know,  that  ^his  was  the  man  who, 
just  as  I  was  crossing  the  threshold  of  life, 
struck  me  down  with  a  blow,  and  ruined 
my  prospects  for  ever  ? — ^That  this  was 
the  man  who  broke  into  the  sanctuary  of 


started  up,  and 
burst  forth  in  toi 
face  ipith  both 
would  have  meltt 
Then  he  sat  dowi 
"  Yes,  she  dii 
her ! — We  were  I 
and  he  broke  in— 
— and  I  cursed  ] 
took  a  fearful  oa 
with  me  as  I  ke 
never,  would  I  f 
or  later  I  would  1 
"  Sooner  ot  late 
meet,  for  our  11 
other — and  I  sb 
The  time  is  com 
And  how  I 
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me  and  my  child,  and  rob  me  of  my  son, 
— my  name, — my  estate  ?  May  the  great 
God  of  heavCTi  forbid  !  Never ! — ^never  ! 
She  !  at  my  hearth, — the  child  of  Marcus 
Titzroy  sitting  at  B^andal  Langford's 
hearth  ? — ^The  earth  would  open  and  swal- 
low up  the  monstrous  pollution ! 

"  I  rave ! — I  feel  that  I  rave ! — I  will 
write  no  more — I  write  nonsense, — I 
cannot  even  read  what  I  have  written. 
I  wiU  add  only  this,— come  home,  Edwin, 
instantly, — come  home ! 

"  Come  without  one  moment's  delay.  As 
you  love  your  fath^s  blessing,  as  you 
dread  his  curse !  Break  off,  without  the 
hesitation  of  a  second,  this  monstrous, 
this  imnatural  engagement.  Engage- 
ment! — ^My  head  turns  round.  You 
can  have  formed  no  such  engagement 
witiioat  consulting  me.  Even  ffour  new 
world  principles,  could  not  lead  to  such 
defiance  of  a  parent  as  this ! 

"  Return ! — ^return  without  a  moment's 
hesitation  or  delay.  Your  Mher's  heart 
is  open  to  you, — still  warms  to  you, — 
still  yearns  to  you,  and  his  home,  and  his 
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everj*tliing  are  yours  more  than  his  ow 
Edwin." 

The  letter  was  written,  or  ntk 
scrawled  impetuously ;  the  post  was  ji 
going  out,  it  was  sealed  and  sent,  t 
then,  and  not  till  then  Bandal  lAngfa 
felt  better. 

Ho    bad    unloaded    his    heart.      Oi 
more     in    his    life    he    had    yielded 
spontaneous     feeling.      Ho    felt    rc&i 
and  better. 

That  this  monstrous  marria:;re  shr^ 
evev  taki'  plai.v,  was  not  wiiLii:  : 
vanip?  of  possibilities.  He  lu'.d  nc-:  ; 
sbi.-htost  ioar  u\ton  tliai  iiaui.  Th;\;  fii 
tliiiiii  so  uuoxa;r-pU\i.  so  ii-:.:-s:rv;us. 
tbat  his  hUxxL  nna  iltu:  ^--i'  Marous  Fi:.': 
sliouUl  niinirlo  was  1:0:  «i:::\y.  ort-ii'rili 
Uo     haJ    wriitoi^    « :::i    all    :::o    Tviss! 


so:- :  that  Ed 


H 


ailisr^vv  by  - 
wouid  Sxvi: 
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to    the    young    man — ^as    it    was  to  his- 
father. 

Convinced  of  this,  he  began,  so  soon 
as  the  letter  had  been  dispatched,  to 
breathe  and  gradually  to  recover  his 
tranquillity.  Not  one  word  of  the  sub- 
ject did  he  breathe  to  any  one,  though 
each  of  the  family  perceived  that  some 
terrible  agitation  had  been  gone  through. 
The  traces  of  its  violence  were  still  visible 
upon  his  pale  and  exhausted  countenance. 

Mrs.  Langford  eyed  him  with  curiosity,. 
Priest  with  suspicion,  Emma,  with  inte- 
rest and  anxiety.  Not  one  of  them 
however  dared  to  hazard  a  question,  or 
even  make  the  slightest  allusion  to  the 
subject  of  their  thoughts,  and  in  a  few 
days  the  matter  died  away,  and  things 
apparently  resumed  their  usual  course. 
But  it  was  only  apparently,  for  Randal 
Langford  having  entered  into  this  exphm- 
ation  with  his  son,  and  the  wall  of  separa- 
tion which  had  kept  them  asunder  so  long, 
being  broken  down,  passed  the  time  in 
secret  but  almost  pleasurable  impatience, 
anxiously  watching  for  his  re-appearance ; 
or  at  least  for  the  letter  which  would 
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umounce  his  sfpeedf  letaim.  V^J 
expected,  indeed,  for  many  long  d>}S^ 
the  state  of  public  i 
by  post  or  by  pnblx!  i 
taxe  admitted  of  it. 


Happily  unconscsoos  of  the  flan  vft 
was  brewing  over  Im  head,  Bdwin  | 
sued  his  hs^py  oaurisliip.  In  the  ma 
while  a  mysterious  sort  of  dbciMituit ) 

uneasiness   seemed  to  pervade  the  bm 

holil.  and    more  e'^ivci:illy  iLe    nir;-:- r 
ilu-    f:nmlv.      The   rerv    nir    iT-^.-if  ^.-v 
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With    trourueti    cvvanti-r.unces. 
i-":.:ir^:red      with       n<i.l::i-:>3sl 
arjciety.     rc-;r  Mr.  Suilivn- 
soemed    ij-a:io   brcr.kiiu:    c'tt-; 
pivssxire  oi  ■:;■;■/.•.;;'  s-i:"in::c. 
oa  for  a  wcVi  CT  :■■-'.      A:  1 
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after    dinner,     sitting     tete-a-tete,     Lord 
Fermanagh  began, — 

"  Edwin  —  I  have  something  to  talk 
over  with  you. — Have  you  heard  from 
your  father  ?  " 

"  No,  my  Lord.  It  was  impossible. 
The  delays  of  the  post  are  so  great. — I 
could  not  receive  an  answer  to  my  letter 
before  a  week,  at  least.'* 

"  And  that  answer ?  " 

"  Will  be  all  I  can  wish.  I  have  not 
the  slightest  doubt  of  it." 

"You  think  so? — ^Be  it  so,"  was  the 
reply,  and  in  an  absent  manner,  as  if  the 
thoughts  of  the  speaker  were  travelling 
elsewhere. 

By-and-by,  he  resumed  the  conversation 
thus — 

"  It  is  particularly  unfortunate — ^unfor- 
tunate in  the  highest  degree  that  at  this 
precise  juncture,  affairs  of  supreme  impor- 
tance should  call  me  away  from  home. 
And — and — ^the  state  of  the  country — 
what  we  may  expect  —  what  we  must 
eicpect — render  it  most  particularly  im- 
proper— unadvisable  —  that  two  helpless 
women,  and  one  so  yoimg  and  so  beau- 


tiful ;   should   (mj  left  unprotected  i 

my  absence."  ' 

'*  Not  altogether  onprotccted,  I 
Mr ;  for  you  will  not  banish  me,  1 
It  was  a  sort  of  understood  cngaj 
between  us — was  it  not  ?  That  I 
never  leave  this  castlo  till  I 
accompanied." 

"  Yes,  Edwin,  and  so  long  as 
able  to  stay  here,  there  was  not  th 
objection  ujwn  my  part  to  the  ft 
of  this  enmlition.  But.  iVr-.^:-  -,  ■- 
ill  llu'  rve  oi'  llio  wovi"-.  i  .. 
I'f  I'onvi'utiouM!  iuipn.iin".o:y  izi  y.. 
luriiuini,'  lieiv.  when  I  w:vs  ;itt*>n: 
\'ot  ii  is  (>i\vi>i'ly  mx^^n  ihal  acv 
It  is  vi'Xiuious  ....""  ho  aJiiiCU 
K\'k  »>t'  (vri'lexity. 

■■  The  eyo  ot  iho  w\^rid."  sc^ 
"  jvnotraiiiu:  *>  i:   t*-  omi   hxs^Hr 
n^^ch    horv*. — 15ut    W    ic.    i::i    s: 
ui«*v,s  a;'  \'*»tninia£'  !oc  rz**  j  is^vtt: 
wttl  s.>ivf  nil  »u,!!Ev-»^iri»-^       GtT-  := 

■wawwHSu      I  w»fe  fc>  rcy  iar-  xc    ; 
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a  coming  storm.  Tllience  it  is  to  arise, 
whether  from  north,  south,  east,  or 
west — ^whether  there  is  to  be  an  internal 
convulsion,  or  a  foreign  invasion — or 
perhaps  both — of  course,  I  have  no 
means  of  knowing — ^but,  that  troubled 
times  for  Ireland  are  at  hand,  I  feel 
certain.  You,  my  Lord,  are  about  to 
leave  us — when  and  how  to  return? 
Events  may  occur.  We  know  not  what. 
Perhaps  my  evil  forebodings  are  only 
the  result  of  a  lover's  impatience  to 
secure  his  happiness.  But  I  don't 
know, — I  have  strong  forebodings — irre- 
sistible forebodings.  And  therefore  I 
beseech  you,  my  lord,  by  all  that  is  most 
dear  to  you,  for  this  once  to  waive 
ceremony  and  break  through  etiquette. — 
Give  me  the  hand  of  your  daughter 
before  you  leave  us?  Give  me  a  legi- 
timate right  to  protect  Geraldine,  and 
accompany  her  wherever  it  may  be 
necessary  for  her  to  go — should  what  I 
anticipate  prove  true  ?  Exceptional  times 
demand  exceptional  proceedings  —  make 
an  exception  in  my  favoui',  Lord  Fer- 
managh?" 


b  nor  dupited.   to  Uie 

He  atopped,  bat   Lord 

£d  not  speak,  and  it  n*  aone  toM 

he  brc4e  silence  hy  tmpng, 

"  I  vish  roa  hsd  heard  fipon 
father." 

"I  wish  I  had;  but  it  is  impc 
I  have  calculated  tbo  Tni-.  Tt 
possible  that  :i  IctttT  ^'.:mi.:  !■■  .■ 
Iji'l'Dn-  Friday  week  —  and  you  ^ 
liini,  that  you  must  leave  us  on  11 
in.'xt'r" 

■■  At  l:itr.-st." 

"  Will  iii)t  what  I  have  lu-^rcd 
\vi>ii;ht  ?  In  the  most  quiot  times, 
do  meats  rush  in  between  men  and 
jiiiiess  delayed. —  It  is  a  fearful  risk  ii 
hesl  of  days, — I)ut  in  these  !^Let  nil 
Heeeh  you  to  g:ive  me  my  Geraldine?'' 

I !<■  looked  so  earnest ,  so  lik(* 
raotlier,  as  he  pleaded  I 

Lord   Fermanairh  was.    indeed, 
niflpctioii,    very   uiuelt    iac:^ 
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[d.  He  knew,  &t  better  than  Edwin, 
fearful  convulsion  that  was  impending, 
L  the  violence  of  the  contention,  which 
st  rend  the  island  in  pieces,  and  render 
some  time  a  scene  of  disorder  and 
fosion. .  And,  alas  1  he  was  well 
ire  that  those  days  of  chivalry  and 
lour  were  gone  by,  when  the  fairest  of 
land's  maidens,  bearing  gems  rich  and 
e,  and  a  purse  of  gold  in  her  hand, 
Id  walk  uninjured  fi-om  one  end  of  her 
itry  to  the  other. 

was    impossible   to    know  to   what 

it  evil  might  be  carried  ;    but  that 

nost  violent  excesses  would  be  com- 

d  1^  a  barbarous  peasantry,  lashed 

uy,  upon  the  one  side,  and  a  brutal 

7  upon    the  other,   could   not   be 

"A.    For  they  were  rude  and  rough 

in  which  he  Uved.     He  was  aware, 

tat  hk  place  as  one  of  the  leaders 

MBSpiiacy,  must  take   him   fre- 

tcam  home,  and  that  his  Uberty 

wold  be  continually  in  jeopardy. 

were,  indeed,  times  of  exception, 

fead  argued ;  times  when  reality 

''  ^laee  of  the  conventional,  and. 
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dtilieacy  be  sacrificed  to 
only  tiling  wliich  still  made  Lord 
managh  hesitate  was  the  secret  relati 
wliich  he  stood  to  Randal  Lan^ord. 
could  not  but  feel  many  doubts  as  t 
manner  in  which  Ids  old  adversary ' 
roceivR  liis  overtures  for  a  reconcili 
<u'  be  inclined  to  accept  liis  all 
I*ride,  delicacy  —  old  feelings  still 
utterly  obliterated — all  seemed  to 
spirt'  to  i-ender  it  •nprr«:\vy  t!ir 
t'nrlhov  step  should  hr  ;alv..v.  ;.'.;■ 
o\pivli\l  letter  arrived.  Yet.  dcp: 
musl.  And  wheur — if  ever,  to  re 
And  his  dauirhtor^  How  could  th 
lenve  her  imdor  tlio  almost  sole  s\v\. 
shi]>  ol"  a  vouiiiT  man  of  Edwin's 
«;th,Mit  the  j:anction  of  that  tie 
Mowld  aifiitvl  her  seeuriiy  and  prot 
in  the  Morsi  ever.l-- 

l^xflin  saw  his  hesitation  and  ura 
s«i:  «iih  fivsh  v-k^jxir-  Ii  w^  n 
«ivA:  he  sJhvoli  amc^r  desire  to  i 

•^f^i**;  fccT  he  kiv^L  iaa  he-  was  ez 
cf  the  srru-e  .-;*  tr^e   j^^  ; 
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And  for  himself  he  feared  nothing.  He 
felt  certain  that  his  father's  sense  of 
justice  would  sooner  or  later  effect  all 
he  wished ;  and  he  trusted  not  a  little  to 
the  influences  his  sweet  Geraldine  would 
exercise  when  once  presented  at  Ravens- 
<jliffe,  in  softening  his  father's  heart  and 
obtaining  pardon  for  both. 

So  he  did  not  scruple  to  make  the  most 
positive  assm'ances  to  Lord  Fermanagh 
upon  the  subject,  and  after  an  hour's 
discussion  his  point  was  carried. 

Lord  Eermanagh  resolved  to  wait  as 
long  as  possible  for  the  chance  of  a  letter 
from  England,  but  in  case  none  arrived 
he  was  prevailed  upon  to  fix  an  early- 
hour  upon  Monday  morning,  —  the  very 
day  he  was  to  leave  home — for  the  cele- 
bration of  the  marriage. 

The  ceremony  was  to  be  performed  in 
the  chapel  of  the  castle,  in  the  most  private 
manner  possible,  and  according  to  the  fonns 
of  the  two  religions.  Mr.  Sullivan  was  to 
officiate  in  the  Roman  Catholic  ceremony : 
and,  it  was  agreed  that  a  Mr.  Johnson, 
i^ho  held  a  living  upon  the  old  Vemor 
estate,  and  mth  whom,  on  that  account, 

•  VOL.  III.  s 


•**r 


Tlien^ 


u^ . 7  E^»^.  we  --ha  11  f"-  quite  sa 
E-  -az  airr-  Tii  ^^th  off,  you  linoi 
ca.-?e  .'f  Lin^^T  —  and  take  the  v 
^-:'._' -riiT  ap'jn  Jiini^-If .. . .  and,  iu  s 
■irsir  ciiild  —  doa't  non"  Icok  so  il 
h-^rr-rJ  —  M'jndar  «t11  Ijc  a  white 
in  ytixir  life,  dejvnd  upon  it." 

-  D-m't.  n:v  darling  lorf,"  said  Eci 
who  entered  at  Iho  conclusion  of 
sp-.-^h  and  .=at  doivn  hy  her.  "  Don't 
»o  soared  and  tlo^ii -hearted,  as  your 
aunt  says.  Is  there  nnythiiu?  su 
awfid  in  I)elondn.ir  to  me  r — Au^thiii; 
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verv  terrible,  Geraldine,  in  having  me 
forVour  protector  ?  .  .  .  » 

"  Oh,  don't  talk  so,  Edwin,"  she  said, 
looking  at  him  with  that  smile  of  hers,  so 
full  of  truth  and  aflfection  that  he  was 
ready  to  worship  her  for  it.  •*  You  know 
— ^you  know,  too  weU,  perhaps — ^it  is  not 
that.  But  my  heart  is  heavy,  I  don't 
know  whv.  It  will  be  heavy.  I  cannot 
look  forwards  with  comfort.  There  seems 
a  black,  black  veil  —  falling.  I  don't 
know.  Perhaps  it  is  that  I  cannot  believe 
in  this  sorrowful  world,  that  there  can  be 
such  happiness  in  store  for  me." 

"  Why  not,  my  angel  creature  ?  When 
there  is  no  such  other  as  yourself  upon 
earth? — ^Why  should  not  our  happiness 
be  unparalleled  because  you  are  wdthout 
parallel  ?  " 

She  smiled  again,  and  looked  up  full 
in  his  eyes.  She  had  a  way  of  suddenly 
lifting  her  eyes,  and  there  came  what  was 
like  a  flash  of  light  from  soul  to  soul; 
and  then  she  would  drop  them  again,  and 
BO  she  did  now,  and  said, — 

"  When  I  see  so  many,  many  poor 
creatures  upon  this  earth  miserable — ^when 

s  2 
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all  parties  were  well  aoquai 
be  requested  to   ride   over  t 
upon  Simclny    evening,  and  I 
l>erform  his  part  early  upon 
day. 

*'  There  will  not  be 
partition,  dear  child,"  said 
never  iiiind  that.     I,  for  <S      \ 
dear   Edwin's    opinion,     ■   , 
«-ith  us, — ^for  what  aieV  • 
to  do  by  tbemsdvea  ^%    i 
flii<.  — nnd   nunours  of        tf 
i'\l'<vti'.'.  !■'  hind  eve 
k'.'.  "i«j  what    may 
Ai.x    Kiwiii.    we    s' 
He  i';ni    tnivry  us. 
i';t-<i'    ot*    iL:ini»cr  - 
:.-.;:  ii.'rity  iijx^u    ' 
>;ir    ohna  — d    ' 
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,1,  Eduin ! 

iion  ?" 

.do  it ;  forget 

Geraldine,   at 

not  to  question 

-^     _  -   :;-^  _  jg  from  you,  and 

-^  ■  -'-^li.-  jieak.     Your  father 

■  "■  ■'-...^  Jglit  to  know." 

■  ;  f .  /ou,  Edwin.     I  would 

':..__  ,'st  thing  in  the  world 

ie  you.    Oh,  Edwin !  do 

;  less  because  I  have  '  no 

strange,'  as  poor    Juliet 

have  not." 

i;  was,  for  she  was  truth  and 

tself.     Sho  loved  him  nith  her 

/s  heart,   most  tenderly,   most 

,  and  she  had  not  the  gift  to 

He  well  deserved  this  sincerity 

r  at  least ;  but  the  trial  Imd  yet 

iB.     In  the  meantime  he  had   the 

assurance,  that  if  she  was  necessaiy 
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I  see  SO  few  that  taste  what  I  should  ci 
real  happiness  —  what    haro  I    done, 
what  am  I,  that  my  portion   should 
BO  great  ?     I  cannot   help  asking  mys 
this,  Edwin." 

"  Alas !  my  love  —  I  wisli  that  t 
only  peril  to  your  full  content  lay  in 
being  a  rare  occurrence  in  this  world, 
fear,  my  darling,  there  may  be  many  a 
many  bitter  drops  mingled  in  your  e 
before  long,  my  sweet  Gcraldine ;  hut 
not  let  us  anticipate.  Tlirty-  more  tlr 
antl  no  power  on  ciirtli  (.':.in  sefjaratc  i 
The  aiit^cl  of  death  aloiif  can  [lai't  us  tin 
and  I  (In  not  think  even  he  ^nll  part  \ 
SonicthiiiL^  tells  me  we  sluill  -xo  lom'lh 
my  love,  when  ixn  we  must-^but  thai 
said  lie,  rallying  liis  spirits,  alfected  by  1 
sadness,  "is,  I  trust,  pretty  nearly  tlin 
score  years  from  us  both  yet."' 

"  !Miisl  my  father  positively  ir<>  on  5I( 
day  ?     And   what    is  lie    goini;'  for  r 
never  used  to  take  a  journey  without  1 
tiui;   us  laiow   where    and  ^\liv. — Is 
U'oiii^^  to  he  fiway  a  long  time  '-  And  wl 
is  he  going  for?" 

"  Bo  not  n'jient  tlic  (iiKssticn,  my  pre 
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one,  or  you  will  get  answered  as  the  Kate 
of  Kates  once  was." 

**How  was  that?  Ahl  I  remember. 
It  is  in  *  Henry  the  Fourth.'  Oh,  Ed^^dn  1 
what  do  you  mean  by  that  allusion  ?" 

"  I  ought  not  to  have  made  it;  forget 
that  I  did.  Only,  dearest  Geraldine,  at 
least  recollect  it  so  far,  as  not  to  question 
one  who  can  hide  nothing  from  you,  and 
yet  has  no  right  to  speak.  Your  father 
Avill  tell  you  all  you  ought  to  know." 

"  I  will  not  ask  you,  Edwin.  I  would 
not  do  the  slightest  thing  in  the  world 
to  vex  or  displease  you.  Oh,  Edwin !  do 
not  love  me  the  less  because  J  have  *  no 
cunning  to  be  strange,'  as  poor  Juliet 
says, — I  really  have  not." 

And  true  it  was,  for  she  was  truth  and 
artlessness  itself.  She  loved  him  with  her 
whole  girl's  heart,  most  tenderly,  most 
extremely,  and  she  had  not  the  gift  to 
hide  it.  He  well  deserved  this  sincerity 
— So  far  at  least ;  but  the  trial  had  yet 
to  come.  In  the  meantime  he  had  the 
sweet  assurance,  that  if  she  was  necessary 
to  his  happiness,  he,  at  least,  was  as  essen- 
tial to  hers. 


CHAPTER   XTV. 


ii-'-ii:  L:._:".:i;,il  ;uTivrv'..  lo  mar  llif  l\iul 
lio\-^  -.-.nil  -.-■.Lii.-ii  Ed'.vm  Uoked  iiinvai'tl 
I"  :]-■.■  iX'.ooi-.  Jine  lui-riiin^. —  I'l'i-  i;  ^vaa 
DOW  SmiiL'iy  nii:iil,  ;aid.  alxiut  ?ix  L>\I.H.'k. 
Tiie  i}TC-ixa-::xioiX:~  fjr  xhc  wt-Jiiiiiir  hcA 
Wen  !l-w.  a  little  l.nisliiii::  out  cf  the 
oLrqie!.  A  ^vliiit-  (Ire-s  iiri-paiviL  and  a 
loiiLT  "vhito  veil  ?oui:bi  (.ut  li-L.m  the  >u.ivs 
of  the  Cliauoiiifsse,  was  nearly  all. 

T!ie  lo'.tTS  spent  their  time  as  hri]^]\, 
eoniltlinir  low-rs  do,  in  unmixed  lelieiiy. 
Li.rd  FuT;aauaL'!i,  much  a>  his  mind  wa? 
tr'AUil«-d  l.v    the  ;i>pL'et   of  tlie   evems    in 
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agitation,  found  comfort  upon  the  idea, 
that  come  what  would,  happen  what  might 
to  him,  his  daughter's  fate  was  secured. 

He  had  arranged  with  Edwin  that, 
under  present  circumstances,  the  best  way 
would  be,  as  soon  after  his  own  departure 

as  aflEairs  could  be  put  in  order,  for  him- 

• 

self  and  the  two  ladies  to  cross  over  to 
England,  and  there  remain  till  the  storm 
should  have  blown  over.  Edwin  had  re- 
solved, inamediately  upon  receiving  his 
father's  letter,  to  write  and  ask  leave  to 
bring  his  young  wife  to  S/avenscliffe.  ^ 
request  which,  in  the  present  sanguine 
state  of  his  mind,  he  had  not  the  slightest 
doubt  would  be  acceded  to.  He  felt  sure 
that  his  father  would  rejoice,  as  all  fathers 
naturally  do,  in  his  eldest  son  and  heir 
having  made  a  suitable  marriage  ;  and 
Geraldine  once  seen  was  certain  to  ap- 
prove herself  to  his  affections. 

So,  in  a  voy  happy  frame  of  mind, 
after  dinner  on  Sunday — it  might  be  about 
six  o'clock  in  the  evening, — Geraldine 
having  gone  up-stairs  with  her  aunt  to  com- 
plete some  little  arrangements,  Lord  Fer- 
managh, being  closeted  with  Mr.  O'Toole, 
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wiiere — ^for  imagination  travels  fast  at  sucli 
times  —  he  saw  himself  living  with  his 
Geraldine,  busied  in  diflftising  good  among 
those  around  him,  aided  in  every  effort*  by 
her  activity  and  kindness,  and  more  than 
rewarded  by  her  sweet  companionship. 
He  even  began  to  hear  the  voices  of  little 
children  round  his  hearth. 

It  was  a  sweet  dream,  and  he  indulged 
it,  and  went  wandering  on  further  than  he 
was  aware  through  a  solitary  glen  between 
the  high  barren  mountains  among  which 
the  road  from  Cahir  ran ;  and  down  which 
a  little  moimtain  stream  coursed  away, 
sporting  and  gurgling.  The  evening  wa* 
soft  and  still,  everything  profoundly  quiet, 
except  now  and  then  the  cry  of  a  lamb 
upon  some  distant  pasture ;  or  the  scream 
of  the  sea-eagle  as  he  soared  in  the  air. 

Suddenly  he  heard  the  soimd  of  a  horse 
trotting  along  the  distant  road,  and  look- 
ing up,  saw  it  was  the  post-boy.  A  slight 
terror,  a  very  slight  one,  ran  through  his 
frame.  He  was  so  secure.  Yet  he  could 
not  help  wishing  there  might  be  no  letter, 
— ^wishing  to-morrow  were  over,  and  the 
deed  irrevocably  done,  before  he  should 
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alfflut  it- 


!3Ir.  Suliinsn  attinj  in  ^..     y 
coBTersing  with  Mr.  Jflif.  ^     ^ 
just  arrived,  and  he  f  ',v  K 
ttoi^    particular   %f  g  >  J     gi 
forth  to  take  •  -^  S  |^  ^ 
teina.    -Withoi*  5^1*^ 

doittg    so,    hS^   .     :  .UUg 

tke  post-be^  ; 

to  Iwing,  ir    '  .ation  of  the  mouiPJit,     I 

Thepv'  .ateuded   concealmcDt,  w, 

«)iMt-4r        -flitted  it  ooaiit  be-  meeHBiJt 
usuall'        iv  dill  he  coutide  in  his  fiitlicr's 
:-r  lb    .on  auil  equity.     And  yet,  nntunlly 
— t'  juirli.  hi^  hand  aluxik  as  he  received  tli« 
t.h  jpttcr.  :;nd  s,iw  it  dii-ected  in  the  lai'2;e  hold 
♦  charat-tcn?    of    his    father's    handwriting, 
thouffh,  as  ho  fancied,  sonietliiiig  holder 
aud  more  serawlinar,  than  was  usual.    He 
turutxl  it  two  or  tliree  times  i"ound  hefoic 
he  vpjitiuxHl  to  o^wu  it,  and  every  time  lie 
Kwkeil  at  it    his  courage   seemed  to  fail 
His  hoart   hegau  to  tremhle  and  flutter. 
He  sat  down  upon  a  stone,  still  holding 
the  letter  in  liis  band,  scanning  the  direc- 
tion— t.'ndenvoiiring  to  catcli  a  word  here 
and    there    Ilivmiirli    the  ,>oniewliat    traii;;- 
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At  last  he  broke  the  seal.  He  read  it 
through  at  once,  trembling  in  every  limb 
as  he  proceeded ;  now  burning  with  fever, 
now  pale  as  death.  Then  he  rose  up,  ca^t 
a  look  of  despairing  anguish  round,  aad 
hurried  along  the  road  which  led  away 
from  CBstle j  far,  far  away. 

Would  that  he  could  hide  himself  for 
ever !  What  should  he  do  ?' — ^What  should 
he  do? 

Second  thoughts  are  best,  say  some; 
second  thoughts  are  worst,  say  others. 
!Eirst  thoughts  are  impulses ;  second 
thoughta  consideration :  which  will  prove 
the  best  depends  upon  the  character  of 
the  man. 

In  some  cases,  it  is  hard  for  the  most 
well-intentioned  to  say  what  is  really  best. 
Cruel  uncertainty!  Edwin's  first  impulse 
was  to  hurry  away,  to  forsake  her  he 
loved;  to  obey  at  once  the  fiery  injunc- 
tions of  his  father ;  to  yield  without  resist- 
ance to  a  hatred  so  unmeasured.  It  seemed 
as  if  no  good,  no  happiness,  nothing  but 
never-ending  alienation  and  strife  could 
arise  from  a  union  so  incongruous.  It 
could  not,  it  must  not  be. 
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But,  as  he  hurried  on,  the  first  riot 

of  j)r.s8ion  and  despair  began  to  ah 
and  the  restless  impulse  to  break  en 
bond,  au(l  cast  away  all  that  was  ( 
ou  earth  as  a  aacrifico  to  bis  father's 
sentmeiit,  to  give  way.  He  was  fij 
to  pause  for  breath.  He  sat  down, 
time  to  thiiik,  and  then  the  revera 
the  picture  presented  itself. 

He  saw  her  so  loring,  so  dcvo 
whose  heart  he  had  won  by  his  ten 
lU'ss  niid  his  atlciilion-<,  dc^sertcd. 
lliou-ht  (.r  hrv  rnrlorri  iuu\  drsuUito  >i 
1i;>ii;  ul"  hn-tnistlii-  liither,  her  orA'i 
si'W;  (>r  (h(^  iiinrrow,  u])on  wliieh  hi' 
lo  cKitijih'tc  Ih;i1  union  which  pruiv 
so  HiiK'h  ii;i])piiu'ss  Tor  them  all. 
lIn'Ti  he  Mt  th:il  it  was  iinpussil)h!  t; 
hack  —  iinpossihlc  1  lEonour,  tcndcvi 
-cncrosity.  alike  roi-b:uh\  Tor  he  did 
iori,'rt    in   that   suprcnu-  numicnt    !ha 
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the  impression  received  from  his  father's 
letter  to  weaken,  was  great,  as  was  the 
happiness  with  wliich  he  persuaded  himself 
that  he  had  gone  too  far  to  retreat  honom'- 
ably,  and  that  there  was  no  course  left  for 
him  but  to  proceed.  But  then  another,  and 
a  more  difficult  question  arose.  Ought  he 
not,  at  all  events,  to  show  this  letter  to 
Lord  Fermanagh,  and  aUow  him,  at  least, 
the  opportunity  of  deciding  for  himself? 

But  that  he  knew  would  be  \drtually  to 
abandon  the  matter  altogether.  He  felt 
assured,  that  couched  in  such  terms  as  was 
the  letter,  no  man — Lord  Fermanagh,  least 
of  all — ^\\'0uld  allow  the  marriage  to  pro- 
ceed. 

The  very  circumstance  which  justified 
to  himself  the  resolution  he  had  taken, 
namely,  that  of  the  inequality  of  fortune, 
w^ould  forbid  any  man  of  spirit  from  suffer- 
ing his'  daughter  to  accept  a  hand  offered 
under  such  circumstances. 

His  hesitations  were  long  and  painful ; 
but  they  ended  in  a  resolution  altogether 
to  suppress  the  letter.  How  much  of  good 
intention — ^how  much  of  love — ^liow  much 
of  honoiu^able  sense  of  the  engagements  he 
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had  formed,  entered  into  tliis  waoluti 
you  know.  But  yet,  deception  is  deo 
tion,  howevei'  coloured — ^To  disguise  tn 
even  in  the  least  degree  is  a  sort  of  i 
piety,  from  which  the  soul  revolts,  and 
which  it  almost  inevitably  finds  reason 
re]>eut.  Unhappy  is  the  man  thus  redu« 
to  choose  between  two  roads,  olmoist  eqiu 
to  be  rejected.  Each  leadii^  he  knows  i 
whither,  but  each  seeming  too  surely 
lead  to  enl. 

"Mlicther  Edwin  Avas  wronir  or  viz 
doc'nL'  lOr  yourselvts.  He  inti'uded  rit;hl 
ho  would  not  williii2:ly  liave  done  ■\\ra. 
for  tbo  nuivcrsc  ;  but  how  far  our  passi: 
niis!i:ia  us  is  the  question.  Did  his  li 
misK-ad  liim  r 

'•  AVliy  do  you  look  so  pnlo.  uiy  ]Cd\\i 
vih;it  has  happened  r "  askod  GoralJ 
anxiously,  as  after  an  abseuLv  of  ni 
than  two  lioiu's,  he  at  last  returned  lioi 
"V>"ln-ro  iiavc  you  been  all  this  time; 
thouii'ht  you  had  lost  yourself,  Xay,  1 
wh:U  h:is  hoppeneil,  for  your  hair  is 
in  (li>oi';iov — ahuost  standiuij;  on  end. 
you  iiad  seou  your  wraitli,  you  co; 
suareolv  look  more  seareil  r  " 
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"  Not  if  I  had  met  my  evil  genius  ?  "  said 
he,  attempting  to  smile;  but  he  made  a 
poor  affair  of  it.     ^*  What  o'clock  is  it  ?  " 

"  Nearly  nine." 

"  And  what  time  are  we  to  meet  in  the 
chapel  to-morrow  ?" 

"  At  eight,  precisely ; "  put  in  Mr. 
Sullivan. 

"  Eleven  hours  only !"  said  he. 

And  he  took  a  seat  by  Geraldine,  where 
she  was  making  tea. 

"  Eleven  hours  only ! "  he  kept  repeating 
to  himself,  in  an  absent  manner ;  "  they 
will  soon  be  over.'* 

In  spite  of  the  resolution  he  had  taken, 
he  felt  as  if  something  must  arise  to  snatch 
her  from  him  yet. 


But  the  hours  passed  on  with  that  sort 
of  calm,  uninterrupted  tenor,  in  one  direc- 
tion, which,  with  a  certain  superstition, 
we  think  we  observe  when  something  is 
destined,  or  is  not  to  be.  Erom  this  de- 
termined course  of  circumstances,  in  one 
direction,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  avoid 
drawing  an  augury  as  to  the  future  !    But, 
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f'init !  that  future.     Hot  d»k — btnr  i 
telligible  it  ever  remains ! 

Some  unexpected  blov  from  some  ti 
anthought  of  quarter,  &lls  snddeailT  i 
nudst  of  the  apparent  calm,  and  the  i 
STStem  (^  thiu^  around  as  is  shatt^ 
ntoms  in  an  instant. 

The  morning  so  anxiously  esj 
dawned,  however,  at  last ;  it  "was  blusM 
and  eold,  and  weeping.  Hie  n^ind  hi 
moumfullv  round  the  towos  of 
c?.5tle  ;  tV  Tvavcs  of  tlm  Atlnr.li?  ho; 
eehoiii':  upon  the  shore.  GiTaldinc 
readr  to  so  dovra  to  the  chapol,  lo 
pale  nr.ii  atrilateil ;  r-nd  ah,  ho-.v  Ihk-u 
Her  Sviod  aiiui,  happy  and  excited,  « 
to  c-hccr  anil  eiicoiirnije  her  \\ith  mt 
pOssUik',  than  a  mother's  kindlle^^, 

IjOi'd  I'eniiauairh  \:as  in^ve  and  n: 
fhnly.  The  aspofl  i-if  ihe  mormng  rem 
I'.iiA  a'l  too  well  of  another  mominij- 
toLl,  blustei-ing,  weoiiiiig  moniing. 
the  tivasm-e  of  his  heart  was  give 
another,  and  the  sun  of  liis  life  went 
.Vud  now,  upon  this  moniiuff,  his  solo 
treasure,  Ms  loved  and  lovely  daiiglite: 
to  he  iriven  a^^av  ;iis".     True,  in  innr 
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with  one  most  valued,  and  only  too  dear ; 
but  this  day  is  always  a  sore  passage  in 
the  father's  life — the  day  when  he  bestows 
away  the  child  he  loves,  and  can  no  longer 
consider  her  as  his  single  possession. 

Most  men,  I  believe,  feel  much  at  this 
moment ;  but  Lord  Fermanagh  had  addi- 
tional causes  for  depression.  He  was  about 
to  contract  an  aUiance  with  the  son  of  the 
man  between  whom  and  himself  there 
existed  the  most  fearful  causes  of  enmity. 
And  in  spite  of  all  Edwin's  assurances, 
and  his  own  reasonings,  there  were  but  too 
many  moments  when  he  doubted  whether 
he  was  domg  either  wisely  or  well.  Cer- 
tainly, nothing  but  the  peculiar  circum- 
stances in  which  he  stood,  would  have 
tempted  him  to  yield  to  Edwin's  ui^ency ; 
but,  in  truth,  so  much  evil  threatened  m 
either  alternative,  that  it  was  hard  to 
know  upon  which  side  the  balance  inclined. 
Then  the  thought  of  the  approaching  part- 
ing added  its  weight  to  the  burden  on 
his  heart. 

He  was  about  to  leave  his  home  and 
the  child  he  loved,  to  go  forth  upon  a  des- 
perate mission,  as  to  the  result  of  which 
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he  saw  little  to  hope  and  everything 
fear ;  and  even  the  righteousness  of  wW 
he  held  in  doubt.  As  a  man  of  sense, 
was  little  satisfied  with  the  policy  of  ( 
laeasiiros  adopted.  As  a  man  of  s 
conscience  and  honour,  he  could  scaro 
admit  them  to  he  justinahle.  As  a  maa 
humanity,  he  shuddered.  Strange  visii 
pei'plexcd  his  mind,  of  useless  hloody  a 
tests,  ending  in  dlshonom-ahle  defeat  a 
death,  and  the  imposition  of  a  si 
heavier  yoke  Ihan  tli;it  liis  friends  ivi 
striviuii;  to  shake  oil'.  The  miseries  of  t-i 
eonleiilidii,  llie  violences,  the  disordc 
tl.e  eiitiK's  ineideut  to  rehpllicn ;  the  d 
solulioii  of  nil  the  ties  wliich  hold  soe 
;uid  iiionU  lii'e  lo^vllier,  were  i.-.er  presi 
111  Ills  tliouirlits. 
L,.ril  l-VrinaiKi 
uutliiiikini;  -Man 
iKul.  iiuleed,  sobe 
nhis  !  far  more. 
biH'U,  under  tiio  iiilluem-c  of  corru]iI  ]'V 
eipK's  of  rolitrion  ;  and  utterly  forsaken. 
he  had  found  liiniseh',  when,  these  shaek 
having;  been  east  i>l!',  principles  still  m< 
perverted  had  suceecded,  the  events  \\\u 


was  iii>  luni,-tr  Ihi 

-  lif 

;  t!u'  iliscil.liiu- 

a( 

1  him  ;  but  it  hail 

.  I'.O 

llisdiivcti-(l    as    li 
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should  have  resulted  in  moral  chastise- 
ment and  improvement  produced  only  a 
kind  of  imiversal  dislocation  of  faith  and 
principle.  The  spirit  was  hroken  rather 
than  purified. 

As  for  Edwin,  the  fearful  denunciations 
of  his  father's  letter  were  ringing  in  his 
cars:  his  father's  threatened  curse,  like 
some  dark  cloud  impending  in  the  dis- 
tance :  a  cheerless,  uncertain,  dangerous 
future  hanging  over  him,  and  the  ohject 
of  passion ! — But  then  she  was  his  own  ! 
Nothing  but  death  could  part  them  now ! 

Rapture  and  agony ! 

He  had  passed  the  night  in  the  most 
harassing  alternations  of  feeling,  and  he 
rose  in  the  morning  looking  so  pale  and 
haggard,  that  as  he  saw  his  face  reflected 
in  the  glass,  he  absolutely  started.  Was 
that  the  face  of  a  bridegroom  ?  Or  was  it 
not  his  wraith  that  he  saw  ?  as  Geraldine 
had  said  last  night,  the  prognostication  of 
early  death.  He  strove  to  shake  off  his 
dejection,  dressed  himself  with  much  care, 
and  as  the  loud  castle -clock  rang  the 
quarter  to  eight,  hurried  down  to  the 
chapel  to  meet  his  bride. 

T  2 
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rinar  Ui  tterauy*  and 
JahsMvas  jmame  m^  md  down  the  i 
»ib.  ^aoBCseeaedtooittcrredkedt 
ftctecflf  ;^  TO"^  ■BB.as  be  la 
•w  ^e  zhI  hAn  Ae  Kttle  altar, 
flCaraAUievvs^  bstfawly  to  nndeir 
Ae  fcaua  a^  caodlBBtids  with  whit 
via  lie  III  i,  Oe  oftct  of  aQ  enbanoe 
:be  ?-:'!■  ."creii  I1::M  wMch  streamed  (n 
?_ T ciSsZiTit: : z  of  Tiie  i:lorioii>  a^coi 
^r.  :b?  -ai^iar-w  s^-r-re,  now  mniei-ed  i 
-■■.'-  iLV-illr  SQ.it:f:tl  l»vthe  brii:lit,  thi 
t.-:j;?v  rsTj  -irf  tho  momin^  suu,  ^^ 
i-'l  :*7^  v.[vii  h-  At  k>t  eisrlit  o'l 
*vraji.  r.iia,  ni  tr-o  >aii;e  instant,  a  dot 
:hij  ■.•ha">?l  "irhich  ivmrnunicated  by  a  I 
v";*?tair*  lo  the  !iou^t'  opeued.  and  the  I' 
Aid  iu  -'hitt\  supp-^rted  bv  her  father, 
f  llouivl  tUik'ly  (-y  hor  r.mn  auil  a 
f^'r.Ul^^'  atteiiilams.  (?utered  the  ehapel. 

And   ROW,  as    once    before,     the 
■nailed  a  dismal  melody,  and  tlie  hoi 
biiisi  soni,'.  ns  il  were,  a  diri.'e.  and  e] 
overcast  xho  sun,  and  just  as  lliey  en 
the  threshold,  a  sudden  hea^T  fall  of 
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pattered  against  the  roof  and  windows — 
ominous  greeting  to  the  fair  and  innocent 
creature  who  was  just  entering  the  holy 
place. 

Geraldine  was  clothed,  as  I  said,  in 
white,  and  her  hair,  and  face,  and  the 
greatest  part  of  her  figure  were  covered 
with  a  veil  of  the  richest  lace,  which  wa& 
thrown  over  her  head.  She  leaned  for 
support  upon  her  father's  arm ;  her  eyes 
were  cast  down,  and  both  father  and 
daughter  weare  too  much  absorbed  by  their 
own  emotions  to  notice  the  expression  of 
Edwin's  face.  It  was  not  until  the  cere- 
mony had  commenced  and  proceeded  so 
fisur  that  his  trembling  hand  was  placed  on 
hers,  that  she  lifted  up  her  eyes  and 
glanced  at  him.  She  turned  pale,  shocked 
and  terrified  at  what  she  bdield.  There 
was  a  blue,  a  death-like  wanness,  a  some- 
thing that  struck  chill  to  her  yoimg  heart. 
But  she  locked  no  more.  She  dropped  her 
eyes  again,  and  so  remained  until  the 
Catholic  ceremony  was  concluded. 

It  was  then  Mr.  Johnson's  turn,  and  he 
took  Mr.  Sullivan's  place,  and  proceeded 
to  read  the  afiecting  service  of  the  Church 


-.1   -.-:.ij;-s  a] 

^  --:  T     ^-e-1  :  -er  Url:,  as  tl 

'-  -•   i^--.      He  exehanged 

"^r.  .-r    ijii    -.ienm    embrace 

^■'' ~  — ::-;    tien  her  liillitT 

ar-i   !!>*-;.-    valuied    the    soo 

f^'^-:  ar.  i  riie  parrr  left  the  d 

J'ri'-t    r;:;i   rhe    clergrtiian   fol 

f.f  nJ],  ■■n^2^  toc^llier  in  fir 

It  HTis  a  tjuiet,  pL^accfiil  hrcai 
Mice-.-cdttl.  Eyt.Tyhijdy  stwiu'd 
L'as,?  iio^v  tlic  ceremony  ivas  acl 
eluded,  for  the  assunmcc  that  th 
much  desired  was  irrcvoealily 
^  seemed  to  lift  a  load  fi-om  evcrv  ] 
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_-  iOrd  Permanagh,  now  that  his  daughter 

i  safe  Tinder  Edwin's  protection,  seemed 

^ogether  to  forget  the  pain  of  having 

"en  her  away;  and  the  severance  once 

-ide,  rejoiced  in  the  prospect  and  forgot 

.  .e  past. 

""    Edwin  was,  upon  his  side,  relieved  from 

whole  host  of  conflicting  feelings.    What 

'fes  done,  was  done ;  it  was  useless — nay, 

'^^rrong,  now,  to  look  hack.     His  duty  was 

plain  hefore  him  now — to  cast  liis  lot  with 

her  he  had  chosen,  and  abide  the  conse- 

m 

'  quences  of  what  he  had  decided  upon. 
'  And  light  enough  seemed  any  consequences 
^  now  they  no  longer  included  the  possibility 
of  a  separation. 

The  nervous  agitations  of  Geraldine 
subsided  now  the  ceremony  was  over.  Her 
aunt  was  all  bustle  and  pleasure ;  her  dear 
Mr.  Sullivan  looked  well  satisfied,  and  Mr. 
Johnson  was  all  courtesy. 

After  breakfast.  Lord  Fermanagh  and 
Mr.  Sidlivan  set  forward  together.  Lord 
Fermanagh  in  so  much  better  spirits  than 
usual,  that  it  completed  his  daughter's 
happiness.  Mr.  Johnson  soon  afterwards 
took  his  leave ;  and  then  the  lovers  were 
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left  with  the  good  aunt,  to  the  felid 
'  ■        each  other's  society. 

t  A  few  days  of  unmixed  happinces 

'  cecded,  and,  in  the  fuhiess  of  his  h^pi 

I  Edwin  altogether  forgot  his  many  rt 

for  anxiety.  But  the  respite  was  not ! 
The  snake  was  scotched,  not  lolled ;  an 
isoon  the  secret  hidden  within  his 
breast  hegan  to  resume  its  power  to  ca 
and  torment.  Alas !  it  was  like  the  t 
which  dieth  not.  There  it  lay, — this  U 
anxiety,  gnawiiit;'  at  lii-^  he;irt-'^trinLr>. 
The  first  iuternal  dcl)ate  witli  liii 
arose  upon  tlie  subject  of  how  bes 
should  communicate  what  had  been 
tu  his  father.  "Wlicther  to  east  himse 
once  upon  his  mercy,  endeavour  to  s( 
him  l)y  prayers  and  representations, 
obtain  from  Iiis  tendcraess  a  reversal  o 
commands,  before  he  ventured  to  anno 
that  those  commands  had  been  disolx 
Or  should  lie  at  onei^  boldly  confess  i 
he  had  done,  and  assert  his  right  to 
guidance  in  a  matter  such  as  this  ? 
last  measure  looked  so  like  scttm*; 
fatlier  at  open  defiance,  that  be  c 
se^ti'cW  tjndure  the  thoughts  of  if. 
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He  indined  much  more  to  the  other  plan 
of  proceeding.  Yet  truth  and  sincerity, 
open  conduct,  and  undisguised  action,  had 
been  the  leading  principle  of  his  life. 
Never  was  character  less  formed  to  play 
a  double  part.  Deception  in  its  least  in- 
excusable form  was  abhorrent  to  his  very 
nature — And  yet,  what  had  he  done  ?  He 
had  involved  himself  in  a  maze  of  decep- 
tions —  had  committed  something  very 
nearly  approaching  to  positive  deceit.  And 
now,  what  was  to  be  done  ?  He  hesitated ; 
he  could  not  bring  himself  to  a  decision. 

Day  passed  over  day,  and  still  found  the 
duty  of  writing  to  his  father  undischarged, 
and  as  each  day  passed  over  his  head,  he 
became  more  nervous,  anxious,  and  irre- 
solute. It  seemed  as  if  he  had  lost  the 
power  of  determining  for  himself,  whilst 
every  day  as  he  read  and  re-read  his 
father's  letter,  the  sentences  seemed  to 
grow  more  threatening.  Or,  what  was  still 
more  tormenting,  to  change  their  meaning 
altogether — ^To  assume  a  kind  of  fantastic 
meaning.  It  was  as  if  the  words  dazzled 
and  doubled  before  his  eyes.  He  seemed 
to  lose  the  power  to  take  them  in  theu' 
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natural  form  and  force— to  decide  id 
their  real  import. 

A  mtich  longer  time  than  oujht  to  1 
been  allowed  to  pas3  slipped  awav  in 
manner.  At  last  he  forced  liimself  to  w 

It  was  a  very  touching  letter.  Im] 
ing  his  father  in  the  most  tender  term 
rescind  his  sentence.  He  urg^ed  liis 
devoted  attachment ;  the  position  in  w 
he  had  placed  himself— the  happinea 
another  and  his  oivn  honour  at  staki 
lie  appealed  to  all  that  he  believed  ti 
"ciKTOus  in  his  father's  heart.  Unw 
Itandal  Langford  meet  the  appeal  r 
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CHAPTER  XV. 


Curses  upon  thee,  thou  art  not  my  child  ! 

LONOFEIJLOW. 


Several  weeks  had  elapsed ;  till  weeks 
liad  become  months.    At  last  the  bolt  fell. 

The  marriage  had  taken  place  in  April. 
Communications,  as  I  have  told  you,  were 
slow,  and  the  increasing  disorders  of  the 
country  had  rendered  them  at  this  time 
still  more  tedious  and  uncertain.  So  it 
was  June  before  Edwin's  letter  was  re- 
ceived at  K/avenscliflfe.  But  another  had 
preceded  it.  A  letter  from  Mr.  Grogan 
had  arrived.  This  gentleman  had,  some 
way  or  other,  obtained  information  of  the 
event  which  had  taken  place  at  the  Castle, 
xmd  had  written  to  inform  his  sister  of 
what  had  passed. 
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It  was  not  till  the  middle  of  the  a 
of  August  that  Edwin  received  a 
from  his  father,  in    reply  to  his  o* 
June.     Aftei"  the  reception  of  whie 
intercourse  ceased  between  them. 

It  was  about  the  latter  end  of  X< 
her  that  a  second  letter  arrived  at  Ri 
cliffe,  addressed  to  Mr,  Langford,  and 
ing  the  post-mark  of  Cahir.  I  have  oi 
to  teE  you,  that  a  well-intentioaec 
of  about  Ed^vin's  age,  who  had  li 
sort  of  humble  companion  to  th< 
brothers  since  childhood,  and  liad  ) 
Edmn  ever  since  he  had  grown  up  i 
joint  capacity  of  gTnom  and  valet 
folluwcd  him  to  Ireland,  and  att 
liim  ever  since.  The  address  of  .the 
was  in  this  yountj  man's  hand. 

"  A  letter  from  Ireland,"  ob: 
Mrs.  Langford,  who  had  opened  tlic 
bag ;  looking  mth  a  certain  jealov 
it  as  she  spoke,—"  but  the  direct 
not  in  Ed^tTii's  hand," 

"  I  should  suppose  not,"  said 
Langford,  coldly.  "  The  last  wor 
and    r    shall    ever  cxebani^e    have    ] 
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between  us.     But,  is  the  letter  for  me? 
Give  it  me.'* 

"  "Whose  hand-writing  is  this  ? "  he 
cried,  and  he  turned  suddenly  pale ;  and 
began  to  tremble.       ^ 

"  Oh !  it's  impossible  to  say  ?  But  I  do 
wish,  my  dearest  Mr.  Langford,  that  you 
would  not  suffer  your  feelings  to  be  so 
easily  excited.  Indeed  you  suffer  greatly 
upon  this  occasion.  More  than  almost 
any  other  man  would  have  allowed  him- 
self to  do.  It  will  be  the  death  of  you, 
I  see.  Pray — ^pray  try  to  rouse  yourself, 
and  shake  it  off. — Priest,  give  your  father 
a  glass  of  wine." 

"  Priest,  keep  your  seat  !"  cried  Mr. 
Langford,  imperiously. 

The  yoimg  man,  looking  as  he  ever 
did  like  a  meek  sufferer,  obeyed  and  sat 
still. 

"  Poor  Priest !  "  in  a  low  voice  was  let 
fall  by  Mrs.  Langford;  but  the  words 
were  so  distinctly  pronounced  that  each 
syllable  was  heard  through  the  room, 
— ^though,  as  it  was  to  seem,  not  so 
intended. 


'Bf^Tf     mi;  "jt^  Tuf  T:T«tt  *^-i^    esf 


~  H^  j:ir>-r  rr=^ — E:^  j>s:"it?s  me- 
_irir.  —.'."'jmz:   ^-e.  —  h'^or  i:   in  i 
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He  hated  me  from  my  cradle! — ^he  will 
hate  me  to  his  or  my  grave.  His  severity 
made  me  a  miserable  boy;  his  injustice 
a  miserable  youth  ;  his  aversion  will  make 
me  a  bad  man !  It  is  too  late  now.  Even 
this  magnificent  proof  of  esteem — ^as  you 
call  it,  mother — ^what  is  it  but  that  he 
makes  me  the  instrument  of  his  revenge  ? 
Revenge  I  It  may  be  the  ungrateful  dis- 
obedient fellow  deserves  it.  But  what  of 
that  ? — ^He  doats  upon  him  and  detests 
me. 

"  Hush,  hush !  dearest  Priest,  I  can- 
not bear  to  hear  you  go  on  so. — ^What 
if  it  should  ever  come  to  your  father's 
ears  ?  " 

"  And  if  it  did !  what  harm  could  it 
do  ? — He  is  quite  as  much  in  my  power 
as  I  am  in  his. — His  blind  hatred  has 
made  the  poor  slighted  son  his  master. 
How  is  he  to  have  revenge  upon  his 
enemy  but  through  poor  Priest  ?  "  with  a 
bitter  emphasis  upon  the  two  last  words. 

"  Well,  perhaps,  it  may  be  as  you  say, 
but  it  is  better  to  be  upon  one's  guard. 
Your  father  is  a  man  of  violent  passions, 
and  never  forgives." 


KAVl 


"  I  know  it — I 
tell  me  of  (fiai  - 
Much  better  dep 
ings  than  upon  hii 
trust  to  them — I 
know  they,  at  lea 
Men  ne\-er  get  tl 
— they  are  always 
Evil  tempers  are 
may  depend  upoi 
stniment  of  his  ii 
hatred — and  ho  ci 
riulit  hfind  :.s  dn  v 

"  But  you  msy 
ifoi'.  Priest,  that  I 
And  tUl-  worst  of 
so  diwicull  to  r.ui 
iirf  two  min  in  Iiii 

•'  AV(.>U,  ;iiii;  il" 
CTL'rrthinn'  I  i::\n 
flatti.T  the  oiluT  1 
stern  self  -  dojit'TK 
more  open  to  H:". 
father." 

"  How  you  do  t; 
quite  shoek  me,— 
aftLT  aU  in.'  has  doi 
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"  All  he  has  done  for  me  !  I  tell  you  I 
owe  him  and  will  pay  hqn  no  thanks  for 
all  that  he  has  done  I  Yes,  I  should 
thank  him  if  it  were  done  for  me — ^if  one 
single  item  of  all  these  things  were  done 
out  of  love  for  m^ — But  I  am  not  such 
a  dupe  as  that.  He  hates  me,  I  tell 
you  —  he  loathes  me.  His  black  eye  I 
Do  you  think  I  have  no  sympathy  by 
which  to  read  it  ?  IVe  got  the  same  eye 
— at  least,  so  my  flatterers  tell  me — ^who 
would  fain  persuade  me,  and  periiaps 
him,  that  there  is  more  of  his  own  son 
in  me,  than  in  that  other  I  Yes,  IVe  got 
his  eye — ^his  black  eye ! — and  who  knows  ? 
perhaps  a  drop  of  blood  out  of  his  bad 
black  heart." 

Mrs.  Langford  was  now  really  shocked ; 
coarse  as  was  her  nature,  she  was  really 
dreadfully  shocked. 

"Priest,  Priest,  what  are  you  saying? 
How  shockingly,  how  imgratefdlly  you  are 
talking.  Don't,  for  heaven's  sake!  let 
me  hear  such  sentiments  again;  or  I 
shall  be  extremely  angry — extremely  dis- 
pleased with  you." 

"  One  is  tired  of  for  ever  dissembling/' 

VOL.  III.  u 


;.r.  ■..-:  j..".-~  ■:  ^"iii>'.  an 
.-  .:  -  L..:  y  :;:■  lather  do 
:.  -.:':.  -:A  Gridilhs.  It  1 
i  _■:'■■■>  me  ^^Ivn^ure.  to  see 
L  by  yydT  Jallier  in  iMs  Avay. 
_'  some  auibority.  You  kno" 
iri]*--,  kin:-'<,  as  Ihey  atlvancf 
ied    to    sliare   their    thrones 
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*^  ^Hfsii  next  heirs  during  their  lifetime — and 
^"^wonr  father  grows  old — he  is  much  worn. 
Kd3o  pray,  now,  Priest,  do  as  I  bid  you." 
-±  "  Do  I  not  always  do  as  you  bid  me  ? 
ir There;  give  me  a  good  large  glass  of 
J,  mahnsey  to  drive  the  black  vapours  out  of 
*  my  head.  Bravo,  mother  !  You  do  know 
y  how  to  fill  a  bumper.     And  so,  here's  to 

your    good   health !     And    now  for   the 

fiiithfol  Grifaths." 


Mx.  Langford  had  in  the  mean  time 
seated  himself  in  his  study,  and  after  a 
little  hesitation  had  opened  the  ill-folded 
missive,  and  thus  had  read : 

"HoNOUBBD  Sib, — May  I  make  bold 
to  address  you?  because,  imprimis, — ^my 
dear  young  master,  to  my  certain  know- 
ledge, has  written  to  you  many  letters. 
But  since  that  one  which  came  to  him 
somewhere  upon  the  latter  end  of  August, 
he  does  not  seem  to  have  had  the  heart 
to  write  again.  But  he  has  gone  on  droop- 
ing and  drooping,  till  the  dear  young 
mistress  and  I  do  not  know  well  what 
to   do   with  him.    Por   it  seems  all  as 

II  2 


t  aft  If  Us  bent  warn  IvoLen,  and 
at  yvnA,  as  aae  maj  i 


J 


"  I  aa  m  hofies,  ar,  ytm  vill  ecease 
( I  an  taking  leare  to  use ;  In 
9m.TtxjBaA  a&aid,  tram  little  tMng 
Inre  onriieard.  .  .  .  Tod  kncnr,  I  h( 
sir,  tliat  I  am  not  hy  natnie 
or  a  kcTfaale-listc^ier  ^ 
loves,  as  I  do,  a  dear  van 
,  some  vaf  one  caa't  h^  bax 
cue's  eves  aN>ut  'em,  or  I  should 
one">  ears,  —  and  so,  if  I  may  take 
liV>f^1y  to  express  mr  opinion,  all 
rea5fin  wliy  my  fine  youn?  master,  u 
Teas,  yiiu  know,  such  a  Iwld-spiritcd  yoi 
man.  i*  all  «i  chan^^  drooping,  i 
■nithered  like  is,  honoured  sir,  lliat  soi 
thini:  is  amiss  U't^^een  hiin  and  y 
And  he  can't  cret  over  it,  and  that's 
truth. 

"  Then?  was  a  sometliing  in  that  Aug 
letter — and  oh.  Mr.  Langford,  sir!  w 
could  it  Ik'  r—l  am  sure,  ii'  you  co 
he  here,  it  noidd  i^o  to  your  very  lie 
to  see  hoiv  he's  taken  it  to  his'u.  J 
you'd  write  him   n   kind,  fathcrlv  line 
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SO,  I  am  sure  you  would,  sir,  to  cheer 
him  up  a  bit.  For,  truth  to  tell,  Mr. 
Edwin  loves  you  very  much  indeed,  sir; 
and  your  displeasure  goes,  and  always  has, 
very  sore  with  him.  What  he  has  ever 
done  to  deserve  it,  hang  me  whether  I 
or  any  one  else  can  tell !  save,  to  be  sure, 
in  the  gamekeeper's  affair,  and  he  meant 
it  for  the  best,  Mr.  Langford,  indeed  he 
did — make  yourself  sure  of  it. 

"  And  now,  honoured  sir,  without  farther 
prefaces,  these  lines  is  to  tell  you  that  I 
thinks  very  badly  of  my  young  master,  for 
he  pines  like ;  and  it's  a  bad  thing  when  a 
young  man  takes  to  pine.  As  the  old 
butler  here  Aras  a-saying,  only  yesterday, 
shaking  his  head,  and  teUing  as  how  he 
didn't  like  it,  and  couldn't  understand  it. 
And  I  made  bold  to  speak  with  Mr. 
O'Ferrol,  who's  horse-leech  and  apothe- 
cary here,  and  comes  up  to  the  Castle  now 
and  then ;  and  he  says,  says  he, — it's  his 
very  words,  sir,  as  near  as  I  can  call  them 
to  mind, — *  I'd  have  you  look  sharp  after 
the  young  master,'  says  he,  *  Thomas,  for 
sure  as  you're  alive,  he's  in  a  bad  way. 
He's  got  something  preying  on  liis  heart ;' 


faii]  w^  -wioA  1  QMi't  jasdy  m 

*«i^l^  wr  woukr,*  a^  tie, '  whii 
»:^*ca  vnaac  lidy  iiar  Ira  wife,  and 
JBO  aU  Oaa~  1  Adu\  woe  n^  var  iol 
%KB  Aawa.  a  Mmfldng  (m  his  boart- 
ir  voc  daii~^  dmHMBt  tiicsii  as  li 
^%  aid  9a  «  at  V  ^Mk  «  ^  fl 

4hA  3lr— ai  ■»  iC|f  .InfS  tin 

«Ttw»r  Par,  if  lie  iIoe'i  be  roin^  fast 
!  TiJ<t-fmt;^-'  iras  ii  r  I  can't  make 
ft'  :iM  ^frrr^  ■  Tw^fr  nua  Monran  OT 
ji^wi..  siiv?  hf..  'And  ihew's  onlr 
0/vT  nrr  of  xhw  samtv'  Ih'  says, 
ya>:  *  rhf  an'  liiKraci.  wbidj  a  imri 

■  Ant  sTi^  litmmniM  sir,  prpsentins 
)»un'iut  duty  K'  }J1.  and  b^ioir  it 
TH'insE  T.-ic:  hmi.Tiir "j.  »-,iirsliip  to  Tnke  i 
Hvc  imis  mir  yoLc  mnsideratirin,  an 
v~fte  -wrhttS    t   ci'inif.Trnnir   to    Ttmr 


•■  J  rrtnrnsii. 
*  Ynar  ^^-lirtiwr-!  s(tt-mji  to  ci^mmau 
"Tbomas  Axplk 
*■!*-&  If  saxikfs  mc,  if  it  is  no; 
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great  a  liberty  to  take,  that  if  you  should 
see  fit  to  ask  him  and  my  beautiful  young; 
lady  to  pay  a  visit  to  Ravaiscliffe,  native 
air  might  set  all  right.  I  shall  nevet 
forget  the  tone  in  which  he  said  but  last 
night,  when  I  was  a  talking  and  saying, 
as  how  Ravenscliffe  air  was  the  thing  for 
him,  ^  I  shall  never  see  Ravensdiffe  again,, 
Thomas,  in  this  life/  It  brought  the 
tears  to  my  eyes,  through  I  don*t  know 
what  in  the  way  he  said  this," 


How  far  Randal  might  or  might  not 
be  touched  by  this  simple  letter  remained 
a  secret  between  himself  and  his  own 
heart.  He  suffered  no  sign  of  relenting 
to  escape  him,  after  he  had  received  it^ 
yet  the  paleness  of  his  cheek,  his  red  and 
gloomy  eye,  and  the  restlessness  with 
which  he  wandered  &om  one  place  ta 
another  —  now  under  the  raven's-tree,. 
which  for  years  he  had  not  been  known 
to  visit — ^now  up  and  down  the  path  by 
the  river, — showed  that  some  secret  but 
desperate  struggle  was  going  on  withm. 
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There  was,  indeed.  His  affection  foi 
son,  all  his  tender  recollections  of' 
ever,  ever  loved  mother,  only  eta 
rating  tlie  bitterness  of  the  idea,  that  I 
by  son  and  mother  he  had  been  i 
betrayed,  and  in  the  same  cruel  wa 
The  fealty  of  the  heart  —  affections, 
•waimer  than  those  ever  bestowed  a 
him  —  being  given  to  his  eaiemy, — 
insulting,  detested  enemy. 

Day  passed  over  day  in  this  stiifl 
feelings;  but,  alas  I  ;is  llio  Imnrs  fli.^ 
on,  it  secmt'tl  as  if  wliat  was  <.ii]\  lei 
kijid  and  hmnan  in  his  huai-t  passed  a 
with  them.  His  resentment  scenieci 
detipcn,  his  bitter  sense  of  iiijury 
darkcn  all  bis  softer  fwliiiLr'-. 

Better  would  it  have  been  to  lot 
feelings  take  words,  and  cxbaust  th 
selves  \vitb  then*  own  violence,  than  1 
smouldmng  in  secret  to  consume  all 
was  yet  left  of  good  in  bis  Iieart.  Ilai 
Langfoi'd,  bowever,  remained  inexor; 
silent.  And  it  is  certain,  also,  tbat 
sence,  the  fatal  foe  to  good  imderstand 
and  the  length  of  time  that  bad  1 
spent    in    the    indulgence    of    tlie    i 
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Tinjustifiable  feelings,  had  greatly  tended 
to  harden  him. 

He  was  able  to  persuade  himself  that 
the  letter  of  good  Thomas  was  probably 
a  very  exaggerated  representation  of  the 
true  state  of  the  case,  till  by  degrees  the 
uneasiness  which  had  at  first  arisen  at  the 
account  of  his  son's  health,  and  appre- 
hension as  to  the  eflFect  which  the  un- 
qualified sentence  of  disinheritance  he  had 
passed,  might  have  produced,  died  away. 

He  had  trembled  when  first  he  read 
the  simple  account  of  its  effect  upon  a 
character  so  susceptible  as  that  of  Edwin 
thus  deprived  of  his  birthright,  and  ren- 
dered henceforward  an  alien  and  a  stranger 
in  his  father's  house,  and  he  had  shud- 
dered at  the  unnatural  severity  of  his 
proceeding.  But  these  better  feelings  were 
transient,  those  more  habitually  indulged 
got  the  mastery ;  and,  above  all,  that  vile 
one  of  suspicion,  which  led  him  altogether 
to  overlook  the  simplicity  and  artlessness 
visible  in  -every  word  of  the  young  maa's 
narration,  and  to  look  upon  it  all  as  but 
an  attempt  to  play  upon  his  feelings. 
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before,  in  the  hand  of  Thomas  Anderson^ 
and  ran  thus : 

Thomas  Anderson  to  Mr.  Langford. 

"  Honoured  Sir,  —  I  feared,  and  I 
hoped  as  how  you  had  not  got  my  last; 
for  if  your  honour  did  get  my  last,  and 
saw  not  fit  to  write  a  comforting  line  to 
my  poor  young  master,  I  doubt  it  will  go 
very  sorely  with  your  father's  heart  now. 

"  Sir,  my  young  master  got  no  better, 
as  how  should  he  ?  but  worse  and  worse ; 
aad  at  last,  honoured  8ir,-for  same  way 
or  other  poor  servants  learn  everything 
I  think  as  happens  in  the  family, — it 
comes  to  my  ears  what  was  the  matter; 
and  as  how  my  dear  blessed  young  master 
was — diamherited.  I  did  not  wonder  after 
that  tm  his  pale  looks  and  loss  of 
appetite. 

"  Not  that  he  ever  was  greedy  or  covet- 
ous of  worldly  gain,  poor  young  nian,| — 
vtefvec  heart  purer  from  such.  Noble  and 
generous  as  the  open  day  was  he,  and 
never  had  anything  but  others  must  share. 
But,  sir,  the  estate  ! — The  fine  old  family 
estate  of  Bavenscliffe,  and  the  farms,  and 
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the  woods,  and  the  house  of  his  & 
and  the  old  gray  tower,  and  the  n 
tree, — you  know,  sir,  he  had  loved 
tilings  like  friends  from  a  boy  upi 
and  always  had  been  used  and  told,  I 
mere  babby  in  Ibe  cradle,  as  one  ma 
that  these  were  in  time's  course  to  si 
to  him,  as  they  had  done  to  liis  hon 
ihlher  before  him,  when  bis  hoD 
lather — Mr.  Edwin's  grandfather,  I  ni 
was  l^d  in  his  araTe,  going  the  mqr 
livint:. 

"  And  it  cau'l  he,  sir,  it's  m 
nature.  AVhen  a  young  man's  min 
h(*iirt  have  been  reared  in  these  Ilii 
frrown  together  from  lus  long  clothe 
iii:iy  say, — why  they  get  to  be  a  p 
liis  life — a  part  of  liiiaself — a  ]mrt  ( 
mind— a  portion  of  his  heart  ;— ani 
can't,  sir,  no  you  can't — ^'Spccially  in 
a  ]o\"ing,  cleaving  nature  as  was 
Edwin's, — you  can't  rend  them  as^ 
but  you  let  out  the  life  too, — you 
indeed,  sir.  It's  AWth  the  tears 
ping  fast  upon  the  paper  that  I  wri' 
for,  next  to  my  dear  youn?  maste: 
la's  "ica-i;,  dear,  sweet  pretty  mistresi 
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heart  bleeds  for  you,  honoured  sir,  and  for 
your  torn  heart  when  you  know  all. 

"I  hoped  my  young  lady,  his  sweet,, 
sweet  wife,  and  the  prospect  of  a  little 
one,  which  there  is,  would  rouse  and  com- 
fort him;  but  someway  things  in  this- 
world  don*t  always  justly  produce  the 
eflEects  as  we  expect  from  them.  And  far 
from  the  sight  of  my  young  lady  being  a 
comforter,  as  it  should  have  been,  to  think 
of  her  only  seemed  to  make  his  sorrow  as 
regarded  you  and  Bavenscliflfe  the  harder 
to  bear. 

"  IVe  seen  her, — ^for  whilst  he  was  ill  I 
was  so  much  about  him,  that  I  heard  and 
saw  more  than  others, — ^and  I  only  make 
bold  to  tell  it  to  you,  sir,  because  I  know 
it  must  interest  you ;  but  all  these  things 
are  holy  secrets  with  me  for  every  one  in 
the  world  besides,  believe  me,  sir,  upon 
my  honour  true. 

"  IVe  seen  that  sweet  yoxmg  lady  sitting 
by  him  hours  and  hours  when  he  has  been 
in  his  low  moods,  taking  his  hand  and 
keeping  pressing  it,  and  smiling  so  sweetly 
in  his  face,  and  trying  to  comfort  him,  and 
saying, — *  My  dear  Edwin — how  can  you> 
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my  own  Edwin  ? — Sure  it  is  notiiia 
world's  goods  after  all,  and  what  art 
to  the  treasure  of  the  heart  ? — Sure 
our  love  better  than  houses  and  lands 
both  ?  I  am  certain  it  is  to  me, — wi 
not  let  it  be  so  to  you  ?  Hard  it  is. 
don't  think  I  do  not  fe^  it  for  yon — \ 

"  *  I  liave  ruined  you,  my  ange) 
what  will  your  father  say  ?  Remo 
conscience  is  added  to  my  sense  d 
cruelty  of  a  fathOT  whom  I  have  ever- 
and  honoured  beyond  ox|ircssian. 
^vrong',  I  (lid  wrong;  by  Lord  Fevma' 
yoiu"  high  and  honourable  father.  Hi 
despise  me,  and  I  deserve  to  be  desj 
and  to  ray  si-lfish,  short-sig-iited  pass 
have  ,>;aci'ificod  liis  daughter  and  liir 
— trusting  nu'  as  lie  did,  tool — oh,  G 
dine  I  Geraldine! '  Something  of  this 
I  don't  exactly  know  what,  «fuek  h\ 
in  this  way. 

"But  when  it  WLis  known  that  my  ) 
young  lady  was  about  to  present  him 
a  little  one, — a  prospect,  we  all  h 
would  restore  his  spirits — all  young 
are  pleased  with  expectation  of  an 
— then  he  got  rapidly  worse. 
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*^After  that,  he  took  on  dreadfully  when 
he  was  alone,  as  I  had  occasion  by  acci- 
dent to  find  out,  though  he  strove  more 
than  he  had  done  before  to  keep  up  a 
cheerfdller  face  before  my  young  lady. 
But  it  would  not  do.  IVe  seen  him,  when 
IVe  been  waiting  behind  her  chair,  oppo- 
site to  him  at  dinner,  look  up  across  the 
table  suddenly  at  her,  and  then  turn  pale 
as  ashes,  as  if  he  went  sick  at  once,  and 
lay  down  his  knife  and  fork ;  and,  for  love 
or  money,  not  be  persuaded  to  swallow 
one  morsel  more. 

"  And  so  it  went  on  day  by  day ;  and 
some  way,  when  one  sees  a  person  every 
day,  one  does  not  seem  aware  how  they  get 
worse  and  worse  by  degrees.  One  so  loves 
to  flatter  oneself,  I  suppose,  that  they  are 
doing  a  little  better.  And  Lord  Ferma- 
nagh has  been  away  all  this  time, — never 
once  home  since  the  wedding. 

"Well,  sir,  I  seem  to  lose  myself;  I 
crave  your  pardon  for  my  poor  way  of 
writing;  but  at  last,  jfrom  weaker  to 
weaker,  he  took  to  his  bed.  And  he  did 
not  lie  long,  sir,  there,  for  he  had  kept 
up  as  well  as  he  could.     But  it  was  a 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 

Glimmer  as  funereal  lamps 
Amid  the  chills  and  damps 
Of  the  vast  plain  where  death  encamps. 

Longfellow. 

Your  son  is  dead!  yes,  your  son  is 
dead!  In  the  pride  and  hardness  of 
your  implacable  heart,  you  have  killed 
him. 

Yes,  he  is  dead ;  and  death  is  a  terrible 
thing.  In  the  grave  all  is  buried;  in 
the  grave  all  is  silent.  There  comes  no 
echo  from  the  grave. 

Yes ;  bow  down  your  humbled,  hoary 
head,  and  weep,  weep,  weep;  but  you 
weep  in  vain.  Your  tears  cannot  reach 
hinri ;  your  too  late  remorsc  cannot  atone 
to  him.  He  hears  not  your  groans;  he 
knows  not  of  your  late  repentance.    Too 

VOL.    III.  X 
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of  a  fellow-creature ;  and  to  that  fiend, 
your  hatred,  have  sacrificed  your  son — 
your  boy.     Such  a  son !     Such  a  boy ! 

But  it  is  too  late  now — ^the  sentence  has 
passed  now.  The  irreversible  doom  is 
gone  forth.  He  is  gone  "where  the 
wicked  cease  firom  troubling,  and  the  weary 
are  at  rest ;"  he  is  gone  to  God !  The  veil 
of  the  flesh  has  burst  asunder,  and  he  is 
gone  to  his  Creator — and  you ! — ^miserable, 
miserable  man,  you  remain  in  the  outer, 
utter  darkness. 

Oh !  weeping  and  gnashing  of  teeth  is 
there ! 


No  one  felt  for  him — ^no  one  understood 
his  deep  misery  but  Emma;  for  he  was 
jealous  of  his  misery.  It  was  to  him  a 
sacred,  hallowed  thing ;  he  could  not  en- 
dure to  pollute  his  sincere  but  most  bitter 
tears  with  the  conventional  sympathies  of 
sighs  and  sables.  Buried  in  his  study,  or 
walking  far  away  from  all  in  his  deep 
silent  woods,  so  the  wretched  father  passed 
his  days.  He  avoided  his  family ;  he 
refdsed  to  join  in  the  usual  meals;  he 
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justice,   and  for  nierey.     He  would  not 

hear  her  then.  He  had  spumed  her 
away  in  a  rage  then;  but  all  was 
changed  now.  His  son  was  dead — ^the 
dear,  the  loved  offender  —  the  object  of 
such  jealous  heart-burning  and  stem  con- 
demnation,  was  no  more;  he  could  not 
offend  again;    he  was  ^ent  and    dead. 

And  he  remembered  what  Emma  had 
said  and  done;  and  now  when  she  knocked 
gently  at  his  study-door,  and  he  asked 
sternly  who  was  thwe,  and  she  answered, 
in  her  kind,  meUow  voice — "  Emma,"  he 
rose  and  opened  it,  and  did  that,  which 
never  siace  he  had  been  a  father  he  had 
yet  done,  unclosed  his  arms  to  his  child, 
and  clasped  her  to  his  heart. 

Yes>  Gk>d  is  very  merciftil!  Rarely, 
indeed,  does  He  leave  even  the  worst  of 
us,  bereaved  of  all.  Rarely  doei*  he 
leave  the  vilest  criminal  utterly  deserted, 
and  alone ;  and  where  there  is  a  mixture 
of  qualities^ — ^vestiges  of  a  better  nature 
yet  to  be  traced— oh.  He  is  a  Father  and 
a  Saviour  where  there  is  no  other  Father, 
no  other  Saviour.  He  breaks  not  the 
bruised  reed,   quenches  not  the  smoking 
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maker,  no  yielder  to  useless  regrets  or 
exaggerated  emotions,  but  a  sincere  and 
earnest  wrestler  with  herself  and  her  own 
passions,  whether  of  sorrow  or  of  joy — 
a  wholesome  child  of  daily  life,  and  daily 
goodness,  exertion,  and  care — spoke —  not 
like  a  heroine  in  a  tragic  romance,  but 
like  a  tender,  loving  child,  and  girl  as 
she  was,  and  said — will  you  call  it 
bathos  ? — 

'  "  Dear  papa  I  dinner  is  ready ;  do  come, 
and  try  to  eat  a  little  dinner." 

"  I  cannot  eat  anything,  Emma ;  do  not 
ask  me ;  food  would  not  do  for  me  just 
now.  Go  to  your  own  dinner,  child ;  and 
when  it  is  oyer,  come  again  and  sit  a  little 
with  me — ^will  you,  Emma  ?" 

"  Let  me  stay  now.  Won't  you  let  me 
stay  now  ?  I  don't  want  any  dinner,"  said 
Emma. 

"  No,  my  dear ;  go  to  table,  and  when 
it  is  over,  come  again." 

She  simply  took  his  hand,  and  touched 
it  with  her  lips,  and  instantly  left  the 
room. 

She  went  at  once  to  dinner.  Her 
mother  and  Priest  were  there,  with  long- 
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could  you  fancy  ? — ^My  dear  boy,  you  will 
make  yourself  quite  ilL" 

Emma  had  already  left  the  room.  The 
silver  saucepan  was  rung  for,  and  brought ; 
and  the  mother  and  son  comforted  them- 
selves, as  well  as  they  could,  with  a  little 
warm  potation,  under  the  grief  they  felt 
themselves  obliged  to  display. 

Emma  returned  to  her  fath^.  She 
found  him  more  composed.  He  was  wait- 
ing up  and  down  his  study,  so  she  went 
and  put  her  arm  through  his,  and  spoke 
not  one  word ;  but  kept  'waUdng-  up  and 
down — up  and  down  with  him;  and  he 
understood  her  sympathy,  and  every  now 
and  then  gently  pressed  her  arm  to  his 
side;  And  so  th^  kept  walking  up  and 
down  I  know  not  how  long,  and  then  the 
evening  b^an  tO'  dose  in.;,  and  EmTna 
gently  let  go  her  father' is  arm,  and  drew 
the  curtains  over  hi&  windows ;  for  it  looked 
so  black  and  dreary  out  of  doors ;  and  then 
she  lighted  the  fire,  which  was  laid  within 
the  grate,  and  the  two  candles  upon  the 
mantel-piece.  Her  father,  meanwhile, 
having  seated  himself  in  hia  arm-chair, 
seemed  to  watch  with  something  Kke  in- 


bread  and  bul 
sented  it  to  hi 
matter  of  cours 
He  swallowe 
you,  Emma ;" 
when  she  offisn 
she  set  it  dov 
chair  near  the 
the  fuel  a  little 
it ;  and  then  sk 
put  that  little 
and  he  watchet 
alone;  and  yet 
to  utter  a  won 
ness  of  being  sil 
over  the  soul 
awful  first  day 
As  he  took  uj 
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and  to  his  own  chamber,  which  had  many 
years  been  a  solitary  one,  locked  his  door,, 
and  passed  that  night.     How? 


Time  presses,  and  space  is  exhausted, 
and  I  must  hurry  to  the  conclusion  of 
this  history  of  the  strivings  and  strugglings 
of  undisciplined  and  misdirected  feelings. 
Acute  sensibilities,  which  should  have 
impelled  to  the  noblest  virtues,  fatally 
perverted  to  prove  the  source  of  such 
dreadful  wrong. 

There  are  periods  in  many  a  man^s  life, 
when  events  crowd  one  upon  another  with 
astonishing  rapidity.  Death  follows  death 
with  fearful  speed.  Times  when  a  man 
looks  awe-struck  round  the  hearth,  so 
lately  crowded  with  happy  &ces,  and  be- 
holds a  desert ! 

"And  how  many  children  have  I  left?'* 
was  the  fearful  question  of  the  heart-struck 
father,  when  the  cruel  scourge  of  putrid 
scarlet  fever  had  swept  through  his  nm'- 
sery. 

One  sometimes,  in  glancing  over  the 
obituary  of  a  newspaper,  starts  to  see  one* 


Randal  Langfo 
opposite  to  each 
large  drawing-roo 
the  deepest  moon 
two  of  the  name 
in  the  honsoi  TI 
thefVy  and  the  i 
hoth  dead,  and  tl 
this  very  momiiif 
It  was  awfiill 
And  &ther  i 
sat  opposite  t< 
almost  like  the  e 
white,  ashy  pale, 
it  is  said  thost 
through  that  &t 
than  any  death— 
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the  preceding  iortidght  —  Six  days,  say 
rather — for  the  fever  had  been  as  rapid 
as  it  had  been  violent  in  its  effisots.  Three 
or  four  days  only,  and  Priest  and  Ms 
mother  were  both  dead. 

Tlie  house  was  profoundly  quiet;  the 
very  servants  stole  about  like  ghosts. 
Horror  was  written  in  every  face.  The 
state  of  the  dead  under  the  frightful 
visitation  of  putrid  scarlet  .fever  had 
rendered  a  speedy  funereal  a  matter  of 
absolute  necessity.  The  whole  had  passed 
over  like  the  blast  of  the  simoon  in  the 
desert, — and  it  was  over ! 

Yes,  they  are  aU  gone;  both  your 
sons  are  now  ^one — ^the  wronged  and  the 
favoured — the  disinherited  and  the  ap- 
pointed heir.  And  now  before  you  is 
seated  the  last  of  your  house — ^a  woman ; 
and  with  her  the  long-descended  name 
of  Langford  shaU  be  extinguished,  and 
the  dearly-prized  inheritance  pass  away. 

"  Emma,"  Randal  said,  after  they  had 
sat  in  this  dreary  silence  some  time — 
"Erajna,  you  are  now  the  sole  repre- 
sentative of  this  time-honoured  family. 
You  are  the  heir,  in  the  place  of  your 


dim  ?  It  is  n 
sometimes  -wis 
that  the  true 
■guished. — ^Thai 
pretty,,  foncdfuj 
I  suppose." 

"Dear  papi 
fearful  day  foi 
now  you  will  1 
be  better,"  sa 
nearer  to  his, 
fully  and  afiTect 
to  brighten  th 
warm  the  ch 
from  her  own  f 

There  was  a 
laright  for  her 
a  loving,  grat 
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as  was  her  cheek — clouded  over  as  she 
looked,  her  dark  complexion  cast  into 
deepest  shadow  by  the  sable  dress  she 
wore,  and  which  was  not  relieved  by  the 
slightest  particle  of  white, — her  eyes,  those 
speaking,  honest  eyes,  shone  bright  and 
lustrous  still,  and  upon  her  mouth  was  a 
smile  like  that  of  a  pitying  seraph. 

"  Tou  will  be  better,  dearest  papa ;  the 
worst  is  over." 

"Tes,  Emma,  quite  over — ^irrevocably 
over.  Time,  it  is  said,  helps  every  one  in 
such  cases,  but  I  feel  that  he  will  forget 
to  help  me.'* 

"  It  is  not,  indeed,"  she  said,  Mteringly, 
"  a  case  for  Time — I  did  not  mean  Time 
— ^There  are  wounds  too  deep  to  be  healed 
by  Time." 

"  You  trust  in  God !  "  he  said,  rather 
harshly ;  "  it  is  well  for  yot^." 

"  I  do  trust  in  Grod  1  "  she  answered, 
fervently;  "We  must  all  trust  in  Him; 
and  that  it  is,  dear,  dear  father,  which 
must,  and  will  be  yom*  comfort  at  last." 

"I  have  a  pretty  heart  to  carry  before 
your  God,"  said  he  with  bitterness;  "your 
Saviour  taught  us  to " 


many  good  peoj 
mucli  shocked,- 
help  being  slioc 
pains  to  hide 
father's  heart  v 
all  those  ideas 
of  her  own  exist 
to  gather  grape 
&om  the  wild  w 

The  task  she 
required  circun 
she  would  aocoi 
and  trust  —  bc 
accomplish  it. 
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"I  believe," 
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xmknawn  to  me.  I  have  heard  it  in  its 
turn  at  chiirch,  and  I  have  often  reflected 
upon  it. — ^To  me  it  appears  as  difficult-r-as 
out  of  nature— as  tax  beyond  the  powers 
of  humanity  to  effect  it — ^as  to  op^i  the 
eyes  of  him  who  was  bom  blind." 

She  was  silmt,  she  knew  not  exactly 
what  to  say  next. 

**  I  am  a  heart-broken  man,  aged  before 
my  time ;  chastened — ^I  hope,  amended  in 
many  things,  I  would  fain  beUeve.  But 
one  feeling  remains  unalterable.  It  has 
attended  me  through  life;  it  will  soothe 
or  scatter  thorns  upon  my  pillow  when 
I  die  .  •  •  Say  no  more  about  it.  You 
are  a  good  girl,  Emma,  a  courageous  girl, 
and  you  intend  well,  but  in  pursuing 
this  good  intention,"  lowering  his  voice, 
and  his  face  assuming  an  almost  terrific 
eiqpression,  "  beware  how  you  trench  upon 
one  subject.  Beard  the  lion  in  his  fury 
if  you  will,  but  not  your  father,  under 
the  frenzy  of  one  thought." 

They  were  each  of  them  silent  for  some 
time  after  this,  but  the  outburst  of  feeling 
seemed  to  have  done  him  some  good,  the 
deep  cloud  on  his  countenance  lifted  a 
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her  head. 

"  Eumin,  I  r 
sole  heir  of  Rj 
sessed  coUaters 
bare  sacrificed 
of  a  name,  for  '. 
are  a  brare  an 
but  I  bare  i 
Bavenscliffe  is 
long— or  my  pi 
before  you  wfl. 
into  possession.' 

"Father,  we 
another  day.  1 
to  talk  over  i 
empty,  vain,  & 
the  terrible  real 
me — it  is  nninfn 
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"Where  is  the  newspaper?  Yes,  read 
me  last  night's  debate;  I  have  heard 
nothing  lately,  and  yet  the  world  moves 
rapidly  forwards — ^And  what  news  of  those 
demons  of  the  Convention?  And  what 
of " 

"  The  Irish  rebellion,"  he  was  going  to 
say,  but  it  seemed  as  if  even  to  articulate 
the  mere  name  of  Ireland  was  repugnant 
to  his  feelings. 

"I  will  read  the  papers  for  the  last 
week  consecutively,  and  then  we  shall 
be  mt  courant  as  to  wliat  is  going  on," 
she  said,  striving  to  rally  her  spirits. 
Wise  as  a  serpent  and  harmless  as  a 
dove,  was  the  clever  and  generous-hearted 
girl. 
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At  the  time  of  ] 
had  Avritten  to  GeraJ 
warm-hearted,  I'rai] 
bearing  the  assiu-aut 
and  friendship,  am 
took  in  herself,  and 
still  lying  in  the 
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Oeraldine  gave  birth  to  a  son.  Her  let- 
ters after  that  became  still  more  and  more 
confidential,  and  were  still  more  and  more 
pervaded  with  anxiety  and  sadness;  for 
events  in  Ireland  were  beginning  to  as- 
sume the  most  alarming  aspect.  Lord 
Fermanagh  did  not  return,  and  the  poor, 
young,  deserted  mother  was  left  to  the 
lonely  solitude  of  his  castle,  in  company 
only  with  her  aunt  and  Mr.  Sullivan. 

Emma  had  soon  beeome  deeply  inte- 
rested fbr  them  all ;  but  her  interests  were 
still  more  engaged  for  her  Mher,  whose 
agonies  of  mind — what  between  remorse 
at  his  own  severity,  and  that  imdying 
enmity  against  Lord  Fermanagh,  which 
every  melancholy  event,  as  it  occurred, 
seemed  only  to  increase — were  terrible. 

From  the  time  the  infant  son  of  Edwin 
had  been  bom,  his  fate  had  become  a  new 
subject  of  interest  and  anxiety  to  Emma. 
According  to  all  the  ideas  of  justice  in 
families  where  the  rights  of  primogeniture 
have  been  for  generations  maintamed,  this 
infant  was  the  rightful  heir  of  Bavenscliffe. 
But  this  subject,  like  almost  every  other 
which  concerned  this  divided  family,  raised 
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a  very  painful  conta 
feelings  and  duties. 

Her  brother  ha 
&ther*s  heir.  She  k 
wrongly  or  rightly 
to  the  idea  of  seein 
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for  the  sake  of  an  ■ 
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upon  the  indefeasil 
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she  had  mom-ned  so 
fered  by  Edwin  liira 
ninth  because  he  av 
but  because  lie  by  hi: 
deserved  to  inherit 
Mf^\\cV  Ww  accident  ( 
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entitle  him ;  and  in  these  she  had,  to  her 
grief,  seen  him  artfully  supplanted  by 
another.  Supplanted  was  the  word  which 
would  run  in  her  mind.  She  tried  to  view 
it  otherwise,  to  hope  it  was  otherwise, — 
that  her  eyes  were  jaundiced  by  prejudice, 
but  she  could  not  shake  off  the  painful 
idea. 

But  now  Edwin  was  no  more ;  and  in 
liis  place  stood  a  little  unborn  infant.  So 
long  as  the  sex  of  that  infant  remained 
undetermined,  Priest,  under  every  con- 
sideration, was  certainly  the  heir;  and 
even  when  a  son  was  bom, — a  stranger  to 
them  all, — ^not  only  the  child  of  a  stranger, 
but  the  direct  descendant  of  one  who  had 
proved  himself  her  father's  bitterest  foe, — 
was  it  likely,  was  it  to  be  hoped,  was  it 
even  to  be  endeavom*ed,  that  Priest  should 
be  called  upon  to  relinquish  the  succession 
in  his  favour.  Still  less  that  Kandal  Lang- 
ford  should,  for  the  sake  of  the  alien  infant, 
alter  those  dispositions  which  all  his  secret 
partiality  for  liis  own  admirable  son  had 
not  prevented  him  from  making  ?  But 
now  Priest,  and  his  mother  had  been  sud- 
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denly  swept  away, 
remained. 

That  her  father 
much  of  that  mto 
his  nature  to  feel  w 
excited,  she  knew; 
he  took  consideraU 
ing  upon  her  as  his 
Even  that  pride  of 
descent,  for  so  ma 
of  his  house,  seeme 
to  nifoet  him.  Hi; 
natiire,  perhaps,  to 
terest  upon  such  an 

Tlic  mortification 
at  ha^'in^  to  besto 
succeeded  hy  a  nia 
spiscd,  as  he  did  ! 
have  ])een  suilicient 
self-grntidation  upoi 
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made  very  happy  by  the  knowledge  that 
she  was  able  to  excite  such  feelings,  but 
this  did  not  alter  her  purpose.  Her  head 
was  clear  and  her  heart  disinterestedness 
itself »  She  was  perfectly  single-minded; 
the  objects  before  her  lay  distinctly  de- 
finedy  and  her  purpose  once  decided  upon 
was  not  to  be  slightly  changed.  She  was, 
moreover,  endowed  with  that  rare  and 
predoua  appendage  to  ardent  characters, 
undevlating  patience  and  unhalting  per- 
sevefance  in  the  pursuit  of  her  object. 
Bare  and  most  precious  qualities  they  may 
in  truth  be  called^  when  united,  to  so 
much  purity  of  intention;  such  absolute 
and  generous  disregard  of  selfish  con- 
siderations;  such  simple  straightforward 
endeavour  after  the  just  and  the  right,  as 
actuated  this  fine  girL 

Two  objects,  to  her  of  the  deepest  in- 
terest, she  had  in  view — ^the  first,  late  as 
it  was,  to  right  Edwin  in  his  child,  though 
at  the  sacrifice  of  all  those  woridly  dis- 
tinctions which  were,  now  her  own ; — the 
second — ^upon  which  she  dwelt  with  even 
greater  anxiety — ^to  heal  the  cruel  wounds 
of  her  father's  heart,  poisoning  every  hour 
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of  his  esistence,  1; 
and  nobler  sentime 
forgive  and  be  ret 
sary. 

Forgiveness ! — ^1 
nificajit  of  a  virtue 
to  the  heroic  age* 
upon  the  very  fra 
the  new. 

Forgiveness !  — 
■without  forgivenea 
of  even-  (^tlier  k: 
Oil :  could  slie  1 
honi-t  to  this,— wl 
intUiences  i\ciutd 
liki'  the  rich  ointm 
— setting  free  the  t 
si.1  iiiiiij  dried  lip, 
Lnnirl'ord  lliat  wh: 
lier  he  oiiirht  ever 

Till"  f:miily  even 
eaoli  other  with  so 
iiidi'd  her  irenero 
ri'-iKH'l  ;  ihe  chai 
at  ihis  iimiiient 
world,   f^ivoiirrd  h 
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But  the  relation  of  what  ensued 
must  be  proceeded  \\dth.  It  will  be 
necessarily  brief — ^for  time  presses,  space 
contracts,  and  the  energy  of  the  narrator 
is  failing. 


Mr.  Langford  and  his  daughter  had 
been  walking  over  the  estate  together. 
He  loved  to  have  Emma  in  his  company 
at  all  times,  but  more  particularly,  when 
going  over  and  inspecting  his  property; 
exactly  the  reverse  of  that  jealous  feel- 
ing which  liad  with  regard  to  his  sons 
made  him  reserved  in  his  communication, 
and  cautious  of  admitting  their  inter- 
ference. "With  them  he  seldom  volun- 
tarily discussed  any  question  relative  to 
the  management  either  of  his  estate  or 
fortune. 

As  regarded  his  daughter,  all  was 
changed.  It  seemed  as  if  he  could  never 
be  content  to  transact  even  the  smallest 
detail  of  business  without  Emma  taking  a 
share  in  it ;  and  every  point  of  importance 
he  talked  over  and  discussed  with  her  in 
the  most  open  and  confidential  manner. 
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He  seemed  to  take  pleasure  in  ol>servi 
with  his  own  eyes,  beforehand,  as  it  wq 
what  would  be  her  conduct  when  in  p 
session  of  power,  and  how  she  would  ad( 
the  eminent  position  in  which  he  intenfl 
to  place  her.  So,  he  encouraged  her 
interfere  in  every  way  in  the  managenu 
of  that  which  was  before  long  to  be  I 
own. 

It  was  some  time  before  Emma  Tentm 
to  intemipt  this  course  of  proceeding 
any  direct  allusion  to  the  subject  wi 
which  her  heart  was  full ;  but  tliis  d: 
after  the  long  walk  which  they  had  be 
taking  together,  about  tlie  property,  J 
Langford  more  pointedly  than  usual 
luded  to  the  succession  he  intended  for  In 

"  "When  I  am  gone,  Emma,"  ho  sa 
"and  evevj"tliing  here  is  yours,  then  .  . 

"  Papa,  I  have  very  long  ^risbed 
speak  to  you  upon  something  which  1 
hea\nly  at  my  heart,  but  I  have  be 
afraid  .  .  ." 

Ilis  conntcnnnci-'  elmngcd ;  his  c 
clouded  over.  A  sort  of  fear,  like  tl 
of  one  about  to  sufTer  intolerable  pa 
seemed  \o  scvlc  Uim.     He  said, — 
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<<  If  you  have  anything  of  importance  to 
conununicate,  Emma,  do  not  be  a&aid  to 
speak.  But  if  it  be  not  of  importance,  und 
of  great  importance — child !  do  not  stir 
up  the  embers  of  old  sorrows,^"  and  he 
almost  shuddered. 

"  God  forbid !  God  forbid !  I  should 
lightly  do  or  say  anything  that  could 
give  you  pain — dear — dear  papa;  but— I 
must — I  ought — and  time  presses.  What 
ought  to  be  done,  should  be  done  I  think 
as  quickly  as  one  can,  papa,"  sliding 
her  arm  into  his;  for  she  had  lately  lost 
all  fear  of  him  whom  every  one  else 
feared,  and  this  was  one  reason  perhaps 
why  he  loved  her  so.  "  Papa,  are  you 
aware  of  what  happened,  a  few  months 
ago?'* 

"  Yes — ^no— a  few  weeks  ago,  you  and 
I,  Emma,  were  left  here  alone;  I  have 
known  of  no  greater  events  since.  Of 
those  which  took  place  before,  Emma, — 
you  will  not  talk  to  me  now-r-Now !  nor 
ever.  Child,  child  !  you  will  never  allude 
to  those — ^for  I  think  you  love  me." 

He  said  this  with  much  emotion. 

Poor  Emma !   Her  heart  began  to  fail 
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her;  but  the  painful  subject  was  euW 
upon — ^better  have  done  with  it  at  oj 
"  Only  one  thing,  dear  papa.  One  qi 
tion  I  feel  I  ought — that  I  must — tha 
ought  to  ask.  I  do  not  know — I  thin] 
I  should  .  .  .  Did  my  mother — did  tl 
tell  you  ?  People  thought,  I  believe, 
child  would  die,  for  he  was  a  sic 
infant ;  and  so  perhaps  they  did  not 
you — but  I  think  you  ought  to- 
informed,  that  the  child  has  thrmnr  i 
livo^.  aud  is  a  tiiK-  ami  ht'iilrliy  lialiy." 

"  Til,'  fluid  :— vcs.  Y..U  c;i!iii..t  ^ 
\M>v  lliat  I  was  ii^tioraiit  uf  the  Iiii'tli 
the  child — I  Jicaril  it  was  a  puny  tlii 
and  would  iu  all  prolwliiHty  dii-.  Bu 
was  sick  of  the  very  name  of  death.  J 
uu  uiore  about  it.  Tlnl  child,  livins; 
dead,  is  nothing  to  me." 

"  Ah,  papa  !  " 

'"  Euiiiia  !   Kmiua  1     I     love    you — ; 
kunw    I    love    you.     How    can    you    t 
such    an    uui,'ciutous    advantage    of 
nllectionr  " 

"  Ituw  can  you  daiv  intrude  a  miIv 
\i\iitu    mi'  ;    wliicli     you     know    no    ut 
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living  creature  would  venture  in  the 
most  distant  manner  to  allude  to. — No> 
not  for  their  lives/' 

There  was  something  of  the  old  terror 
kindling  in  liis  eye,  as  he  spoke. 

"  Because  I  ought,'*  said  she  com*a- 
geously. 

*'  You  ought  not^''  said  he, — ^and  his 
voice  was  rising.  — "  You  ought  not  t 
There  is  cruelty — ^there  is  impiety — ^there 
is  a  rash  bra>dng  of  my  feelings,  which 
you  shall  not — ^you  ought  not  to  dare  .  .  " 

"  Papa,  forgive  me !  Pray — pray  for- 
give me!  Put  yourself  into  my  place. 
Think  of  me.  Would  you  ? — will  I  ? — No 
you  would  not,  and  I  wiU  not — suflfer  the 
helpless  and  the  innocent  to  be  wronged 
for  my  benefit." 

"  You  would  reject  this  proof  of  your 
father's  love  and  esteem,  then,  Emma? 
Very  well. — ^There  are  other  heirs  to  be 
found.  Do  not  think,  my  girl,  because — 
with  the  hasty  impetuosity  of  your  waim 
heart,  you  are  ready  to  fling  the  estate 
your  father  destined  for  you  away, — ^that 
as  a  necessary  consequence  the  inherit- 
ance must  devolve    upon   the    grandson 
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of  Marcus  Fiuroy.  Don't  foncy 
Emma.  So  be  at  rest,  and  say  no 
about  it — say  no  more  about  it." 

"  Bat,  papa — father — Edwin !  " 

**  Emma  mention  that  name  agaj 
you  and  I  are  strainers  for  erer.  i 
barbarous  child ! " 

The  heart  of  poor  Emma  now  waa 
ing  fast.  She  had  confided  too  fii 
found  in  her  power  thus  to  plea 
discarded  infant's  cause.  This  p 
att>.'mpt  was  uttr'riy  aljortivf.  Shi 
fifected  Utci'ally  nothing.  Tliere  an 
ractt?r,s,  she  i'oimd,  lik'j  tlie  ro< 
adamant  —  the  waves  may  beat  a; 
tiiem  for  ever  in  vain ;  not  the  sli< 
impression  can  he  made.  Slie  coult 
nuthinij:  more  tu  say,  and  lier  fi 
wliose  risins  passiun  seemed  now  i 
to  have  mastered  liim,  went  on  wit 
creasing  nildness, 

"  You  liave  uttered  that  name.- 
have  in  youi"  nnkindness  dared  t( 
tliose  embers  of  tlie  dreatiful  lire,  v 
never  altogetlier  sliimbcrina:,  is  slowl; 
siiminy  Lill-  away.  You  liave  pre 
the  ashes  of  the  dead,    l»y    givinij    t 
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-air  a  name  to  1)6  buried  in  everlasting 
silence.  Edwin  1  Edwin !  my  boy  !  my 
son!  My  loved  my  treasured  son!  You 
to  marry  into  the  family  of  my  most 
detested,  and  most  justly  detested,  enemy ! 
— You,  Edwin ! — You  to  enter  the  family 
of  the  man  I  abhorred  beyond  the  power 
of  language  to  express — to  take  his  child 
to  your  bosom,  and  make  her  the  part- 
ner of  your  fortunes  —  to  bring  her  and 
place  her  by  that  hearth  where  Eleanor 
Whamcliffe  once  sat  —  and  complete  the 
misery,  the  degradation,  aad  ruin  of  the 
man  whose  life  he  shipwrecked!  What, 
Edwin !  the  very  boy  —  the  very  son  ! 
Eleanor's,  my  Eleanor's,  son!  That  he 
should  do  this!  should  drive  this  barbed 
shaft  into  his  father's  breast !  And  that 
you,  Emma — you,  Emma !  you  whom  I 
loved  next — ^whom  I  had  learned  to  love, 
seared,  bumed-up  as  my  heart  had  been — 
you,  Emma !  to  come  and  probe  this  cruel 
wound,  and  rouse  these  maddening  fires ! 
You  to  do  it !  •  .  •  .  And  all  for  what  ? 
For  a  poor,  puling,  unknown  abortion,  a 
stranger  to  both  you  and  me!  whom 
neither  of  us  have  seen,  whom  we  neither 
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would  return  to  the  house.  But  after 
taking  a  few  steps  in  advance,  he  turned 
round,  and  coming  back  to  where  she 
stood  in  a  drooping  attitude,  the  picture 
of  disappointment  and  despondency,  with 
one  or  two  lai^  tears  falling  from  her 
eyes  upon  the  grass,  ''Emma,"  he  said, 
**you  are  a  brave  and  good  girl;  and  I 
sometimes  wish " 

"What!  what,  papa?"  she  cried,  seiz- 
ing his  arm  again,  and  looking  eagerly 
into  his  eyes* 

<^That  it  had  pleased  God  to  give  me 
a  different  heart !'' 


A  week  or  two  more  has  passed,  and 
now  Emma  is  upon  her  knees  before  her 
father. 

Kandal  Langford  is  sitting  in  the  usual 
arm-chair  in  his  study,  and  Emma,  every 
feature  straining,  her  fooe  glowing,  her  eyes 
glistening,  is  kneeling  at  his  feet,  and  em- 
bracing his  knees  in  a  sort  of  wild  passion 
of  entreaty,  is  crying  out  in  a  voice  almost 
inarticulate, — 

"Now,  now,  nowl   Or  never  1  never! 

z  2 


-     "^  r  ^  -    ^  •:•!     :"  Gt-i  to  srit 

7   ;r  r-^^  -T^rfrs^      Z  :■  -ave  hi*-  life 
-z-    .  -—    rvr^c  -rdr:     Oh.  C 

ITr  T^  ^z^i'r  TT.  u  faii  heart  at 
icji  ^le  ir-rL  rAr-ire  ai  once  sare 
^zoif^y  ie  "'•fm  d^wn,  s.nat<Acd  u 
iricj!:^^-  in  ii=  irms,  rfa-^ped  her  pai 
t:-^7  -j:  r^  tr^a^r,  a  d-xxl  of  tears 
:  ?r^  zr:cL  hi~  eyt>^  and  lie  cried 
-  F"^.  F-^.TT.A, — flv,  fly  I  and  save  lun 
Ttj  pissionate  kisses  upon  ber  fal 
cfafiAs  And  T^mma.  gew  to  givc  ordexf 
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to  offer  that  shelter  to  the  outlawed  man 
which  might  save  him  from  the  myrmidons 
of  justice,  now  in  full  pursuit.  A  chain  of 
circumstances,  which  I  have  not  space  to 
relate,  had  driven  Marcus  Fitzroy  a  fugi- 
tive, to  preserve  his  life,  into  the  memo- 
rahle  neighbourhood  of  Bavensdiffe. 


And  so  these  two  men  once  more  met 
again  —  but  under  what  new  circum- 
stances I 

A  brave  and  generous  creature  was  this 
time  the  benign  genius  whose  influence 
pervaded  the  scene.  They  met,  after  the 
cruel  sufferings  of  their  mutual  lives,  to 
find  rest  —  where  alone  rest  was  to  be 
found — ^in  mutual  forgiveness.  Lord  Fer- 
managh had,  perhaps,  the  harder  part  to 
play,  for  he  had  to  humble  himself  to 
receive  benefits  from  the  hand  of  one  so 
long  his  enemy.  Randal  Langford's  was 
a  more  soothing  task — ^to  heap  kindnesses 
upon  the  head  of  his  life's  foe. 

Lord  Eermanagh,  disgusted  with  the 
barbarous  violence  of  the  plans  in  contem- 
plation— ^the  fuU  extent  of  which  at  length 
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became  known  to  him—had  for  some 
abandoned  the  cause  of  the  Defea 
But  this  proceeding  immediately  ex] 
him  to  the  most  iuuninent  dangers.. 
was  now  become  to  his  late  port 
object  of  the  most  inveterate  jealous] 
hatred ;  their  secrets  were  in  his  h 
and  his  destruction  could  alone,  as 
thought,  ensure  their  safety. 

Upon  the  other  hand,  the  share  lu 
taken  in  the  conspiracy  had  been  i 
knouTi  to  tin^  Government,  and  its  a; 
were  in  active  pursuit  of  liim.  lie 
forced  suddenly  to  fly  his  countr 
m-dcr  to  spcutc  liimsclf  from  the  en 
of  liis  old  allies,  should  he  l;ill 
their  liaiuls;  and  the  disgrace  of  a  p 
trial,  and  probably  a  public  cxecu 
if  takim  liy  the  Government.  To  i 
France,  except  by  passing  through  Eng 
WHS  at  that  time  nearly  impossible. 
only  resourci!  seemed  to  be  to  cross 
narrow  straights  between  Port  Patrick 
IJonagbadee  in  an  open  boat.  This  he 
pily  ell'ccted,  and  having  landed  witbon 
coverj',  he  plunged  at  once  into  tiiat 
of  wild  and  moimtainous  country  wl 
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conunencing  with  the  northern  spurs  of 
the  Cheviot,  extends  far  into  Northum- 
berland, Durham,  and  Yorkshire,  and 
towards  the  southern  extremity  of  which 
Ravenscliflfe  was  situated. 

A  wilder  and  more  desolate  region  can 
scarcely  be  imagined.  It  was  literally  an 
almost  impervious  wUdemess.  There,  by 
a  singular  fatality,  the  wearied  and  hunted 
victim  of  political  dissensions  was  driven 
to  take  refuge,  and  Emma  had  discovered, 
and  through  her  intercession  with  her 
father,  saved  him. 

I  need  not,  for  it  will  be,  I  believe, 
unnecessary  here,  detail  the  change — the 
regeneration  effected  in  Randal  Langford's 
heart  by  this  one  triumph  over  the  beset- 
ting sin  of  his  nature.  One  such  honest 
triumph  is  probably  the  secret  of  most 
regenerations.  Till  the  monster  vice  — 
the  besetting  sin  be  subdued,  the  con- 
quest over  minor  faults  is  futile  and  de- 
ceptive; the  exterior  conduct  may  be 
rendered  more  regular,  but  the  heart 
remains  unchanged.  But  that  victory 
once  achieved,  and,  like  the  master-stroke 
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of  some  great  captain  in  war,  all  d 
conqaests  become  light  and  easy.  JH 


"When  the  fury  of  political 
began  to  subside,  and  the  effen'esceno 
the  times  to  be  a  little  abated.  Ran 
by  making  strenuous  use  of  all  the  intc 
he  possessed,  obtained  a  full  pardon 
Lord  Fermanagh. 

Between  these  men,  so  long  divided 
friendship  of  a  strong  and  pecoliar  nd 
frnnv  u]),  which  cnnliiun-d  to  thi'  ent 
tlii'ir  lives.  Geraldiin-  and  \u'v  inlaiit 
the  good  old  aunt  \ww  iiiviti'd  tn  l 
refnco  at  RavensclitVe. 

I'.'indars  heart  expanded  to  tliem 
rnTal(line  and  Kmnia  were  as  if  tiiey 
bren  si>itrrs  in  lilriod ;  the  boy  ijrew 
liluc-cyi'd  and  fair,  the  Uvin^'  r.> 
si'iilative  of  his  fatlier,  and  of  Kle,i 
"Wlianielid'e  — tliat  l)eiiig  so  idolized, 
onee  the  cause  of  such  furious  enn 
lii'twcen  two  men— now,  as  it  wouhl  so 
united  in  the  same  sympathy.  The  e 
was  an  oI)iecf  of  equal  interest  to  i)i 
and  111'  i;t('w  un  wortiiv  (iT  il  all. 
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Bandal  Langford  lived  many  years  after 
this.  He  still  continued  reserved  as  ever 
in  his  habits,  and  passed  his  time  in  almost 
unbroken  retirement;  but  he  was  a  changed 
man,  and  a  happy  one.  He  employed 
himself  in  the  care  of  his  large  property, 
righteously  and  faithfully  fuMlling  the 
tasks  which  his  station  in  society  im- 
posed. Yet  stem  and  cold  as  seemed  his 
heart  by  nature,  one  deep  want  he  had. 
Some  one  Randal  Langford  must  have 
to  love,  with  all  the  intensity  of  which 
his  affections  were  capable. 

Emma  occupied  the  place,  which  it 
seemed  necessary  to  his  existence  to  have 
filled.  To  love  where  his  moral  approba- 
tion was  not  excited,  was  impossible. 
Esteem  was  with  him  the  necessary  basis 
of  all  strong  affection.  Enmia  fulfilled 
every  condition,  and  he  ended  by  loving 
her  beyond  the  power  of  words  to  express. 
He  showed  this  deep  feeling  of  mingled 
esteem  and  love  for  her  in  his  own  pecu- 
liar way;  —  but  however  displayed,  it 
found  its  way  to  Emma's  heart,  and  she 
was  completely  happy. 

To  witness  in  her  father  that  restoratloiL 
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around  her,  I  cannot  tell.  Marriage  to 
such  a  character  may  be  an  addition,  but 
cannot  be  an  essential  to  happiness. 

If  Emma  met  in  life  one  worthy  to 
exercise  her  affectionate  temper  under  a 
form  stUl  dearer  than  that  of  filial  and 
sisterly  love,  I  doubt  not  she  married.  If 
no  such  being  came  across  her  path,  I 
as  little  doubt  that  she  let  marriage  alone. 

Either  way  such  a  character  must  be 
happy. 

Earewell. 


THE  END. 
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